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MAKING THE 


DESERT BLOOM. 


OUR GOVERNMENT’S IRRIGATION PROBLEM. 
By Ricuarp J. Hinrox, 

** Op Kine Corz,” who has been written of as a ‘‘ thirsty the whole area will not be over thirteen inches. There 
old soul,” must acknowledge a superior in Mother Earth, | are limited spots within the great lines indicated in which 
whose bibulous necessities are among the most remarka- | the rain-fall rises to twenty-four and twenty-seven inches 
ble of the phenomena that belong to our venerable planet. per year. These favored localities, however, are the re- 


Dropping metaphor and writing practically, it must be 
said that the earth would be a ‘‘ wild and weary waste” 
but for the water that makes it fertile, clothes its rugged 
exterior with verdure, and causes the fecund soil to bear 
in joy the bread of life. As in so many other ways wherein 


sult of some peculiarity of the embracing mountain lines 


| by which air currents bearing ocean-moisture are enabled 


art aids and almost supersedes nature, it is found that the | 


artificial use of water is far more beneficial than the nat- 
ural downpour can possibly be—in the way, at least, of 
aiding the operations of agriculture. 

Irrigation—that is, the artificial application of water to 
the soil—is rapidly becoming a live issue in American 
agronomics, and bids fair also to occupy a considerable 
place in its future politics. If it be true that he is a gen- 
uine benefactor of the human race who makes two blades 


of grass grow where only one did before, what is to be | 


said of those who cover the thirsty land with grass and 
grain where none existed? Our editorial and political 


sciolists are often heard mourning in doleful jeremiads | 


over the rapid lessening of our public domain, and the 
consequent want of homesteads for the land - hungry pi- 
oneers. Now, as a matter of fact, putting aside the truth 
that there is still an abundance of unoccupied land east 
of the one hundredth meridian of west longitude, if only 
just laws prevailed in the matter of its distribution and 
use, there remains the stupendous fact that one-third of 
the conntry’s entire area (excluding Alaska) is still in an 
almost unsettled condition. From the one hundredth 
ineridian west to the Pacific Ocean, a distance east and 
west of over 1,400 miles, and from the British American 
line in the north to very nearly Corpus Christi on the Gulf 
of Mexico in the south, a distance of at least 1,000 miles, 
there is a vast area in which less than 4,000,000 people 
are now living, and wherein at least 50,000,000 may yet 
find prosperous homes. It is verily a wonder-land. Be- 
ginning on the east with the great sweeps of the swell- 
ing plains, as they rise to the rugged roundness of the 
foot-hills region, while, towering into the bold outlines 
of the frontal range of the Rockies, it flows onward in 
stern and unyielding physical majesty, across the stu- 
pendous Continental Divide, into the Great Basin. region 
to the centre and north, and rising to the tremendous 
cafion and plateau areas of the Colorado to the south, 
until it climbs the Sierra Nevadas, and overleaping their 
saw-toothed crests, passes down and through the Judean- 
like foot-hills region of California, into the great axial, 
trough-like valleys of that State, as far west as the Coast 
Range, whose serrated heights catch and break the moist- 
ure-laden trade-winds of the Pacific, causing them to ex- 
pend their fertilizing forces upon the lovely Coast valleys 
that nestle westward there among the redwoods. 

In this whole area, so stupendous in its physical feat- 





ures, 80 marvelous in beauty and grandeur of scenery, 80 | 


rugged and strange in its economic and human aspects, 
the annual precipitation ranges from three and a half 
inches in the extreme south-west (at Yuma, Arizona) to 
about twenty inches on its eastern lines—along, that is, 
the great plains regions from Dakota to South-west Texas. 
The average anznal amount of rain-fall distributed over 


to pass the great barriers and expend themselves within 
the interior lines. 

For all practical purposes, then, one-third of Kansas, 
Nebraska and Texas, one-half of the twin Dakotas, the 
whole of Colorada, Wyoming, New Mexico, Utah, Ari- 
zona, Nevada, Montana and Idaho, with seven-tenths of 


‘California and about one-third each of Oregon and Wash- 


ington to the north-east of the Golden State, are without 
rain-fall sufficient for even one-half the ordinary necessi- 
ties of agriculture. Indeed, in its natural conditions, the 
pastoral use of the ‘‘dry area” is rendered in many por- 
tions quite dubious and uncertain by the want of water. 
Yet its annual precipitation is at various points larger 
than elsewhere in the United States. In the Rocky Mount- 
ains area, from the foot-hills to the eastern slopes of the 
Snowy Range, the snow-fall annually will average not legs 
than fifteen feet—that is, fifteen cubic fect of solid ar 
frozen rain. In the Sierra Nevadas the snow- fall will 
make annually a rain-fall along the highest ranges of 
from forty to seventy-five inches. If the rain-fall proper 
could be reinforced, then, by the snow-fall of the high 
altitudes, the annual amount of available moisture, if 
fairly distributed, would not be less than forty - five 
inches ; or, allowing one-third for evaporation, in any 
event, full thirty inches for agricultural and other hu 
man uses. 

It needs but a very cursory review of the physical facts 
to perceive what a vast change would follow in the one- 
third of our national domain now commonly known as 
the arid or dry area of the United States. Within the 
region so indicated will easily be found an arable arca, 
amazingly fertile in constituent elements, large enough 
at least to make ten agricultural States, each of the area 
of Indiana. The entire area in which the annual rain- 
fall is not over one-half of that demanded by the needs 
of agriculture is at least 1,400,000 square miles, or 
896,000,000 acres, in extent. The area of Indiana is 
33,809 square miles, or 21,637,760 acres. Multiplying 
by ten, we should have an area of 338,090 square miles, 
and of 216,377,600 acres. Major Powell, Director of the 
Geological Survey, estimates the reclaimable area withiz 
the dry region as equal to eight States like Indiana, or a 
total of 173,099,880 acres. My estimate is larger, it will 
be seen. It is not essential to discuss why I make this 
larger estimate, as either set of figures are sufficient to 
illustrate the purpose aimed at in the preparation of this 
article. My area of ten States reclaimed will give 
2,163,776 one-hundred-acre -homesteads ; Major Powell's 
will give 1,730,999. Allowing five persons to each farm, 
when settled, and we shoukl have, under my estimate, 
a farm-population of 10,818,880 ; under Major Powell's, 
of 8,654,985. This would necessitate a town and village 
population of workers and dwellers of at least one and 
one-half more, or a total in the larger reclamation of 
27,047,200, and in the other, of 21,637,462. It will be 


conceded that these figures of population, if the post- 
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ulates are accepted, arc below what would then be the 
actual facts. But in the event of reclamation of either 
area by means of irrigation being achieved, it certainly 
would follow that a much larger population would find 
place. It is conceded that twenty acres of fertile land 
under irrigation is fully equal to one hundred cultivated 
acres watered in the natural way. But for the sake of 
certainty, let us double the irrigable farm, and say forty 
acres to each family of five persons, and we shall have 
under the two estimates of area given the following : 

In the first estimate of 216,377,600 arable acres there 
would be 5,409,440 homesteads with a farm-population 
of 27,047,200 ; and with town workers and dwellers, one 
of 67,618,000. 

Major Powell’s estimate of 173,099,880 reclaimable acres 


would give, in forty-acre lots, 4,327,497 homesteads, with | 


a farm - population of 21,637,485, or a total with town- 
dwellers of 54,093,712. 

If there be any means, then, by which an area that un- 
der present conditions would barely support 10,000,000 
persons in comfort could be made to sustain in real ease 
and plenty a population of from 54,000,000 to 67,000,000, 
will it not pay, and pay well, to seek the utilization of 
those means as earnestly as possible ? 
answers itself, and affirmatively. The means are availa- 
ble, provided the right steps are taken. All that is needed 
is to find the water wherewith to fructify the thirsty 
earth. The water, when found and stored, must be fitted 
with an adequate system of distribution, so that each of 
our forty-acre farms may obtain in security its equitable 
share of the fecund fluid. 

It is just this problem of water conservation and dis- 
tribution that the United States is now facing. 
1885-6, when Congress published a report of mine upon 
Irrigation in the United States, there has been a rapidly 
growing interest in this great economic question. Major 
Powell’s “‘ Arid Lands,” published in 1874, was the first 
significant work on the questions involved in dealing with 
our dry area. The Agricultural Department has, how- 
ever, published during the past thirty years several in- 
teresting reports, the most important of which, besides 
my own, were prepared in relation to the State of Cali- 
fornia by Professor Davidson, of the Coast Survey, and 
others. 

Two years since, on a resolution offered by Hon. Thomas 
H. Bowen, then a United States Senator from Colorado, 
$100,000 was appropriated to enable the United States 
Geological Survey to make a practical beginning in the 
work of selecting storage basins ; that is, catehment areas 
in which the drainage and precipitation of territory re- 
lated by stream and water-shed to reelaimable valley and 
mesa or table lands could, by the methods known to 
civil engineering, be retained and preserved, so that the 
same might be distributed over lands to be made arable 
through the irrigation thus organized. This first appro- 
priation was wisely expended in a complete topographical 
survey of the Jemez Valley or Basin, in New Mexico, un- 


der the supervision of that accomplished éngimeer and | 


geologist, Captain Clarence E. Dutton, U.S.A. During 
the last session of the late Congress, a further appropria- 
tion of $250,000 was made to enable Director Powell to 


continue the work of the new Irrigation Survey. Besides | 
this, the United States Senate appointed a special com- | 


mittee, consisting of Senators Stewart, Plumb, Allison, 
Hiseock, Reagan, Gorman and Jones (of Arkansas), to 
investigate the whole subject and to visit the region to 
be reclaimed. Before this paper shall be published, the 
field work of that committee will be well under way. In 
order to illustrate the importance and extent of their 


The question | 


Since | 





work under review, let me give some brief details of 
pending operations. 

A joint resolution of Congress was passed requiring the 
General Land Office to withdraw from settlement, until 
otherwise ordered, all areas of which the Geological Sur- 
vey gives formal notification that they have been selected 
as storage or hydrological basins. The object of this 
withdrawal is two-fold: First, to enable the survey work 
to proceed uninterruptedly by the operations of private 
companies or irrigators; and, second, to prevent such 
| storage sites being seized upon for speculative purposes, 
| as would certainly be the case if left open to settlement. 
| Under the operations of this enactment, the Generz! 
| Land Office has, during the past few months, withdrawn 

from filing upon or occupancy the water surfaces and 
adjacent drainage basins of about 500 lakes, large and 
small, found within the great mountain-dorsal region of 
our continental country. It has also withdrawn from 
occupancy as public lands all the areas embracing the 
head-waters of the Mississippi, Missouri, Yellowstonc, 
Columbia, Wind, Green, Platte, Rio Grande, Arkansas, 
Nebraska, Humboldt, Gila, Walker, Truckee, Carson, 
Kern, Kings, American, Bear, Sacramento and San Joa- 
quin Rivers, and of nearly all of their tributaries, large 
| and small. Here and there this withdrawal may seem to 
work a partial though temporary hardship, but in view of 
the vaster and more beneficent consequences the policy 





| embraces, such local happenings or possibilities are of no 


importance whatever. 

This withdrawal of storage sites is indeed the first ne- 
cessity. Without it Congress will not be able to intelli- 
gently legislate, should it decide, as in every way is now 
most probable, to proceed systematically with the task of 
| making the nation’s property—its public lands—avail- 
| able and valuable. The necessity of this is emphatically 

pleaded for in California, where the opinion of engineers 
and irrigators, individual and corporative, has heretofor 
run the other way. The policy of that State was an- 
nounced by the State Engineer in charge ia 1880 to be as 
follows: That ‘‘ the State should not construct irrigation 
works” ; that ‘‘she should establish a business basis for 
irrigation enterprises”; that ‘‘the cost of irrigation 
should be borne wholly by the lands to be irrigated in 
each instance.” It is affirmed, in a well-considered article 
published by the leading periodical of the Coast, that the 
policy thus presented has already been proven a failure. * 

Mr. Bonner says of the plan ‘of making the people in- 
terested bear primarily the cost of irrigation works, that 
it ‘‘leads to the organization of small, inconsistent and 
ineongruous systems, which interfere with each other, and 
which waste the water; and, secondly, the number of 
land-owners who hold an acteage large enough to warrant 
them in going to the expense of irrigation works is quite 
small.” Again, he declares that ‘‘it is evident that, to es- 
tablish a comprehensive system of irrigation to utilize the 
irrigable area now neglected, it would be necessary to 
oust the present owners of water sources, and to take pos- 
session of their dams, reservoirs and (litches, #0 as to eom- 
bine them in an harmonious whole. That could only be 
done by the State or by the General Government, by the 
exercise of the power of eminent domain.” 

These are the words of the Overland writer, and not 
mine. Nor do they indicate the ideas or work of the 
Geological Survey, whose only business is now to exam- 
ine the dry area, and find therein the ehief sources of 
water supply, and the catchment areas where the same 





*“The Present Stage of thé Irrigation Question.” John Bon- 
Her in Overland, Fane, 1889. 
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AN ALFALFA-FIELD IN NEVADA; BEING THE SAGE-BRUSH DESERT UNDER CULTIVATION. 


may be stored successfully, if Congress should further 
legislate to that end. There is an obvious distinction to 
be borne in mind between what the engineers, topogra- 
phical, civil and hydrological, employed therein wnder 
ézw, may do, and what its able chief and his capable as- 
sistants may suggest can be done, cither as theory or 
practice. For example, Major Powell expresses the be- 
lief that the preservation of mountain forests is not an 
essential part of any extended scheme of water conserv- 
ation and storage. He does not act on this, however. 
ie also theorizes ably in regard to the probable effect of 
storage basins at 
the head of the 
Mississippi, u pon 
the matter of regu- 
lating the disas- 
trous inundations 
which belong to the 
history of the 
Lower Mississippi 
Basin. But Major 
Powell is not at- 
tempting, after all, 
to build bridges 
before coming to 
streams ; he is sim- 
ply surveying and 
mapping the hydro- 
logical basins that 
must be utilized if 
Congress decides to 
legislate further in 
the direction of ir- 
rigation as the only 
means of reclaim- 
ing our arid public 
lands. To that end 
all the season’s 
work is directed. 
The field work 
divides into three 
parts: First, the 
topographical sur- 








JAPANESE TREAD-MILL FOR RAISING WATER, WHICH IS AFTERWARD 
DISTRIBUTED BY PERFORATED BUCKETS. 


vey proper. Without the maps, etc., necessary to a full 
comprehension of the storage areas or regions, proper 
legislation cannot be intelligently had. This work is 
under the direction of Professor Thompson. The second 
division is that of civil engineering, and it is in the 
charge of Captain Dutton as chief engineer. There are 
in the field engineering parties, under the charge of 
| Lyman Bridges, for Nevada and Utah ; of Arthur 8. Foote, 
| for the Snake Valley Basin in Idaho ; of Engineer Brodie, 
of Arizona, in charge of the Rio Grande Basin; and of 
another engineer, for Montana and Northern Dakota, 
while the two ex- 
State engineers 
who have already 
in California and 
Colorado gained a 
reputation for their 
irrigation work— 
William Hamilton 
Hall and E. 8. Net- 
tleton—are respect- 
ively in charge as 
supervising en gi- 
neers, the _first- 
named, of the en- 
tire Pacitic Coast 
region, and the 
second, of the 
frontal and _ foot- 
hills region of the 
Rockies. The third 
section of the work 
is confined to a 
smaller number of 
persons, but it 
takes a leading 
place for the tech- 
nical skill and 
ability that is need- 
ed. This group may 
be considered as 
that of the hydro- 
logical engineers 
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inquiry into the historical, 





connected with this are en- 
gaged in carefully gauging 
and measuring the volume 
and velocity of the water 
in the several rivers and 
lakes that are being survey- 
ed, and in other important 
technical work connected 
with the subject. Major 
Anson Mill of the Tenth 
Cavalry, U. 8. A., is one of 
the best-known engineers 
interested in irrigation, and 
he is attached to the Geo- 
logical Survey by order of 
the War Department, being 
placed in charge of this 
scientific work at El Paso, 
and in connection with the 
international questions raised by the relations of Mexico 
to the Lower Rio Grande. 

Of the other work, conducted by the Senate Committee 
on Navigation, it is hardly proper for me to speak, as the 
work Iam doing under its order belongs to the report 
which it will, with the evidence gathered, submit to the 
Senate as the basis of such recommendations as it may 
determine to make. So much may, however, with pro- 
priety be said, that its report will embrace a comprehen- 
sive field of inquiry, with all possible evidence that could 
be gathered by direct observation, the verbal and the writ- 
ten testimony of experts and irrigators, and by such full 





IRRIGATION BY BUCKETS, IN JAPAN. 








legal, scientific and econom- 
ic facts as it has been pos- 
sible to give. It may be 
fairly claimed, I believe, 
that the investigation work 
of the Senate Committee 
has been most thorough, 
and that the reports and 
testimony it will submit will 
embrace such a review of 
the whole subject of arid- 
land reclamation by means 
of irrigation as never before 
has been so succinctly and 
coherently gathered and 
stated. It will prove, in- 
deed, a proper basis for in- 
telligent discussion of, and 
legislation on, the whole 
series of problems involved. Perhaps the general im- 
portance of this irrigation work may be emphasized by a 
brief significant summary of its wider value in the world’s 
economy. Saying nothing of the historical fact that the 
agricultural interests and prosperity of all great nations 
and races, back to the mistiest moments of history’s 
dawn, have been dependent upon the management of the 
problem of water-distribution, let me indicate its present 
economic position. I present general, though not def- 
inite, estimates, but they are sufficiently accurate for my 
purpose, which is to show the extent of irrigation at this 
period, The countries largely dependent for food upon 
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irrigation may be tabulated as follows, though, of course, 
a considerable proportion of the irrigated areas named is 
applied to the cultivation of water (food) plants : 


IN ASIATIC COUNTRIES. 


Country. Population. i. 
India (1). 200,000,000 30,000,000 
China... . 882,000,000 | 60,000,000 (2) 
MOMS ss asccssees | 33,000,000 | 11,000 ,000 (3) 
Indo-China (4)..... 18,000,000 8,000,000 
Afghanistan, ete.(5) 7,000,000 1,000,000 
POMER,.....s0ccceses 10,000,000 2,500,000 
SO 11,000,000 3,000,000 

tussiz le 
puumes Contes! 6,000,000 500,000 

i tienseees 
Independent Tur- 500,000 100,000 

comania,...... 

Turkey in Asia (6).. 17,000,000 3,500,000 


j 684,500,000 119,600,000 


IN AFRICA. 

: Reyot...... : 7,000,000 6,300,000 
| enti astese 1,000,000 50,000 
Algeria... 8,400,000 200,000 
ics hc ss ccseses 1,500,000 75,000 
Moroceo........... 8,000,000 200,000 
Brit. South Africa... 2,000,000 100,000 
Orange Free State.. 1,500,000 25,000 

19,400,000 6,950,000 








Nores.—(1). Under “ India ” is included the British Provinces, 
the Native States and Burmah. (2). The cultivated agricultural 
area of China is about 120,000,000 acres. At least one-half— probably 
more—is cultivated under some form of irrigation. (3), The culti- 
vated area of Japan is known, and it is all served by water, ap- 
plied artificially. (4). Under this is included Siam, Cochin-China, 
Anam, ete. (5). Under this is included Beloochistan and Cashmere. 
(64 This embraces Asia Minor, Syria and Mesopotamia, 


In Europe, the ivvigating countries are Italy, France 
and Spain, with some portions of Eur »pean Turkey, Por- 
tugal, Greece, and elsewhere. 
will not exceed 9,000,000 acres. 
nies now have about 200,000 acres ‘under water 


The area of irrigation 
The Australasian colo- 
”; and 
in Mexico, and other Spanish-American countries, there 
are 2,500,000 acres irrigated in all. The total, therefore, 
out of the United States, over 700,000,000 persons, and 
138,259,000 acres of land irrigated. 

The progress of irrigation within the United States is 
in one sense quite small; in another, it is a remarkable 
proof of our ability to improve upon the past. Our seven 
and a half millions of irrigated acres, or thereabouts, are 
but a small portion of the world’s area so treated, but 
compared with Egypt and its Nile overflows, it is large 
indeed. Irrigation has been practiced in Spain for over 
t-n centuries, yet we have nearly trebled its area within 
fifteen years. Here are close estimates : 


California. . 3,000,000 acres irrigated, 


Colorado... . 2,250,000 
Wyoming *.. 1,000,009 
st tus ake 500,009 


Arizona 200,009 


New Mexico... ore - 300,009 
Nevada....... ; ; 75,000 
is sbsbcbbebsbdensbiebsas 50,000 
as ns ae che alah aye - 30,000 
Eastern Oregon and Washington.... 50,000 
Western and South-western Texas., 50,000 
Western Kansas and Nevada...... 60,000 
Estimated total. 7,555,000 “ “ 





* This area is not all cultivated, but the ditches are being made 
to serve it, 


| Est, Irrigation Area 


——ES———————EE 


a, 


| It is a moderate estimate to rate every acre of our irri- 
gated land as worth $20, which will make the present area 
| worth $151,000,000. Its salable value will increase rap- 
| idly. The entire reclaimable area of the United States, 
as indicated already in this paper, would not sell for more 
| than fifty cents per acre, could it be placed under the 
hammer. With irrigation under entirely conceivable pos- 
| sibilities, it can be made within twenty years worth at 
| least twenty dollars per acre, or, at the estimated re- 
claimable area (Powell’s) of about 174,000,000, a total 
value of $3,480,000,000. Certainly the total cost of such 
reclamation will not exceed $150,000,000, and probably 
not over one-half that sum. Nor will the increase of 
wealth, and man’s control, therefore, over his habitat, be 
confined to the agricultural values: that will be brought 
into being. For every ten acres of land made arable by 
irtigation, at least fifty acres of pastoral area will also be 
made available. The hunt for the precious metals will 
also be greatly enlarged and rendered easier. The vast 
deposits of borax, sulphur, gypsum, etc., found in the 
Arid West, will all be utilized, and manufactories and 
work will arise on the spot. There are still more signifi- 
cant problems than these to arise in the course of our ir- 
rigation development. Great social, economic factors are 
involved in the questions embraced in the ownerships of 
water and soil, and history points conclusively to but one 
solution wherever land and water are so related through 
| the necessity of irrigation. That solution is the public 
| ownership of the water, and common or community con- 
trol of the distribution. 





PLANS FOR THE IRRIGATION SURVEY. 

In connection with the subject of irrigation, the follow- 
ing extracts from the general instructions issued by Major 
Powell to Professor A. H. Thompson, chief topographer, 
Captain C. E. Dutton, chief engineer, and the hydro- 
graphers of the Irrigation Survey, detailing the methods 
to be followed in carrying on the work, will be found in- 
teresting and full of information. Professor Powell says: 
‘**TIn each hydrographic basin it is desired to attach these 
problems : What are the available sources of water sup- 
ply, and by what means may the water be most fully 
utilized ? A hydrographic basin may mean the water- 
shed of a large stream or a small one—of a great river or 
of one of its tributaries. But whether it means a trunk 
stream or a branch of it—a question to be decided by the 
| engineer—it is assumed that there is some form of devel- 
| opment and construction of works which may be ad- 
| judged to be the best that the engineer can devise. The 
engineers should take no account of works which are 
already constructed, neither should their judgment be 
swayed by any opinion on their part as to what works 
| private enterprise and capital are likely to undertake in 
the next few years. They should rather address them- 
selves to the question already propounded : What is the 
best’ system ?—the one which will utilize the greatest 
amount of water and produce the greatest amount of 
irrigation. 

“It is not forgotten that as a practical matter irriga- 
tion development in each district starts with a small be- 
ginning, and with works proportional to that beginning, 
involving great waste of water and great cost of mainte- 
nance ; that it advances through successive stages by 
more costly works superseding the primitive ones. But 
| of these the enginoer should take no account. His proj- 
' ect should embrace what is, in his judgment, the best 
"system, irrespective of what is or actually may be con- 
| structed. At the same time his project should be a prac- 
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tical one, involving no extravagance of engineering, nor 
transcending the possibilities of attainment, and mainte- 
nance after attainment. 


“The plans should have also a certain unity, and 


should contemplate a single system of works for each 
icrigation district. If both reservoirs and canals are re- 
quired, the reservoirs should be, if possible, projected as 
adjuncts of the canals. No doubt, it will happen some- 
times that the rivers alone are more than sufficient for 
the available land, as in some valleys of the northern- 
most States and Territories ; or that reservoirs alone are 
possible, as in parts of the southernmost Territories. 
Still, even in such cases, unity of plan should, so far as 
practicable, be kept in view. 

‘Engineers should seek to devise plans to serve the 
greatest amount of irrigation with the least expense, and 
to minimize the distributive works by which water is 
taken from canals and reservoirs and put upon the land, 


It is to be borne in mind that this survey is not primarily | 


designed for the benefit of private parties or corporations 


| knows what they are. 


who may contemplate the construction of works, though | 


if they should incidentally derive benefit therefrom it 
would be a matter of congratulation. Its primary object 
is the information of the Congress, and of the State and 
Territorial Legislatures, and the guidance of future legis- 
lation with respect to the arid lands and the use of the 
natural waters. Hence, it is designed to spread upon 
good maps, and set forth in printed reports and records, 


the facts as they exist, and the possibilities which may be | 


hoped for in their entirety. 

“The exigencies of the service demand that the work 
of the engineers shall be commenced at an early date, in 
order that the complete system of irrigation can be pro- 
jected, and the plans reported to Congress at its next 
session.” 


In the general instructions for hydrographers Professor | 


Powell says : ‘‘The duties which devolve upon the hydro- 
graphers will be at once of a highly scientific and practi- 
eal character, and will consist in ascertaining, by syste- 
matic observations and measurements, the values of the 
numerous factors and qualities which must~be known in 
order to fully carry out the purpose of the. law, which 
requires an investigation of the extent to which the arid 
lands can be redeemed by irrigation. They may be men- 
tioned in the following order: 


“1, Measurements of water supply. 

“2. Measurements of the loss of water by evaporation. 

“3. The investigation of the climatology of the arid region with 
reference to agriculture by irrigation. 

“4, Measurements of sediments,transported by streams. 

“5. The duty of water. 

“6. Collection of general information. 


“1. The measurement of water supply will consist primarily 
the gauging of streams. 
“3. The study of the climatology of the West will be mainly the 
work of the central office, as the data upon which it depends aro of 
regional extent, and most of them are collected by the Signal Serv- 
eo, whose records are accessible only in Washington. 

“4, The measurements of sediments transported is a subject 
which must await future development. 

“5. Care should be taken to ascertain the duty of water in all lo- 
ealities where irrigation is practiced whenever opportunity occurs, 


in 


“The following factors appear to be of prime im- 
portance : 

“1. Method of flowing lands. 

“2. Climate, 

“3. Character of soil and subsoil. 

“4, Kind of crop raised, 


“Reports are to be made monthly, embracing a full ac- 
eount of operations during the month.y’ 








BUTTERFLIES. 


py We. C.F. 

ButrerFurrs are such familiar objects to all of us that 
the reader would probably smile were he asked if he 
Nevertheless, the general knowl- 
edge respecting these creatures is doubtless limited to a 
vague idea that they eat cabbages and turn into cater- 
pillars, or vice versa, and the majority of people who are 
unacquainted with entomology could, perhaps, tell us 
little beyond the fact that butterflies are pretty insects 
possessing wings covered with more or less gayly colored 
dust which can be easily rubbed off. If we study the life- 
history of the insect, however, and carefully note the 
changes which take place throughout its development 
from the tiny egg to the gorgeous butterfly, we find that 
this history is one of transformations scarcely less won- 
derful than those recorded in any fairy tale. There is 
apparently such a vast difference between them, that. it is 
difficult to conceive the possibility of the bright, active 
and fairy-like butterfly—the very type of life, gayety and 
thoughtless pleasure—ever having existed as a dull, slow 
crawling caterpillar, whose sole aim in life seemed to be 
centred in its endeavors to satisfy the cravings of an in- 
satiable appetite. What more striking metamorphosis 
than this alone could be desired as a foundation of fact 
from which to evolve the most romantic fairy legend ? 

Impossible as we may regard the story of ‘ Beauty 
and the Beast’ when viewed in the scientific and prosaic 
light of to-day, we need only turn to the insect world, and 
we shall find ourselves in the realms of a fairy-land where, 
although there may be no unsightly beasts changing into 
handsome princes, we, at any rate, meet with transforma- 
tions which are quite as wonderful. 

No better example could be studied as a proof of this 
than one of those beautiful little creatures commonly 
known as butterflies. This name, by the way, is derived 
from the Saxon duttorfleoze, and they are supposed to have 
been so called because their first appearance is made at 
the beginning of the butter season. 

During its life a butterfly exists for a certain period in 
four distinct forms, each one of which is totally unlike 
any of the others. These four stages of its existence are 
the egg, the caterpillar, the chrysalis, and the perfect in- 
sect. 

Let us begin, then, with the egg, and watch the insect 
through the whole course of its life, until it ultimately 
attains that final shape in which it is prepared to disport 
itself in the Summer sunshine, gayly flitting hither and 
thither with airy grace—basking for a moment here, sip- 
ping a drop of honey here, then sailing in the breeze like 
some brightly colored flower which has suddenly become 
imbued with life. Many of these tiny eggs present a 
curious and interesting appearance when viewed under 
the microscope, resembling, as they do, minute, but ele- 
gantly shaped, baskets. Guided by instinct, the but- 
terfly deposits them in such a position that they shall 
be preserved as far as possible from any dangers which 
might threaten their destruction, and at the same time in 
close proximity to the most suitable food for the young 
caterpillars, when, in due course, the latter emerge, and 
evince a readiness to eat their way through life in a de- 
termined and very business-like manner, their attentions 
being by no means confined to cabbages or to the vege- 
tables which we prize for our own table. As might. nat- 
urally be expected, considering the prodigious quantity 
it eats, the caterpillar grows very rapidly ; in fact, it has 
been estimated that a month after leaving the egg its 
weight has increased over ten thousand times, and during 





BUTTERFLIES. 























MAKING THE DESERT BLOOM.—A FLUME IN SAN DIEGO O©O., 
CALIFORNIA. SEE PAGE 258, 


the first four weeks of its existence it consumes about 
forty thousand times its own weight of food. Several 
times during its life, however, its appetite fails, and there 











is a period of inactivity, during which the old skin comes | 


off the catepillar’s body ; but this operation safely accom- 
plished, the appetite returns with renewed vigor, and the 
new skin is filled out until another molting is necessary. 
At length the caterpillar has attained its full size, and the 
craving for food ceases. Then due preparation is made 
for the important change which is approaching. Some 
caterpillars remain upon the plants on which they have 
been feeding, but others seek a safer position for their 
metamorphosis. 

Having secured itself with a silken thread, the cater- 
pillar remains nearly motionless, gradually becoming 
shorter, and shriveling at each extremity, until at length 
the skin falls off, leaving the chrysalis exposed to view. 
Varying as they do in shape and in general appearance, 








A GROWING PALM AVENUE, NEAR FRESNO CITY, CALIFORNIA, 
THE RESULT OF IRRIGATION, 


according to the particular species to which they be- 
long, there are nevertheless certain general points of 
resemblance common to the chrysalises of all kinds of 
butterflies. They remind us somewhat of the mummy- 
cases of the Egyptians ; in fact, they aro almost as 
motionless, for, apart from wriggling their tails about 
when touched, they are incapable of movement. 
Although the interior of a chrysalis during its ear- 
lior stages appears to consist of nothing more than 
soft, structureless pulp, one can trace on the exterior 
all the chief parts of a butterfly, as though the latter 
were neatly packed in a close-fitting, semi-transparent 
Thus, the head may be seen, with the cyes 
on either side, the antennsw folded back, and the pro- 
boscis unfurled and extended down the front between 
the legs. At the sides, too, may be observed the 
wings—these, however, being very much smaller than 
they become after the butterfly has emerged. 

Gradually the pulpy stuff within the chrysalis as- 
sumes a definite form, until ct length it has become a 
butterfly, which in due course breaks from its prison 
and enters upon the final stage of its life. 

When just emerged, a butterfly looks but a sorry 
object, and as little adapted for flying as it was while 
in the caterpillar state. It possesses wings, it is true 

not such as we are accustomed to see later on, 

but wings that are small, shriveled objects, out of all 
proportion to the body of the insect. They gradually 
unfold and develop, however, until in the course of an 
hour or two they have attained their proper size, and 
then, for the first time, the little creature is able to leave 
the earth and soar aloft. 

We have said that a butterfly’s wings are covered with 
a colored dust, which can easily be rubbed off ; but what 
appears to be dust consists in reality of the minute scales 
that cover the wings of these insects as feathers do those 
of birds ; and it is on account of these scales that butter- 
flies and moths have received the name of Lepidoptera, 
which means literally ‘‘ scale - winged,” and is derived 


covering. 


| from the Greek words lepis, a scale, and plera, wings. 


If a piece of butterfly’s wing be examined under the 
microscope, the scales covering it will be seen to be ar- 
ranged symmetrically in rows, and overlapping, like the 
slates on the roof of a house. Most of the scales, too, 
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are very beautiful and interesting objects, many being 
striated and very prettily marked. Moreover, their shape 
is characterized by considerable diversity—some are round 
and fan-like ; others, long and narrow—the latter gen- 
erally occurring near the edges of the wings. 

A butterfly’s wing has often been compared to a piece 
of mosaic work, but it is of infinitely finer texture than 
the latter. A square inch of a fine mosaic picture would 
probably contain less than a thousand pieces ; the same 
extent of a butterfly’s wing, however, has been estimated 
to contain upward of a hundred thousand scales, and on 
the wings of one moth Leewenhock counted nearly half | 
a million scales, 


ON AN “OIL TUB.” 


“Om Tus,” it should be premised, is the name given 
by passengers to a steamer belonging to either of the two 
English West African lines. Life on an ‘‘oil tub” is 
about as different as the often-described life on an Ameri- 
can liner, or on a P. & O., as can well be imagined. Instead 
of a desire on the part of every one to perform the jour- 
ney in the shortest possible number of days, we have an 
entirely African disregard for the value of time, and a 
vessel rarely accomplishes a thousand miles in a week | 








while she is off the African coast.' Instead of luxury, we 
have, too frequently, smells, and always coarse food badly 
served. But it is not until we come to the socicty that 
we fully appreciate the curiosities of life on an ‘‘ oil tub.” 
The first thing we notice about the society is that there 
is very little of it. There may be two, or perhaps three, 
second-class passengers, while the saloon accommodation 


| is considered unusually crowded if there are thirty pas- 


sengers. 
Amongst these we note, firstly, the officials, military, 


| naval or colonial, with, maybe, a wife or two among them; 


secondly, there are a few bound for or returning from a 
pleasure trip in Madeira or the Canaries ; and, lastly, we 
have the traders. But occasionally this assortment re- 
ceives additions ; it may be, for instance, that we have a 
company of American missionaries — men, women an] 
children—all bound for the banks of the Congo. Most of 
them are of a very different stamp to the well-educated 
Belgian Catholics or English Wesleyans who spread relig- 
ion on the Gold Coast; they are mostly rough, uncouth 
people of the artisan class. But they have been provided 
with saloon passages, and so we have an opportunity of 
studying their little peculiarities ; and in the tedium of a 
long sea-voyage some amount of amusement may be do- 
rived from noting how an American blacksmith eats eggs. 
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THE NEW SAVONAROLA. 





The young fellow grips his egg firmly in his right hand, | 


and with a knife clutched in his left, dives into the in- 
scrior, and then dexterously conveys the nutriment to 
his mouth. It is a wonderful sight. 

But itis not all comedy in this mission party. There 
is a touch of pathos in the situation of a refined Quaker 
lady who has joined the mission, and who is now begin- 
ning to realize with what manner of people she is to be 
associated for years in the heart of a savage continent, 
and she has not very much hope to cheer her. An En- 
glish missionary starts on his first voyage firmly con- 
vinced that the average negro is quite as good as the ay- 
erage white man. Americans know the negro too well, 
and our Quakeress quite admits that probably not one in 
twenty of those who will profess to be converted will be 
so in anything but theory. Yet, even for the chance of 
one in twenty, she is condemning herself to exile amongst 
gavages. 

Then, too, with what but feelings of pity can we regard 
these boys and girls who are being taken out to a climate 
which is for children almost certain death ? 

But that is too sad to think about, and we are glad to 
find a diversion in watching the progress.of a little ro- 
mance that is going on quietly in our midst. 
missionaries, when they left New York, were engaged to 
be married at the first convenient opportunity. But on 
the voyage the lady was ill. Her lover neglected her, 
but she received from another member of the party those 
attentions which ought to have been rendered by her 
lover. The first result was a breaking-off of the engage- 
ment ; and now we watch the rapidly growing rapproche- 
ment of the lady and the second gentleman. Before we 
get to the Grand Canary we hear that they are engaged, 
and will be married at that island, where they leave us to 
wait a few days for the Congo ship. 

With them we lose nearly all the interest of the voyage, 
and nothing remuins but to test the valor of a young 
warrior going out to join his West Indian regiment by 
telling him doleful stories of fever, cemeteries and sud- 
den death. This is, finally, too much even for his mar- 
tial soul, and he swears fiercely, and desires the ‘‘ Old 
Coaster” to “‘ shut up.” 

Such, then, is the appearance of an outward voyage ; 
but a voyage homeward is a far more solemn affair. Not 
even a ship-load of missionaries could call forth a laugh 
from the haggard company who have barely escaped with 
their lives from that horrible ‘‘ Bight of Benin, where 
few come out, though many goin.” The ship is a float- 
ing hospital. The new hand who makes a visit to a 
homeward-bound ship anchored in the roads returns to 
shore a sadder and a wiser man. He has been accustomed 
to scoff at the talk about the climate, but he believes now. 
He has seen a man dying on the deck, while his wife lay 
dying in the saloon ; other passengers down with fever, 
and others again have just recovered. 

It may be your fortune to share your cabin with a man 
going home invalided. He is an agent; he has recently 
recovered from a dangerous illness—the third in fifteen 
months—and he has a medical certificate to the effect 
that: he must go home or die, as a third attack will be 





you get round, while your companion, who, as soon as he 


| is able to get about, takes more whisky than is good for 


him, has a relapse, and you are removed from his cabin, 


| The doctor talks gloomily, and for a day or two we quite 


expect that we shall have to assist at a funeral at sea. In 
the end, however, he pulls round, but immediately re- 
news his reckless habits, which, during his next term of 
residence on the coast, will perhaps prove fatal. 

For several days of the voyage you will probably hear 
of sundry passengers whom you never see. A French 
official, for instance, is going home from Porto Nuovo too 


| ill to leave his cabin, and after a few days you will see at 


table a passenger who has hitherto been confined to his 
bed by rheumatism. He caught it on the Bonny, where 
he traded in palm-oil. His feet are terribly swollen, and 
he moves with crutches. 

By and by we pick up an official who is simply endan- 
gering his life by excessive drinking ; at last it comes to 
such a pass that the doctor and the captain have a con- 
sultation, with the result that, next time our friend calls 
to the steward, the only answer is, ‘‘ The doctor says you 
are not to have any more, sir.” This is not the only offi! 


| cial on board who has succumbed to the temptation of a 


Two of the | 
| going home.in disgrace. 


| may amuse yourself with monkeys. 


hot and enervating climate; here, for instance, is one 
He has been reported to the 
authorities in Downing Street, and is greatly afraid that 
he will be cashiered. Unfortunately, he seeks consola- 
tion in that which caused his trouble, and presents a 
deplorable spectacle in consequence. 

When you are tired of the society of inebriates, you 
The forecastle is 
swarming with them—big monkeys and little monkeys; 
dog-faced monkeys and other monkeys. They are the 
property of the sailors, who are taking them home to sell 
at Liverpool. Besides monkeys, there is a fine chimpanzee, 
but, like most other persons on board, he falls sick, and 
before we get home he dies. There, too, you find cage 


| upon cage of love-birds and parrots; while the great at- 


traction is a tiger-cat as big as asmall leopard. Some- 


| times one of these beasts breaks loose, and there is a 


panic on board until the captain succeeds in stopping the 
beast’s career with a bullet. 

Lastly, we take on a few passengers at the Canaries 
and Madeira ; and as they look upon the yellow, shrunken 
faces and the yellow eyeballs of the passengers from the 


| south, they own that never until now did they realize 


what a climate is that of West Africa; and one of them 
sums up the situation by saying, ‘An oil tub is just a 
floating hospital, combined with a menagerie and a home 
for inebriates.” 


THE NEW SAVONAROLA. 
By Rev. H. R. HAwWEIs. 

Tue most extraordinary accounts of the great preach- 
ing friar Padre Agostino da Montefeltro reach us from 
Rome. The expectations of Leo XIII, who summoned 
him from Florence to preach in the ancient capital, have 


| been surpassed. For forty days in last Lent he addressed 


fatal. But friends have come to see him off, he is in high | 


spirits, and, notwithstanding his delicate health, he in- 
dulges in a heavy carouse in honor of the occasion. 
urally, he will be very ill for a day or two. 
may be your turn to have a touch of fever, and your 
eabin-mate’s voice proceeds from the upper bunks. sev- 


Nat- | 
Then it | 


every day from four to five thousand persons. The large 
Church of San Carlo, in the Corso, was thronged, crowds 
being unable to gain admission. It has been found neces- 
sary to give the monk a military guard. The people ac- 
company him in crowds to his hotel, and he is often com- 
pelled to show himself on the balcony before they will 
disperse. His sermons are interrupted with the sobs, 


img: ‘‘I say, 1 expect those fellows in the saloon are | the laughter. and oven the enplause, of the congregation. 


making bets as to which of us will be put over the side 





All the usuai conyentionalities of the Church are laid 


first.” However, after many portentous doses of quinine, | aside. The instant he appears in the pulpit murmurs of 
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“Eecolo! Eccolo!” (There he is! there he is!) run | heart—that is what has won the people of Bologna, Pisa, 


through the assembly, and at every pause, ‘‘ Bene ! 
Bene!” or even “Bravo!” are distinctly audible. 


The | fear and suspicion. 
father’s efforts to repress these outbursts have proved | life. 


Florence, Rome, and struck the narrow cardinals with 
Father Agostino is in the prime of 
He is now in fair health and in splendid oratorical 


aseless, and so he has given it up. The people are simply | form. His head is broad and finely formed ; his features 
earried away by his eloguence—old and young, high and | are clear-cut, but strong; his mouth is sweet, but firm. 


low. He is commonly called the New Savonarola. Let us 
hope he will not work out his legend. 
All sorts of tales are abroad about him. He is a widower 
who, in despair at losing a beloved wife, took to the clois- 
ter. He is a Garibaldian who has exchanged the red 
shirt for the monk’s cowl. 
be even more romantic. Some twenty years ago a young 
Italian of good birth became enamored of a beautiful girl, 
and the course of true love, as usual, not running smooth, 
in a fit of burning and headstrong passion, the impetuous 
Agostino cut the knot and ran away with his idol to 

itzerland. The rash pair were rudely aroused from 
love’s young dream by the appearance of an altogether 
matter-bf-fact personage, the brother of the young lady. 
He seems to have fallen on Agostino with his sword in 
the good old slashing style — but Agostino, it appears, 
epuld also play the swordsman, and in the desperate 
encounter which followed the girl’s brother’ fell, pierced 
t the heart by the hand of her lover. 
' What went with the young lady is not told ; but Agos- 
tino, overcome with horror and remorse, seems to have 
fled to a Franciscan monastery, and there sought pardon 
and expiation for his crime by twenty years of devotion, 
ngid seclusion and severe penance. His extraordinary 
qualities, the vigor of his intellect, his taste for learning, 
and above all, his eloquence, did not escape the notice of 
his superior. About four years ago he was ordered to 
preach at Bologna. 
hailed by the populace as a second Savonarola. He went 
to Florence last year, and was carried almost daily in a 
litter—for at the time he was very ill—into the Duomo. 
The whole of Florence was soon at his feet; the local 
journals employed numerous short-hand writers, and 
within a few hours of their delivery his sermons were 
hawked about the streets and devoured as greedily as 
Luther’s tracts. What is the secret of this extraordinary 
success ? First, no doubt, we have to deal with that rare 
thing, a born orator—and an orator who is not only a 
poet, but a fine reasoner, and evidently a great reader 
but, more than this, one little sentence points like a 
weather-cock to the chief source of his popularity with 
the masses, and we fear, also, to the rock upon which so 
many of Rome’s most gifted sons have split. 

““My friends,” he cried in the Duomo at Florence, 
“your great desire is to press onward — to advance in 


every sense of the word. Well, then, in the name of the | 


faith of our fathers, I say to you, ‘ Forward !’”” Sooner 
or later this sort of thing will be met by the imbecile, 
but apparently inevitable, ‘‘non possumus” of Rome, 
which broke the heart of Lacordaire, cowed Passaglia, 
‘paralyzed the intellect of Montalembert, and wrecked 


Who is this man ? | 





After his very first sermon he was | 


A smile, said to be irresistible in its geniality and tender- 
ness, is wont to play about his lips as he first surveys the 
eager, upturned faces of the vast congregations which 
flock to him. How long will it be before Rome stones 
this latest of her prophets? We shall see. 


The truth, however, seems to | _ 


MME, TUSSAUD. 
By MAry Titcoms. 

‘* Be sure and see Mme. Tussaud’s Wax-works,”’ said a 
friend, laughingly, as we were about leaving Paris en 
route for London. 

We had supposed this exhibition scarcely worth special 
attention among the more important sights of London ; 
but we remembered our friend’s suggéstion, when we 
found ourselves, one afternoon, in the vicinity of the 
elegant building, bearing the name ‘‘ Tussaud.” 

Passing through the vestibule, we entered the first 
‘*hall,” where the orchestra was discoursing music to an 
apparently large and attentive audience. When, however, 
the confusing impression of the first view was relieved, 
we perceived that we were’ somewhat mixed up among 
men and women of flesh and blood, and those of wax and 
wire ; and it was not always easy for us to tell ‘‘ which was 
which.” 

This wonderful collection, arranged in several large 
halls or salons, proved exceedingly interesting. The mar- 
velously life-like aspect of the figures—nearly four hun- 
dred in number—was a perpetual astonishment. Even 
after we had become conscious, by some ludicrous mis- 
apprehensions, that care was needful to avoid mistakes, 
we found ourselves unconsciously regarding some waxen 
personage as a companion visitor ; or falling into the still 
more awkward error of treating a living person like a wax 
figure ! 

The arrangement into groups, the natural attitude and 


| tasteful dress of the figures, favored the delusion created 
| by the life-like features. However, we started on our 
| tour of inspection ‘‘ forewarned and fore -armed ” against 





poor Father Hyacinthe, soon after his magnificent con- | 


ferences at Notre Dame. He feels that the old style is 
played out. ‘There is hardly a trace of the old dogmatic, 
much less Roman Catholic, theology left in his sermons— 
somehow or other the people don’t seem to miss it. His 
utterances are direct and glowing—defenses of the relig- 
dous instincts, expositions of human passiou in the light 
ef the higher spiritual experiences of the raco as regener- 
ate in Christ, vignettes of real life, flights of poetic decla- 
mation—in a word, grand, moral, philosophical and prac- 
4ieal orations, ordered with consummate art, and heated 
through and through. with the electric fire of a noble 








mistakes—as we believed. * 

The first hall was filled chiefly with the old kings and 
queens of England, and distinguished men of early times. 
The second or grand salon presented an interesting assem- 
blage of notables of many countries and of many ranks. 
Near the entrance was the figure of a beautiful woman, 
Mme. de St. Amaranthe, represented as sleeping. It had 
gained the name of ‘‘the sleeping beauty.” Visitors gath- 
ered about this curiously—for occasionally there was ob- 
served a tremor of the closed lids, and the ‘sleeping 
beauty ” half opened her eyes, to the intense surprise of 
the uninitiated. Near by stood a sturdy policeman, ap- 
parently to guard the ‘sleeping beauty ” from any injury 
of meddlesome fingers. A lady beside us turned to him, 
and asked some question about the history of the person 
represented, The policeman gravely turned his head to 
the inquirer, looked her in the face, and deliberately 
winked; a performance which gave the first intimation to 
her—and to ourselves—that he was not the ‘‘ genuine 
article”! 

One plainly dressed little woman ia « grcup near the 
centre of this room mihi not attract srecia: artenticz 
until it was known tha it represented Mme. Tassaud. 


MME. 





TUSSA UD. 








DEATH-MASK OF ROBESPIERRE, 


the founder of this exhibition, as she looked at the age 
of eighty. 

Her history is remarkable. She was born at Berne, 
Switzerland, in 1760. Her father, Joseph Grosholtz, had 
distinguished himself in Germany for military services. 
But after his death, little Marie Grosholtz, at the age of 
six, was sent to Paris, and adopted by her uncle, M. Cur- 
tius, a successful artist of the time, whose talent had won 
the favor of Louis XVI. 

At that period, modeling in wax was much practiced, 
and M. Curtius excelled in this art, and his exhibition- 





rooms, filled with specimens of his skill, were frequented | 


by the distinguished men of Paris. 
veloped remarkable ability in the same accomplishment, 
and when very young, the task of taking casts of the 
heads of notable Frenchmen was confided to her. Nu- 
merous figures in the museum of M. Curtius were the 
handiwork of his niece. 

Marie Gresholtz became a very accomplished young 
woman. Mme. Elizabeth, the sister of Louis XVL., being 
herself desirous to learn modeling in wax, engaged the 
young artist to live with her as companion and teacher. 
During her long residence at the Tuileries and at Ver- 
sailles, Marie became personally acquainted with the 





MME. TUSSAUD AT WORK, 


His niece soon de- | 


| 








unfortunate Marie Antoinette, and others of the royal 
family, as well as with many distinguished members of 
the French Court. 

Early in 1789, M. Curtius became anxious for his niece 
to return to his own home, and she reluctantly parted 
from her kind friend, the Princess Elizabeth. The mea 
of learning, talent and taste who had, in times past, bees 
accustomed to gather in her uncle’s hospitable house 
had made a deep impression on the young girl’s mind, 
but when she returned from Versailles the political af- 
fairs of France were assuming a most serious aspect in 
deed ; and Marie perceived that many of the visitors were 
wild, fanatic politicians, who advanced the most radical 
views, and thundered forth wholesale anathemas. 



































THE GUILLOTINE. 


The horrors of the French Revolution soon followed. 


| M. Curtius, though a royalist at heart, pursued a cau- 


tious, politic course, which he believed saved the lives of 
his family from violent death. His museum was fre 
quented by the most radical revolutionists of the time; 
for he and his niece were often required to take casts of 
the wretched victims of the guillotine, and these figures 
drew crowds to the exhibition-rooms. 

Marie was imprisoned with her uncle’s family for three 
months in La Force. Josephine, afterward Empress of 
I'rance, but then Mme. Beauharnais, was confined there 
at the same time. Many of Marie’s dear friends were 
sacrificed during the Reign of Terror; but much of the 
time she seems to have continued her occupation of mod- 
eling. She was called upon to take a cast of Marat’s 
features after he was killed, and also of Charlotte Cor- 
day’s ; of the Princess de Lamballe, whom she had knowa 
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at Versailles; of Fouquier and 
Robespierre —all aftor execu- 
tion; as well as of many others 
who were the unfortunate vic- 
tims of this terrible struggle. 

It was not until after peace 
was restored that she was mar- 
ried ; and only for a brief time 
did she enjoy quiet home-life. 
Misfortunes came; and Mme. 
Tussaud, finding herself in des- 
titute circumstances, again turn- 
ed her artistic talent to good ac- 
eount, for the support of herself 
and family. Her skill was so 
well known that she at once re- 
newed her former success in 
modeling. 

On one occasion she was sent 
for to go to the Tuileries to take 
acast of Napoleon, when he was 
First Consul. She was request- 
ed to be there at six in the morn- 
ing. Josephine greeted her 
most kindly, and was very social ; 
but Napoleon preserved his 
usual taciturnity. When Mme. 


Tussaud was about to put the plaster on his face, she | 
begged him not to be alarmed, as it was perfectly harm- 
less. ‘Alarmed!’ he exclaimed; ‘I should not be 
alarmed if you were to surround my head with loaded 
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solely to please the beautiful 
Josephine. 

In 1802, Mme. Tussaud obtain- 
ed a passport to England with 
much difficulty —it being then 
contrary to law for any artists to 
leave France. Her first collec- 
tion of wax figures, after having 
been successfully exhibited in 
several cities, was lost by ship- 
wreck while on its way from Ire- 
land to London. But with un- 
daunted resolution she began a 
new collection, which she es- 
tablished permanently in Lon- 
don, where it is now justly re- 
garded as one of the “ sights of 
the metropolis.” 

Among the many figures in 
the present collection, modeled 
from life by Mme. Tussaud’s 
own hand, are those of George 
III., Queen Caroline, Voltaire, 
the Duke of York, Walter Scott, 
Fouquier, Robespierre, Count 
de Lorge (a prisoner in the Bas- 
tile), Napoleon Bonaparte (taken 


in 1815) and Marat ; also numerous others, whose pecu- 
liarities of form and features were gathered by careful 
study of portraits and written descriptions. 

The whole exhibition is a valuable aid to the study of 


pistols.” Napoleon had consented to have the cast taken | history, and of the costumes of different periods, but is 








[ONE OF DU MAURIER’S CARTOONS ON MME, TUSSAUD'S.] 


KINDLY MEANT. 





Scene—A dance at the Portman Rooms (late Mme. Tussaud’s). 


Ingenuous Masher (to Ancient Chaperons)—‘‘ AW—I SAY—AWFULLY DRAUGHTY HERE, DON’TCHERKNOW! Won’r you 
GO AND siIT IN THE ‘CHAMBER OF HoRRoRS’?—THEX’VE GOT A STOVE, AND YOU'LL FEEL 80 MUCH MORE AT HOME 


THERE, DON’ TOHERKNOW |” 
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specially interesting as a revelation of the patient industry , 


and resolute energy of a talented woman, who endured 
the horrors of one of the most terrible revolutions the 
world has known. 


| 


| 


Mme. Tussaud died in London, April 15th, 1850, at the | 


age of ninety, leaving her collection to her sons. Mr. 
Joseph Tussaud, the present modeler, recently gave a 
journalistic visitor some very interesting information rel- 
ative to the famous establishment, which has recently 
moved into new and elegant quarters. 

“‘Forty-five years ago,” he said, ‘‘ Mme. Tuss#td had 
removed her show from the ‘Green Man,’ at Blackheath, 
to a shed-like apartment, originally intended as a mess- 
room for the Guards, at 58 Baker Street. This she en- 
gaged by the week only.- Business did not turn out well, 
and arrangements were made for a hasty visit to Brighton, 
when suddenly Mme. Malibran, the famous prima donna, 
died. Mme. Tussaud immediately modeled a figure of 
the late popular favorite. The production turned out an 
enormous success ; and the public all at once took it into 


its head to come in one constant stream to view the coun- | 


terfeit presentment of their deceased idol. The conse- 
quences of this unexpected turn of Fortune’s wheel were 
a stoppage of forty-five years at that place, and the per- 
manent location in London of Mme. Tussaud’s ‘ Wax- 
works Exhibition.’ 

** Respecting modeling, my modus operandi is simplicity 
itself. I desire, say, a model of a statesman : I haunt the 
precincts of the House of Commons, steal into the lobby, 
and having found my prey, the rest is easy ; I make copi- 
ous notes—no sketches—simply jotting down every de- 
tail of features, flesh tints, stature, dress, etc. ; then I ob- 
tain portraits and set to work, whenever practicable, 
revisiting my unsuspecting victim during the progress 


of the modeling. I act in precisely the same way in the 
case of a criminal, simply making my calls at the Old 
Bailey, or some similar institution, instead of the House 
of Commons. The cast is first made, a mold is taken, 
the wax is poured into the same, and a hollow molding ig 
the result. 

“When once the wax head is considered satisfactory, 
the next great difficulty to be met takes the form of the 
hair, eyebrows, eyelashes, and whatever other adornments 
of a like nature are required. Every hair must be placed 
in the head separately. Hairs must be specially selected 
—short, fine, and with points for eyelashes, and much the 
same for eyebrows; and, of course, great pains are re 
quired in securing the actual color required for 2 particu- 
lar figure. 

“The next process is the painting ; we have a secret 
method in this department also. I should add that the 
entire figure is first made in clayin the nude. The whole 
of the form excepting the head and hands is cast in a com- 
position of a more durable nature than wax. The dress 
ing of the figure completes the work. We frequently 
dress criminals in the actual clothes previously worn by 
them. We cannot always arrange this with the non-crim- 
inal class. Supposing we should require Mr. Gladstone 
as he now appears, with his ill-fitting overcoat, his cele- 
brated hat, umbrella, etc,, we should simply find out the 
maker of each article and obtain a duplicate of the same. 

‘* The public is quick to recognize the fidelity of a por- 
trait. A jockey, expelled from the Jockey Club, used te 
visit the exhibition very often for the sole purpose of 
venting his spleen against the image of his supposed 
enemy, the late Fred Archer, and he was more than once 
heard to remark that ‘it was so like, hc would give any- 
thing to smash it.’”’ 





THE ORANGE-TREE. 


By DovuGLas W,. SLADEN. 


Is THERE tree to match with thee, 
Flower-foisoned orange-tree, 
Gleaming with the snowy splendor 
Of thy blossom-bells, which render 
Such an incense offering 

As her priests might never bring 
In the shrines of ancient Hellas 
To the altars of Queen Pallas ? 


Is there tree to mateh with thee, 
Orange-laden orange-tree, 

With thy golden harvest cleaving 
The green shimmer of thy leaving, 
Leaving such as Daphne took 
When she fied the amorous leek 
Of the Summer-god Apollo 

In the famed Thessalian hollow ? 


Verily, O orange-tree, 

There is none to match with thee, 
Leaved in chill and sultry weather, 
Hung with flowers and fruit together, 
Well proportioned, smooth of hele, 
Doubly perfect as a whole, 

And with trunk, leaf, fruit and flower 
Each most perfeet of its hour. 


ALUMINUM. 


Tue death of I’. J. Seymour in Findlay, O., last month, is 
a loss to the scientific world. Mr. Seymour discovered a 


method of manufacturing aluminum at a cost so much 
under the market value as to net the company of which 
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But it once was mine to see 
Maiden meet to match with thee, 
With the pure heart in her bosom 
Sweet as is thine open blossom, 
With her mien and household ways 
Smooth as are thy leaves, her days 
Well proportioned and fruit-laden 
As thy branches—a fair maiden. 


Listen, too, O orange-tree, 

She, whom I would match with thee 
For the graces to her given, 

"Neath a soft blue Soythern heaven 
As thou wast, was born to cheer 
Al men who should look on her; 
And like thee, God did not stint her 
With a fruitless, leafiess Winter. 


This is why, O orange-tree, 

I wouk! mateh this maid with thee. 
When her mind fruits not, it flowers, 
And im sombre Winter hours, 

When to fruit or flower loath 

All things are, it teems with both, 
Shady, fragrant, nurture-giving 

When they show seant signs of living. 

















he was the manager a large profit. The process was 4 
profound seeret and was known only to Mr. Seymour. 
As far as can be gathered by rumor, the elay was heated 
to 1,500°, and when thoroughly fused the aluminum was 
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separated from the baser materials by the addition of a 
chemical known only to the manager, and this final stage 
was accomplished with no one but himself in the room. 
His death was sudden, and he carries his secret to the 
grave with him, which is, indeed, regrettable, for the 
possibilities held out by this metal surpasses comprehen- 
sion. Three times lighter than steel, of greater tensile 
strength, and unsusceptible to rust, whose native silvery 
beauty no exposure can impair, the limit of its usefulness 
cannot be reached by the most distant leap of the imag- 
ination. 

At one time aluminum was more costly than gold. Now 
by successive steps its cost has been reduced to $2 a 
pound. Ultimately it can be manufactured at as small a 
cost as steel, if, indeed, not at a smaller figure. Iron is 
found only in certain places. Aluminum is everywhere 
present. It is the metallic base of clay, and the quantity 
is practically unlimited. The difficulty that stands in 
the way of its general adoption is the cost of producing 
it. When the new affinities have been discovered — 
and chemists and scientists are experimenting night and 
day—then we will enter upon a new age—the aluminum 
age. 

When this metallic millennium has been reached, we 
may have buildings of the same size as to-day, or perhaps | 
larger, built entirely of aluminum, the front, sides, rear 
and roof composed of single castings. As this metal is as 
fire-proof as iron, and the size of the plates render them 
less liable to warp and curl by intense heat, the fire in- 
surance business will have a bad set-back. Such build- 
ings would never require painting or care, a wet sponge 
being all that would be necessary at any time to remove 
the dust from its silvery glistening surface. A revolution 
would be wrought in ship-building ; they would be three 
times lighter and just as strong, with, consequently, far 
greater buoyancy. For engines and machinery it is the 
most perfect metal yet discovered. With it the one great 
obstacle to practical aerial navigation will have been re- 
moved. Guns of greater size and of infinitely greater 
strength could be readily cast—the power and range of 
which it would be impossible to estimate. In fact, in 
nearly every branch of mechanics existing modes would | 
be immediately revolutionized. 





WAR-DOGS. 
By A. S. 

Nor content with making every available inhabitant of 
the Fatherland a soldier for at least a portion of his ca- 
reer, those under whose control are placed the military 
affairs of the German nation commenced some years ago 
a system of training members of the canine race for serv- 
ice with the colors, and most valuable and willing auxil- 





iaries have these soldier-dogs shown themselves to be. 
The Russians and the French have been quick to seize | 
upon the new departure. 

When Shakespeare spoke of ‘‘slipping the dogs of 
war,” he could have had little idea that a lapse of three 
centuries or so would see a practical illustration of his 
words, and that one of the mightiest armies of the world | 
would then have equipped itself with four-footed soldiers. | 
The ‘‘ havoc,” though, which the poet imagined the ani- 
mals of which he wrote capable of working, is not ever 
likely to beeome an accomplished fact. The ‘‘dogs of 
war” of to-day are not kept with a view to their proving 
personally destructive to the foe ; their part is rather to 
aid their human comrades by the exercise of senses which 
in them attain to a degree of perfection never found in 
-man, or, perhaps, we ought to say, civilized man; for, 








according to Humboldt and later travelers, the Indians 
of Peru are able to distinguish in the middle of the night 
whether an approaching stranger is a European, Ameri- 
can Indian, or a negro ; while the natives of the Antilles 
are said to be able to deside by the sense of smell alono 
whether footsteps have been made by a negro or a 
white man. 

Be this as it may, it is to the delicacy of their powers 
of scent that dogs in great measure owe their inclusion 
amongst the defenders of their country. Practice has 
shown that a properly trained dog stationed with a sentry 
will discover the approach of any one advancing long be- 
fore the straining ears of his companion sueceed in catch- 
ing the slightest sound ; and a dog sent out with a re- 
connoitring party will, in the same way, make known 
the fact that there is something in front which deserves 
attention, while the soldiers, who are mainly dependent 
upon their powers of vision, are still in ignorance of the 
nearness of any disturbing element. Besides the services 
which military dogs may very well render as sentries and 
scouts, there is a wide field of usef=lness for them as car- 
riers of dispatches between different divisions of an 
army, both on the march and in action, as bearers of 


| ammunition, and as discoverers and succorers of the 


wounded, and watchers by the dead. Before proceeding 
to a fuller discussion of the subject, it will be well to note 
the breed from which warrior-dogs have been most suc- 
cessfully recruited. We believe that these four - footed, 
soldiers can claim members from among a goodly propor- 
tion of the various breeds into which their species is di- 
vided, but by far the most used and most valued are 
those which belong to the Spitz tribe, the members of 
which would scarcely have been suspected to possess the 
different requisite characteristics to any very marked de- 
gree. Most of the Spitz war-dogs are white, but,’ other 
things equal, gray ones are preferred, as being a great 
deal less conspicuous than their snowy brethren. It is 
said that these Spitz dogs have a peculiarity, which is 
one of the attributes for which the breed is noted in ita 
native country, and that is, their deeply rooted dislike ta 
confinement. So far does this go, that once they are 
chained, dependence cannot be placed upon them. any 
longer. While they are left at liberty, no animals are 
more faithful and trustworthy, but restraint seems to 
have the effect of almost entirely eradicating their good 
qualities. 

One of the first lessons that is imstilled into the minds 
of war-dogs is the absolute necessity for silence when on 
duty. In the natural course of events a dog would hail 
the approach of an enemy by an outbreak of furious bark- 
ing, but this, of course, would be the very last thing de 
sirable in actual warfare. Dogs on sentry or scouting 
duty are taught to announce their discoveries by low 
growls; indeed, some of the more highly trained ones, 
manage to make known the items of intelligence which; 
they are able to give, merely by gestures, never uttering 
a sound while on duty. German regimental dogs are 
taught early in their military career to distinguish the 
particular uniforms against which they may one day have 
to serve. Men are dressed as French and Russian sol- 
diers, and in these characters make themselves as dis- 
agreeable as possible to the dogs, so as to insure their ; 
animosity against any one wearing those particular, eos- 
tumes. Any one who has owned a dog which regarded 
postmen or policemen in the light of enemies, as dogs.. 
often do, will appreciate the effect that a distinctive cos- 
tume has upon members of the canine tribe. 

Sentry-dogs are particular!y useful at night, when their | 
keen sense of smell enables them to discover the approach . 
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ef a foe as easily as they could in broad daylight. 
no easy matter to train dogs to act as successful bearers 
ef dispatches. A great dcal of patient work will be re- 
quired from those who attempt to teach them this duty. 
It is essential that they should be able to perform it by 
night as well as by day, and, according to some trainers, 
when once they have acquired the knack of finding their 
way between two given points in the dark, they perform 
their journeys much quicker under these circumstances 
than in daylight, presumably because they are then less 
apt to have their attention diverted from the business in 
hand. 

A point of vital importance is the inculcation of the 
necessity of avoiding strangers when bearing dispatches. 
As an instance of the perfection with which this lesson 
may be instilled, we will quote the case of a German s0l- 


dier-dog who, if he meets any persons whon carrying dis- , 


patches with whom he is 
not acquainted, will con- 


It is | 





DOGS. 





are made a great deal of by the men, whose fondness for 
their pets and comrades in arms takes a practical turn 
that results in their being very well looked after, so far 
as the question—all-important to the dog-mind—of food 
is concerned. 

This idea of employing dogs in warfare is no new one, 
It is related that the soldiers of Rhodes never left the 
camp on outpost duty without being accompanied by 
their trusty canine friends. Napoleon’s Italian Army in- 
cluded a dog, who more than once did good service in 
detectins the of the A dog named 
**Dellys” held.the rank of corporal in the Second Regi- 
ment of the Zouaves of the French Army in Africa. His 
deeds to some extent contradict the statement made, at 
the commencement of this article, regarding the non-ag- 
eressiveness of military dogs. 

Before ‘‘Dellys” joined the regiment many sentries 

were lost, by Arabs crawl- 
ing up to them in the 


advances enemy. 





ecal himself behind the 
nearest cover until they 
have passed, lying flat and 
motionless upon the 
ground if there is no cover 
near at hand, and resum- 
ing his course as soon as 
the coast is clear. Leath- 
er pouches in which let- 
tars may be placed are at- 
tached to the light iron 
collars which the war-dogs 
ef the German Army wear. 
It is naturally of import- 
cnec that the pouches 
should be provided with 
some kind of fastening 
wlich, while easy to loos- 
enaand secure, is sufficient- 
ly reliable to insure the 
eafety of the contents in 
the not improbable event 
ef the bearer having to 
race violently for safety. 
The chief difficulty to be 
evercome in training dogs 
t» earry supplies of am- 








dark and stabbing them; 
but the dog soon enabled 
the Zouaves to repay the 
enemy in their own coin, 
and this to such a tune 
that the practice of steal- 
ing upon sentries was 
quite abandoned by them. 
*Dellys” was taught to 
creep towards an Arab 
sentry with some bushes 
tied to his neck, stop- 
ping whenever the man 
looked in his direction, so 
that he appeared nothing 
more formidable than a 
shrub. In this manner 
he approached the unsus 
pecting sentry until he 
was near enough to jump 
at his throat, and then 
it was all over with the 
Arab, for ‘‘ Dellys” never 
relaxed his hold until 
life was extinct. 





raanition for use upon A Secret Tauisman. — 
the field of action is their The Germans have a story 
natural disinclination to : which that home - loving 
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stand fire. Once their PAGE 270. people like to repeat. A 


yropensity to turn tail 

«hen the rifles begin to crack in every direction has been 
eorrected, it is a comparatively easy matter to teach them 
ts ran up and down the line, stopping whenever a man 
bids them, and retiring now and again to the rear in 
erder that the panniers which they carry may be replen- 
ished with fresh cartridges. 

The most interesting portion of the dog-drill is the 
education given them regarding the proper course to be 
parsued after an engagement. The training in this re- 
spect is carried out with the aid of men who pretend to 
be killed or wounded. The dogs are taught to accom- 
pany the search party, and ranging about, to return and 
intimate their discoveries of dcad or injured men, guid- 
ing the soldiers with them to those who require either 
care or a soldier's burial. Every company in those divi- 
sions of the German Army in which soldier-dogs are to 
be found possesses either two or three, so the dogs of a 
regiment are at least a couple of score in number. They 


father, when his daughter 
became a bride, gave her 2 golden casket, with the in- 
junction not to pass it into other hands, for it held a 
charm which, in her keeping, would be of inestimable 
value to her as the mistress of a house. Not only was 
she to have the entire care of it, but she was to take it 
every morning to the cellar, the kitchen, the dining-room, 
the library, the parlor, the bedrooms, and to remain with 
it in each place for five minutes, looking carefully about. 
After a lapse of three years the father was to send the 
key, that the secret talisman might be revealed. The di- 
rections were followed ; the key was sent; the casket 
was opened. It was found to contain an old parchment, 
on which was written these words: ‘‘The eyes of the 
mistress are worth one hundred pair of servants’ hands.” 
The wise father knew that a practice of inspection fol- 
lowed faithfully for three years would become a habit 
| and be self-perpetuating—that the golden casket and the 

hidden charm would have accomplished their mission. 
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‘*] CREPT CAUTIOUSLY DOWN A SHARP RENT IN THE ROCK, AND REACHED AND OLUTCHED THE CHILD.” 


ONE YEAR. 


By 


Tue lights of Lynn and Swampscott blinked redly 
through the storm. Out on the brown Nahant cliffs the 
wind was blowing a gale, and the tide tearing through 
the great gashes in the rocks. Gusts of rain hurtled by 
the window. My husband’s hand moved on the lace 
counterpane—his dull eyes opened. 

“Don’t cry, Gladys,” he said, and feebly stroked my 
bowed head. ‘We have had six months of happiness 
together—not every one has as much—eh, Venn ?” looking 
up, in his old, bright, boyish way, to the man who leaned 
against the carved head of the bed. 

“It is a longer period of happiness than J have ever 
known !” Chesney Venn answered, bitterly. 

The night-lamp made strange shadows in the room. 
The carved oak furniture, the tall chimney-piece, whereon 
Vol. XXVIII, No. 3—18 
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a clock in tortoise-shell and brass was ticking away the 
last moments of a precious life—even Chesney Venn’s 
blonde face—took grotesque form before my distracted 
eyes. I had never liked the man — my husband’s own 
familiar friend —and I was madly jealous that Sydney 
should think of him now. 

‘*Put your face closer to mine, Gladys,” entreated my 
husband. ‘Poor little love! You do not know how to 
bear sorrow.” 

He drew my loose hair across his breast in great smoth- 
ering billows of darkness. 

‘“‘T want you to make me a promise before I go, Gladys.” 

“Oh, Sydney, how can you go?” I wailed. ‘‘ How can 
you leave me? I will promise anything—yes, anything— 
to please you! Is not your word my law ?” 


ONE YEAR. 





His pale, boyi-h tace remained preternaturally calm. 





‘*My poor child! I tried to reach him in time, but 


He looked around the room, as through seeking some | there was an accident on the road.” 


other person. 

**Has Colonel Thorpe come ?” he asked. 

““No, dear boy. The carriage went over to Lynn more 
than an hour ago. It is storming furiously outside— 
doubtless the train is delayed,” Venn answered. 

Sydney’s dying eyes came back to me. 

“T wish Thorpe was here,” he muttered. ‘‘ You must 
Do not move, Gladys—let 
You have promised to do 
forget me! You 


give him a message from me. 
me look at you while I may. 
the thing I wished, you know. It is this 
are but eighteen—it is easy to forget at that age—and one 
year from this night you must marry again !” 

I could not speak—I could only stare in horrified 
amazement ; and on the other side of the bed Chesney 
Venn’s eyes were shining balefully down upon us both. 

“Before I married you, Gladys,” Sydney went on, his 
voice growing weaker with each word, ‘“‘I learned by 
accident that another—and a far better man, God knows 
—loved you more than I did. For months, perhaps years, 
he has suffered like a hero, and made no sign.” He drew 
a sealed letter from beneath his pillow. ‘‘ You will find 
his name written here, pet. After my burial, read it. I 
charge you, with my last breath, to marry that man with- 
out any unnecessary delay. We both owe him recom- 
pense for the wrong I did in taking you from him. He 
will make you happy—far happier than I have made you, 
poor little girl! I am but a weak, shallow fellow, and 
my love is like myself 

Was I dreaming, or did I actually hear Venn, on the 
other side of the bed, mutter : 

* True, 

My husband suddenly threw his arms around me. 
‘Say that you 


forgive me for snatching you from the man who should 


by heaven !” 


“T give you up to him!” he gasped 


have been your husband. A year, mind !—forget me in a 
year ! You have promised 

He thrust the letter into my hand 

It remained flattened betwixt our two clasping palms, 
Gladys. Why 


Tam sorry, pet—ina 


*“T have never loved you half enough, 
doesn’t Thorpe come ? Tell him 
year—in a year--marry the other 

* Sydney !” I moaned 
this thing of me ?” 

But his head, with its bright curls, had fallen back on 
the pillow. The doctor, the nurse and Chesney Venn 
all rushed to my aid. 

“For God's sake don’t prolong this agony, Gladys,” 
cried Venn, hoarsely. **Tt kills me to look at you ag 

I saw the physician feel for the pulse that had ceased 
to beat 
the lace counterpane. 


‘oh, Sydney, how can you ask 


saw him lay Sydney’s hand solemnly down on 
I understood the significance of 


the action, and with a shriek I fell, widowed and uncon- | 


scious, across my husband’s body. I awoke in another 
room. Through tattered the pink dawn 
breaking ; white sails of coasters flecked the vast green 
sea. A dark man, of soldierly bearing, with the scar of 
an old sabre-cut across his forehead, stood at the foot of 
the sofa on which I lay. I watched him through half- 
closed lids before I spoke. He had a stately, distingué 
air, but he looked haggard and care-worn. 

*You did not 
* vou thought us both too young ; 
Iam barely eighteen, guardy, and my life is done.” 

‘** Life is never done till we have ceased to suffer,” an- 
swered Colonel Thorpe. 


clouds was 


want me to marry Sydney,” I said ; 
and now it is all over ! 


** Why did you not come sooner ?” I groaned. ‘‘Sydney | 


had some message for you, and he died with it unspoken.” 


l 


| 
| 


| 


I started up with a cry. 

“The letter ! where is the letter that Sydney gave me 
as he died ? 

The nurse, who had been applying restoratives to me, 
answered : 

‘‘T am sure, Mr. Venn has it. I saw it in his hand. 
He left the house when Colonel Thorpe arrived.” 

** What letter is che tall:ing about ?” said the colonel to 
the nurse. Ina panic I ran to him, and clung about his 
neck. He had been my guardian for years and years. 

‘*Sydney wrote the name of some man in a letter ”—J] 
gasped —‘‘some man that he wanted me to marry in a 
year’s time ; and I promised—oh, I promised, guardy ! 
He must have been delitious—save me, help me! I am 


| afraid of that letter !” 


His arm closed about me like steel. 

**Be calm, Gladys ; no harm shall come to you while 
you are under my protection. Just Heaven! was it 
necessary for that boy to play the fool in death as in 
life ?” 

Then he gave me abruptly to the nurse. 

**Take care of her!” he said, in a shaken voice. ‘At 
another time I will talk further of this matter.” 

I remember little of the next few days. My boy hus- 
band was laid in the grave, and I went back to the Na- 
hant villa, on the grooved and gashed rocks, my slight 
figure draped in blackest crape, my heart as sombre as 
my dress, 

The house was the property of Colonel Thorpe, who 
had placed it at Sydney’s disposal for the short, sweet 
half-year that was alike the beginning and the end of our 
married life. The splendid rooms, with their luxurious 
appointments, the deep porches ablaze with rare plants 
in foreign jars, the lawns like emerald velvet, the 
under the copper beech-trees 


walks 
the brown rocks, forever 
spattered with wind-blown brine—all these things teemed 
with memories of Sydney. 

‘You must go abroad,” Colonel Thorpe said, knitting 
his black brows at me; ‘ you will never recover health 
or spirits here, Gladys.” 

“If you take me from this place,” I answered, ‘ 
will kill me! Surely you cannot begrudge me the poor 
pleasure of remaining where I have been so happy with 
Sydney !” 

“IT begrudge you nothing,” he answered, quickly ; 
“‘nor do I wish to force your inclination in any way. 
Stay, if you like, poor child !” 

Two weeks passed. I had seen nothing of Chesney 
Venn nor the letter which he had appropriated, and in 
the apathy of despair that possessed me I gave no thought 
to either. 

One day, when an east wind was blowing through the 
black rents in the cliffs, and the livid-green harbor writhed 
in torments of foam, I wandered out into the great gar- 
den, and down to the entrance-gate of the villa. 

This was an imposing brick arch, matted in ivy. I had 
almost reached it, when something darted under the gate 
and bounced into a blazing bed of geraniums by my side. 

A child 


tousled curls and saucy blue eves. 


A) ou 


a mere baby, ragged, unwashed, with yellow, 
He stretched out lis 
dimpled, lawless hands to clutch the flowers. 
** Wait,” said I, softly. 
The young marauder gave me a long, unwinking stare. 


“Gimme some!” he commanded, stamping his tiny 


‘“What are you doing ?” 


foot. 
**With pleasure,” I replied, smiling in spite of myself. 
‘*What is your name ?” 








sea 
ou 
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He lisped something, out of which I, unfamiliar with 
baby lore, could make but one syllable —‘‘ Nee ”— then 
gathered up the corners of his torn pinafore to receive 
my gift. 

‘As I began to break the geraniums I was aware that a 
woman had appeared in the brick gate-way—a wild, dark, 
handsome creature, with the look of an untamed leopard- 
ess. She gave me one scathing glance, and pouncing 
on the child, tossed him up to her shoulder. 

‘* What devil’s whim led you into this gate ?” she cried, 
savagely. 

“Pray, let him take the flowers, since I have gathered 
them for him,” I entreated. 

The wild-eyed mother stopped, scowling on me darkly. 
I filled her child’s hands, and as I did so, kissed his rose- 
leaf cheek. Instantly her face changed. 

“Thank you, ma’am,” she said, hoarsely, ‘‘ You’re the 
young lady that has just been widowed ? Not every one 
in your station would condescend to kiss my child. Do 
you know who I am ?” 

“No,” I answered ; ‘‘ but perhaps you, too, have known 
sorrow.” 

“As God hears us, yes! but not of your kind. I’m the 
daughter of old Jack Fergus, the fisherman who lives 
down on the rocks.” 

And she turned and disappeared with her baby through 
the gate. 

“Hagar and young Ishmael,” I thought, and went 
slowly back to the villa. 

In the oak drawing-room, hung with Eastern stuffs, and 
scented with tea-roses in red porcelain jars, Chesney Venn 
was waiting for me. Blonde, elegant, eager-eyed, he 
arose as I entered. 

“Here is Sydney’s letter,” he began, holding out the 
sealed envelope. ‘* Of course, you knew that I had it. I 
ought to have brought it before, for your husband, in my 
presence, asked you to open it after his burial; but I 
dared not approach you sooner, knowing well that I could 
not control myself. Great God !” staring at me in shocked 
amaze; ‘“‘how pale you look !—how changed! Don’t, 
Gladys! You must not go on like this—Sydney was not 
worth it!” 

I tried to draw myself up. 

“Mr, Venn— 

He interrupted me, hotly. 

“He was your husband just six months, and in that 
time he managed to squander your entire fortune, so that 
you are now left penniless on Colonel Thorpe’s hands.” 

“Tt cannot be!” I cried, indignantly. ‘I will not be- 
lieve it !” 

“Ask Thorpe,” sneered Venn; ‘“‘ke knows! Sydney 
gambled in stocks, or something of that sort. On his 
fleath-bed he confessed to me that he had lost every dol- 
lar of your inheritance. Oh, Gladys, why did you marry 
the young idiot ? And why do you mourn for him now ?” 
Chesney Venn stalked up to me with mad riot in his 
eyes—with a dark flush creeping up to his blonde tem- 
ples. ‘It was sickening to watch you, wasting your 
heart on that boy,” he hissed. ‘God only knows how I 
endured it so long! There were times when I longed to 
strike him dead. He knew that I loved you madly—he 
guessed my secret, if you did not. His eyes looked into 
my heart, though yours were stone-blind. It is time to 
throw off the mask, Gladys—I have lived a lie before you 
long enough. Your husband has been in his grave but 
two weeks, yet I must and will speak. I love you, and 
now that he is dead, I claim you by right of that love. 
Here—take his letter! If any sense of justice was left in 


” 


” 


his heart, I know what name he has written there.” 








Overwhelmed by a sinister fear, I tore open the en- 
velope, and in Sydney’s handwriting read these words : 


“My Darina: If you loved me living, then listen to me dead. 
From the grave I charge you to show pity to the man whose whole 
earthly happiness has been wrecked by your marriage with me— 
the man whom I love as a brother—Chesney Venn. Become his 
wife, Gladys. I resign you to him with the full assurance that I 
could not leave your future in better hands.” 


With a cry I flew toward the door, and almost into the 
arms of Colonel Thorpe, who was just entering. 

**Read it!” I said, holding out the dreadful letter 
**He has given me to this man, like a bale of merchan 
dise! Js it true that Sydney squandered my fortune ? 
Is it true that I am now a beggar ?” 

The blood flew into the colonel’s dark, scarred face. 
He turned on Venn—I thought he was about to knock 
him down. 

** You dared tell her ‘hat ?” he shouted. 
interloper a 

Then he checked himself, and with knitted brows read 
the letter. 

‘*Venn, how did you induce Sydney to write these 
lines ?” he sneered. 

**You wrong me,” answered Venn, stiffly ; ‘‘ but I can- 
not expect you to be just in this matter, sir. I know 
that even a man of steel may have some secret weak- 
ness r 

Colonel Thorpe pointed to the library. 

‘*Be so good as to step into that room, Venn. 
speak to my ward alone.” 

With the tread of a victor, Venn obeyed. 
turned to me. 

‘*Gladys, my poor child——” he began, in a softencd 
voice, but I interrupted, impatiently : 

“Ts it true, Colonel Thorpe—is it true 

“It is true,” he admitted, reluctantly, ‘that Sydney 
was unfortunate in business—that he lost money in rash 
speculation ; but if Venn ever mentions the matter again 
I shall be tempted to murder him! As for this letter, 
let us try to think of it fairly, impartially, Gladys. First 
of all, it seems to displease—yes, horrify you.” 

He turned my face to the light, searching it with a keen 
but kindly gaze. 

“T always disliked Chesney Venn,” I sobbed; ‘ but 
Sydney would have him constantly at the villa. Once we 
quarreled because my husband charged me with treating 
his friend unkindly. Yes, he was always here, and Syd- 
ney loved him dearly. Oh, I might have known, guardy, 
that his name would be in this letter! I might have 
known! And Iam pledged to do as Sydney wished !—a 
dead man holds my promise, and I must keep it, though 
the keeping kill me.” 

‘*Hush !” commanded Thorpe. ‘‘Do you think I will 
stand by and see you sacrifice yourself, even at the bid- 
ding of a dead husband? Never! Sydney generously 
allows you a year in which to cherish his memory.” 
There was a sneer in his tone. ‘* Who knows what may 
happen in a year? Meanwhile, I shall take good care 
that you are spared all unnecessary annoyance.” 

‘IT must do as Sydney bade me,” I persisted, hiding 
my face against his broad shoulder, which trembled 1. 
| my touch ; then I added, incoherently, ‘‘ And Icannot- | 
| cannot, for I detest Chesney Venn !” 

He did not smile, but simply put me from him, ar 
went into the library, where Venn waited. What passed 
betwixt the two men, I know not; but at the end of a 
half-hour, Venn, with a flushed, defiant face, came forth 

| alone. 


** Meddlesome 
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your guardian that I 
will not approach you 
as a lover —that I will 
not urge Sydney’s last 
request upon your con- 


months,” he said. 
‘‘ But, all the same, I 
look upon you as my 
OWN possession. 
promised—I heard you ! 
—to do as he wished. 
He wished you to marry 
me at a year’s end !” 

Then he went away, 
and I sank in a heap 
on the tufted floor of 
the drawing-room, and 
wept the most bitter 
tears that my eyes had 
ever shed. 

Autumn came. The 
beacon - lights in the 
harbor and at Egg Rock 
twinkled through chilly 
gray mists. The little 
rocky peninsula grew 
silent, like a nest from 
which the birds have 
flown. Along the white 
road to Lynn, where 
the green brine breaks 
on either side, splendid 
equipages had ceased 
toroll. But still Colonel 
Thorpe and his servants 
continued at the villa 
on the Nahant rocks— 
and I with them. 

“‘I cannot be a de- 
pendent upon your 
bounty longer,” I said 
to my guardian. ‘If Sydney has spent my 
fortune, I must seek employment. I have 
health, a fair education and good temper— 
I might go out as a nursery governess.” 

**You will do nothing of the kind !” he 
answered, sharply. ‘‘If you cannot stay 
with me as my guest, Gladys, remain here 
as my private secretary. I have need of 
such a person, and I promise that your 
salary shall be satisfactory.” 

So, as his secretary I staid ; and because 
I was fixed in my morbid desire to continue 
in the place where I had known so much 
happiness, the whole household resigned 
itself to a Winter by the sea. 

Wild nights came, full of thundering 
surf, and the sharp whistle of wintry rain. 
Logs roared on the tiled hearths of the 
villa. In the great library, full of carved 
wood and deep recessed windows, I fre- 
quently sat with Colonel Thorpe—he, busy 
at his writing-table ; I, poring over a book 
in some well-lighted corner. He had taken 
care that my duties as his secretary should 
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sideration—for six | 


You | 





“TI have promised , his lean, dark face wore a look of care and dejection that 


went to my heart. One night, when this expression had 

| lingered longer than usual—when his silence had become 
unbearable—I arose softly, and put my hands on his 
| shoulder. The battle-scarred soldier started as though 
he had received an electric shock. 

‘‘You are in trouble, guardy ?” I said, 

“In grievous trouble, Gladys.” 

“‘What is it ?” 

*T cannot tell you.” 

‘‘May I be allowed to offer help ?” 

‘*There is no help for me.” 

“You have lost money, perhaps ?” 

‘Not a dollar ”’— dryly. 

‘* Friends ?” 

“he.” 

I stole back to my seat, afraid to ask further questions. 
In spite of his unvarying kindness, I found Colonel 
Thorpe an incomprehensible sort of person. 

Not long after that conversation in the library an odd 
thing happened. 

As I was taking my usual constitutional along the cliffs 
one morning, I heard somewhere at hand the laugh of a 
child. 

I paused, and looking over the brink of flint rock, dis- 
covered, in a gaping fissure below, the boy “ Nee,” sitting 
composedly, and splashing his little feet in the tide that 
was fast creeping up to his perilous seat. 

‘*Nee !” I screamed ; but the noise of the surf drowned 
my voice. Unconcerned, the little fellow continued at his 
play, laughing aloud as the shattering spray broke over 
him. 

I crept cautiously down a sharp rent in the rock, and 
reached and clutched the child. He uttered a protesting 
shriek, and struggled for freedom. Up thundered a wave 
that all but swept me from my foot-hold. I scrambled up 


| the fissure, and flung the boy straight into the outstretched 


arms of Bess Fergus, as the latter came flying toward us 
at the top of the cliff. 

*“‘T found him down there, in a cleft of the rock,” I 
said. ‘The tide was just ready to pour over him. 
You should endeavor to keep the little fellow from such 








a dangerous play-ground, before it is too late.” 
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be of the lightest, and I really knew noth- 
ing about his private affairs ; but sometimes 
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She pressed my hands, my dress, to her lips. The tears 
shone in her black eyes. 

“ He ran away,” she panted. ‘‘God bless you, madam ! 
I wont't forget what I owe to you—rely upon it, Bess 
Fergus won’t forget !” 

I slipped a gold coin into the child’s hand, and hur- | 
Like a bronze statue the young mother 


ried on my way. 


stood, with little ‘‘ Nee” in her arms, and watched me till 
I was out of sight. 

In the bleak days of whirling tides and tearing tem- 
pests, importunate letters began to arrive from Chesney 
Venn—letters that tormented me not a little, but which I 
would not show to Colonel Thorpe. The six months of 


| probation were fast speeding away—he was determined to 
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appear at the Nahant villa and plead his own cause— | suspect the fraud. I denounce you as a traitor, both to 
Coloncl Thorpe, he felt assured, was his enemy, bent on | the living and the dead! Long ago you tired of me—yoy 
throwing all possible influence against him. wanted to be quit of the old love, and to marry this 

“In Sydney’s name, let me see you,” he prayed. ‘“‘Re- | young girl, who deserves, God knows, a better fate! 
membering that poor fellow’s death-bed, you cannot re- | Your son—your little Chesney—is now drawing his last 
fuse me this favor, Gladys.” breath in her arms. Let her judge betwixt you and me!” 





I made no reply to the letters; but I grew daily more For a moment the guilty man remained dumb. The 
anxious and depressed. Colonel Thorpe eyed me sus- | lids had fallen upon the child’s violet eyes. I touched 


piciously, but forbore to comment on my looks. him, and found him already cold. 
It was a January night, frosty, and full of moonlight. | ‘““He is dead!’ I said to the mother. She took him 
My guardian had gone up to town several hours before, | from me, and as I arose, Venn recovered his voice, 


and I was sitting alone by the library-fire, when a serv-| ‘‘Gladys, hear me! This creature is lying—yvyon must 
ant announced that some person in the hall desired to | not listen to her. I will not be condemned on such eyi- 
see me. | dence. Curse the letter! Why should Sydney choose 


I arose, with my heart in my throat ; but as I opened | his successor, anyway ? Is that a prerogative of defunct 
the door, I discovered, to my great relief, that my visitor | husbands 2” 





was not Chesney Venn, but a woman, with a shawl flung I started for the door. 
over her head, and a great tribulation in her comely dark ‘Never approach me again !” I said. ‘‘ Never speak to 
face—Bess Fergus. me again! From this hour we are strangers.”’ 

“‘Come with me, madam !” she gasped. ‘He is sick— As he tried to hold me back, with a ery of ‘ Gladys, 
the child! The doctor says he won't be here in the | you must listen! I cannot lose you like this !” the latch 
morning !” was lifted from without, and Colonel Thorpe entered. 

Her heart-broken tone thrilled me with’ unspeakable ‘Thank Heaven, you are here, Gladys!” he began, at 
pity. sight of me. ‘The servants told me where to look for 

“How dreadful !” I cried. ‘Yes, surely I will come.” | youn——” Then he stopped abruptly, and with eyes of 
And I dressed with speed, and we went out together into | stern disapproval took in the situation. I put the letter 
the moonlit night, she leading the way. which Bess Fergus had given me into his hand. 

Jack Fergus lived in a little hut among the rocks. I ‘« Chesney Venn has shamefully deceived us all,” T said. 
followed the girl Bess into an humble room, lighted by an | ‘‘ Take me home.” 
oil-lamp. By the fire an old man sat, smoking a pipe. On Standing betwixt me and the man who had so duped 
a bed in a corner lay the sick child. With swift recogni- | us, he opened the letter, which was exactly the same as 
tion he put up his arms to me. | its counterfeit, save in one particular—by the light of the 

“He wants you to take him,” said the mother, hoarsely. | oil-lamp, Colonel Thorpe read his own name where, in 

I made a mute gesture. the forged document, Chesney Venn’s had been written. 

She tossed the shawl off her rich black hair, and gath- + + ¥ ¥ % ¥ 
ering up the little body, placed it carefully on my lap. I never saw Venn again. A year passed before Colonel 
The sands of ‘‘ Nee’s” brief life were slipping fast away. | Thorpe alluded to the incidents of that night in the Fer- 

**How long has he been ill ?” I asked. , gus hut. Then he said : 

“‘A week,” she answered, wringing her shapely hands; | ‘I love you, Gladys, I have loved you for years! 


**a long, dreadful week! Oh, hold him fast! I want | None knew the fact better than poor Sydney. Can yon 
him to die, not in my arms, but in yours! You are good | will you be my wife ?” 

and innocent, and I—— Hark! I have sent fora person | I had learned my own heart by that time, and I had no 
that you know, to meet you here to-night—I told him the thought of Sydney’s letter or wishes when I answered, 
boy could not live. I have sent for him, and he is com- | ‘ Yes.” 

ing!” And then we both heard a ringing step on the — SEE 

frosty path outside the hut. Its door swung back, and | 

Chesney Venn appeared on the threshold, ' BLENHEIM: 

As he saw me, sitting there with the child in my arms, 
and that wild, dark girl by my side, the blood ebbed out 
of his face—he staggered back irresolutely. By Henry W. YULE. 

**Great God !—Gladys !” B.LENHEIM is, from its size and magnificence, independ- 

There was a moment of frightful silence, broken only | ently of its historical associations, one of the most re- 
by the labored breath of ‘‘ Nee.” Then Bess Fergus | markable country homes of England. Its real history 
pointed to her child. begins with the grant in 1704 of the ruined Royal Manor 

“He is dying !” she said, stern as Nemesis. ‘‘ Look at | House, in Woodstock Park, to the great victor of Blen- 
him, Chesney Venn—is it not time for me to think of re- | heim, together with some two thousand acres of land 
venge ?” She drew something from her bosom. ‘“ Here | surrounding it, worth at the time about £800 a year. 
is a letter which was written by the husband of this girl | For many years the Manor House had ceased to be a royal 
that you call Gladys. It was in your possession for two | residence, although at one time it was customary for En- 
weeks after his death—you opened and read it—vyon | glish sovereigns to make frequent visits to Woodstock. 
forged the handwriting of your friend, and copied his | Its nearness to Windsor and the capital, the beauty of 
letter, putting your own name where a better one should | the Park and surrounding country, fully justified the 
be ; for it was not you, Chesney Venn, that the dead man | partiality shown by the Kings of England for their cou»- 


ONE OF THE STATELY HOMES OF ENGLAND. 





chose for his successor !” try house in Oxfordshire. When, therefore, the whole 
He tried to interrupt her, but she silenced him with a | nation was eager to reward its great hero it was just 
wave of the hand, and went on: | these characteristics about Woodstock that pointed to it 


“T saw you do it all—I stole this, the original docu- | as the most suitable spot on which to erect a building 
ment, from you—you fancied you had lost it. The forged | which should testify at once to the greatness of the get- 
one you gave to Sydney Burr's widow, and she did not | eral and the gratitude of his country. Those who have 
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visited Blenheim can bear witness to the truth of this re- 
mark, that there is hardly another place which conveys 
such a perfect feeling of English country scenery as the 
gentle undulating hills, the beautiful woods and the 
winding lake which form the setting, as it were, of the 
gem, the Palace itself. From every point of view, 
whether in the Park or Gardens, the Palace presents it- 
self in varying aspects, now solid and stately, now like 


| against the French. 


a miniature town with lofty gables, and again it seems | 


like a castle set upon a hill ready to send forth its martial 
host. In early Spring and Autumn, the varying tints 
of the foliage lend it a double charm, while its walls, 
with their exquisite yellow tone, offer a striking contrast 
to its surroundings. It is, perhaps, on account of the 
severe formality of the Palace, architecturally considered, 
that the Park and Gardens appear so charming. And they 
are even more sc from the diversity of scenery which they 
present. It is—and one feels it to be so—an impressive 
change to go from the Gardens, where all that art can do 
has been done, to the wilder part of the Park by the High 
Lodge, and see the oaks, gigantic and venerable, among 
which King Henry I. and his brother, perhaps even the 
great Conqueror himself, ‘‘ who loved the tall deer as if 
he was their father,” were accustomed to hunt. 
trees gray with lichen, and more like hoary rocks than 
trees, seem to speak of that far-off time when England 
abounded in forests, maintained by cruel laws for the 
pastime of her sovereigns and great men. Unquestion- 
ably some of the oaks here are upwards of a thousand 
years old, and their young and vigorous shoots compare 
strangely with the decrepitude of their mighty trunks. 
It is impossible to pass among these relics of a by-gone 
age without imagining the scenes which were enacted in 
their midst before Blenheim was thought of or the great 
Duke of Marlborough was born. 

To attempt to write an account of Blenheim, and to 
make no mention of the Great Duke and his services to 
his country, would be indeed to play ‘‘ Hamlet,” and leave 
out Hamlet himself. At the same time it must be admitted 
that personally he had very little to do with Blenheim 
itself, it was not completed till after his death, and his 
visits to it were few and far between. The merest outline 
of his career will suffice for our present purpose. 

John Churchill was born on June 24th 1650, at Ashe 
House, near Axminster, Devon; and was for a time a 
page to the Duke of York, afterwards James II. 


Influenced, no doubt, by his wife, who was all-powerful 
with the Princess Anne, he transferred his allegiance at 
the Revolution to William ITI., by whom he was employed 
in Ireland after the battle of the Boyne, and in the Neth- 
erlands, where he gained—1690-1—the battle of Waleourt 
His career during the reign of Will- 
iam was a singularly checkered one. Alternately trusted 
and suspected, he was sometimes high in favor and in 
command, and sometimes dismissed and in disgrace; and 


: . s 

| once, at least committed to the Tower on a charge of cor- 
: s a é : 

| responding with the ex-King and his advisers. 


His great opportunity soon came. On the accession of 
Anne, he found himself Regent in all but name. Fresh 
honors and places were bestowed, and as Duke of Marl- 
borough and Captain-general, he took command of the 
allied forces against France. Fortress after fortress fell 


| before him ; in nearly every encounter he was victorious, 


| when the war should break out again. 


The | 


But his | 


was too active a mind to rest satisfied with the ordinary | 
to be compared with the great* heroes of antiquity, but 


routine of Court life, and he soon sought an opportunity 
of seeing service in the only quarter where there was at 
that time any fighting going on. 
ried Catharine of Braganza, part of her dowry consisted of 
the fortress of Tangier, and for many years, until the 
place was finally abandoned, a small force of English sol- 
diers held it against the attacks of the Moors. 

Thither the young page betook himself, and in the 
savage warfare of that wild land (and Colonel Kirke was 
at one time Governor of Tangier) he doubtless formed 
those habits of prompt decision, rapidity and readiness 
in action, and cool and determined bravery, which after- 
ward were so conspicuous in his character. It was, no 
doubt, a rough and cruel school, but the future hero of 
Blenheim seems to have rejected the evil while he re- 
tained the good. From 1672 to 1677 he served in the 
Netherlands, where he so conducted himself as to attract 
the favorable notice of Turenne, who called him 
“handsome Englishman.” 

On the accession of James II., his advancement was 
very rapid. He was raised to the peerage, and assisted 
in the suppression of Monmouth’s ill-starred rebellion. 


his 


When Charles II. mar- | 


until the battle of Blenheim, on August 2d, 1704, broke 
for a time the power of France. 

During the whole of the following year the Duke was 
engaged in various diplomatic missions, so as to be ready 
The victory of 
Ramillies marked the year 1706 ; that of Oudenarde, 1708 ; 
Malplaquet, 1709 ; then came his final campaign, 1710, in 
which success everywhere crowned his exertions. On the 
return to power of the Tories under Harley in 1712, he 
was charged with peculation, but though he challenged 
investigation, he was never tried for his alleged offenses. 
He was, however, dismissed from all his employments, 
and with the Duchess, who had shortly before lost the 
favor of the Queen, retired to the Continent, where he 
remained until the accession of George I., when he was 
restored to some of his offices, but to no real influence in 
the Government. A paralytic seizure in the year 1716 
deprived him partially of speech, but he continued his 
duties and his attendance in Parliament until six months 
before his death, on June 16th, 1722, in his seventy-second 
year. After lying in state at Marlborough House; lis 
body was buried in Westminster Abbey with much pomp, 
whence it was removed to Blenheim, and now rests in the 
vault beneath the chapel. 

Where such varying opinions have been formed of the 
Great Duke’s character, it would be presumptuous for us 
now to venture to decide. By some he has been repre- 
sented as the basest of mankind, avaricious and treacher- 
ous, devoid alike of honor and patriotism. By his own 
partisans he has been extolled, not only as a hero worthy 


as possessed of every virtue. 

We shall probably decide that the truth lies midway 
between the calumnious falsehoods and the extravagant 
praises which have been bestowed upon the first Duke of 
Marlborough, who is deservedly entitled to’ the appella- 
tion of ‘‘Great.” For it is apparent from this brief re- 
capitulation of his services that but for his genius in de- 
stroying the overgrown power of Louis XIV. the work 
of the Revolution would have been undone, and England 
would have become practically a province of France. 

Surely these services deserved a splendid reward—a re- 
ward unique of its kind—when the Crown, with the free 
concurrence of the whole nation, invested a subject with 
a portion of its patrimony. 

The history of the actual building of Blenheim would 
fill volumes were it possible to construct, from the abun- 
dant materials in existence, a connected narrative. It 
may be that what D’Isracli calls ‘the novelty of the 


| attempt to raise a public monument of glory and grati- 


tude to an individual ” is responsible for all the confusion 
and litigation which has arisen from the building of the 
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MONUMENT TO THE GREAT DUKE. 


Palace. Perhaps also the architect is to blame in some 
degree for the result, as there seems little doubt that the 
original idea was that of a smaller and humbler building. 
But Sir John Vanbrugh perceived that here he had the 
great opportunity of his life. In his other works hehad 
been limited by considerations of expense, and controlled 
by the taste of the owners. He could now give free scope 
to his invention, and while building a palace for the great 
general, at the same time erect a monument which should 
testify to his own skill as an architect. 

In addition to the gift of the Royal Manor of Wood- 
stock, Queen Anne granted £240,000 for the purpose of 
building a suitable house for the Duke of Marlborough 
in the Park in place of the ruined Manor House. As 
these grants were in excess of the powers vested in the 
Crown the approval of Parliament was sought, and read- 
ily obtained by the Act 3 and 4 Anne, c. 4. 

But the extraordinary thing was, that Parliament did 
not make any provision for carrying out the design, no 
specific supply being voted for the purpose. However, 
on June 18th, 1705, the first stone of Blenheim was laid, 
and the work proceeded with regularity so long as Lord 
Godolphin was Lord Treasurer, when nearly £200,000 had 
been issued on account of the Civil List belonging to the 
Queen. But this immense sum was insufficient to cover 
the expenses already incurred, and considerable arrears 








were due to the contractors and workmen, as well as to 
the architect on account of his salary. In 1710, the sup- 
plies for the building were refused altogether, and as the 
Government tried to make the Duke responsible for the 
arrears, the Duchess suspended the works. The next 
year a further sum of £27,000 was obtained, and the 
works were carried on, though slowly, until the Spring 
of 1712, when they were again put an end to. On the ac- 
cession of George I. the outstanding debts incurred be- 
fore June 1st, 1712, were partially satisfied. At this time 
the Duchess says : ‘‘ Without exaggeration there is a vast 
deal more to do than is done ; the finishing that is done is 
but a trifle, and there is a great many thousand pounds 
wanted yet to complete what is called only the shell ; 
besides all without-doors, where there is nothing done, 
and is a chaos that turns one’s brains but to think of it ; 
and it will cost an immense sum to complete the cause- 
way, and that ridiculous bridge, in which I counted 
thirty-three rooms. Four houses are to be at each cor- 
ner of the bridge; but that which makes it so much 
prettier than London Bridge is, that you may sit in six 
rooms, and look out at window into the high arch, while 
the coaches are driving over your head. But notwith- 
standing all this, Sir John (Vanbrugh) has given Lord 
Marlborough an estimate in which he tells him all is to 
be complete for £54,381, and because I can’t believe that 
such a sum will do all when £38,000 so lately did noth- 
ing, I am thought by him very troublesome and quite 
stupid.” 

But more vexation was in store. The creditors were 
not satisfied with the partial payment of their debts ; and 
two of the principal claimants brought an action in the 
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Court of Exchequer against the Duke of Marlborough in 
1718, when Vanbrugh, now at enmity with the Duke and 
Duchess, produced the warrant which he had procured 
some years before from Lord Godolphin, constituting him 
the Duke’s agent for the building. In vain the Duke re- 
pudiated this instrument; the Court decided against 
him, and this decision was upheld on appeal by the 
House of Lords. To insure a thorough examination of 
the claims advanced against him, the Duke applied to the 
Court of Chancery, but died before judgment was given ; 
ultimately, however, he was held responsible for a con- 
siderable sum. 

sy his will he left £10,000 a year to the Duchess for 
five years to complete, or, as the angry architect puts it, 
“*to spoil Blenheim her own way.” The Duchess, with 
her accustomed energy, took the matter into her own 
hands, dismissed Vanbrugh, and completed the Palace 
within the specified time, and for half the sum which 
had been assigned for the purpose, building in addition, 
at her own expense, the column in the park and the en- 
trance-gate from Woodstock. 

Probably from beginning to end more than £300,000 
were spent in raising this huge pile of building, and it is 
said that much more money was lost through fraud and 
peculation. The whole story shows a determination on 
the part of the architect to carry out his stupendous de- 
signs regardless of expense ; on the part of the contract- 
ors and workmen an equal determination to make the 
work last as long as possible, so that to be employed at 
Blenheim was looked upon as a sort of provision for life ; 
while on the part of the Crown there was no efficient 
supervision of what was done, and at last a growing 
weariness (and what wonder ?) to provide such large 
sums of money for a building that ought to have been 
finished long before. 
real anxiety to see Blenheim completed were its unfort- 
unate and it 
importunity which prevented its being unfinished for 
another generation at least. Both Queen and Duke had 
passed away; but the Duchess had the satisfaction of 
making it her residence from the year 1727 until her 
death, in 1744. Such, briefly, is the history of the erec- 
tion of the Palace. The building itself next demands 
our attention. 

On approaching the Palace from the east, passing 
through the Tower Gate-way, and the fine iron gates 
erected by the fifth Duke about forty years ago, we find 
On the left 


The only persons who evinced any 


owner and his wife, was doubtless their 


ourselves in a spacious arcaded quadrangle. 


| 
| 
| 


on one side of which is the Riding-school, a most excellent 
place for exercising horses in Winter. 
Having taken this general survey, we will return to the 


| front door. On entering the Great Hall, 67 feet in height, 





| of tapestry. 


' dark 


is the Conservatory, where once stood the Titian Room | 


which, with its series of curious paintings, was unfort- 
unately burnt in 1861. Adjoining it is the Estate Office 
(formerly the Theatre), while opposite are the Laundry 
and other offices. Thence by an entrance under the Clock 
Tower, we reach the steps leading to the front door. A 
glance at the building shows that the Palace consists, 
roughly speaking, of a centre block high above the rest, 
with wings extending forward on each side toward the 
north, thus forming a semicircle; while on the south 
side the front is a straight line. The wings, which are 
connected with the centre, terminate in massive towers. 

The east side is occupied by a range of rooms known 
as the ‘‘ Private Apartments,” and the south, by Drawing- 
rooms, Dining-room, Saloon and State-rooms, while the 
Library stretches along the whole of the west side. From 
the Library a corridor extends to the Chapel; while a 
similar corridor from the Tower on the east side of the 
Palace gives access to a set of rooms on each side of the 
Clock-tower, and over the Laundry. Beyond the Chapel to 


from which the Saloon opens, the ceiling painted by Sir 
James Thornhill is seen. It represents ‘‘ Victory ” crown- 
ing John, Duke of Marlborough, clad like a Roman gen- 
eral, as she points to a plan of the battle of Blenheim, 
It has been said that the Hall is too high in proportion 
to its length and breadth, and this may be true, but at 
any rate it impresses one with a sense of grandeur, which 
is probably what Vanbrugh wished to produce. 

Turning to the left, we pass along a corridor running 
at right angles to another, from which the doors into the 
Private Apartments open. Beginning at the end of this 
last-mentioned corridor, we enter a room at the base of 
the north tower of the east wing, known formerly as the 
Teniers Room. It has been recently fitted up as his own 
sitting-room by the present Duke, and is in many ways 
one of the pleasantest rooms in the Palace, because it 
receives both the morning and afternoon sun. His bed- 
room opens off it, and the two rooms make a most com- 
fortable and charming set. 

Next—and it must be remembered that all round the 
Palace the rooms open into one another—we reach the 
State Bedroom, hung with light-blue silk and two pieces 
It may not be out of place here to say a few 
words about the tapestry in the Palace. In the main it 
consists of representations of the Great Duke’s battles 
and sieges, and a series of Alexander’s battles from de- 
signs by Lebrun, and was manufactured in the Low 
Countries. Quite recently it has been all cleaned, and, 
where necessary, repaired. 

The Bow-window Room (used as a smaller dining- 
room) comes next; a long, somewhat narrow, and very 
lofty room, the walls of which are paneled in beautiful 
oak. The tapestry represents two of the Duke's 
battles, Wynendael and Hochstadt, or Blenheim, with tke 
surrender of Marshal Tallard. Over the fire-place is a 
fine full-length portrait of Louis XTV., by Mignard, and 
there are also portraits of William III., the first and 
second Dukes and Prince Engéne, besides the illuminated 
Vote of Thanks of the House of Lords to the Victor of 
Blenheim. 

Still proceeding southward, we enter the Small Library 
(the late Duke’s study), in which is stored an excellent 
collection of modern books, chiefly on historical and 
A few family portraits by Kneller 
hang above the book-cases, while the comfortable project- 
ing chimney-corner seats make this a charming room on 
a Winter’s evening. 

Next we come to the Reynolds Room (formerly the 
Duchess’s private sitting-room), with its baleony leading 
to the Italian Gardens. It appears to have at one time 
been known as the East Drawing-room, and is now hung 
with several family portraits by Reynolds and Cosway. In 


scientific subjects. 


this room, in the handsome cabinet at one time occupied 
by the Limoges Enamels (sold a few years ago), is an ex- 
ceedingly valuable and beautiful collection of blue pow/ré 
china. 

From the Reynolds Room we pass into what is par 
excellence the chief drawing-room in the Palace, and which 
worthily vindicates its claim to the title of the ‘‘ Grand 
Cabinet.” As it is situated in the south-eastern tower, 
it is higher than the other rooms, and its lofty ceiling 
richly gilt gives it an additional grandeur. It has hand- 
some long windows which face the east and south, and 
give it a very bright and cheerful aspect at all times. 


the north are the Stables, with the Stable-court behind, | Here are gathered the best pictures now at Blenheim, 
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many of which were reserved at the sale last year. Over 
the chimney - piece of the adjoining room (and we now 
turn westward), known as the Little Drawing-room, for- 
merly stood the famous Ansidei Raphael, now in the Na- 
tional Gallery. It was bought by the Government for 
£70,000, the highest price ever paid by the nation for a 
picture. 

Its place is occupied by one of Sir Joshua Reynolds’s 
most important works, the great group of the third Duke 
and his family, painted in 1778. This is the largest group 
ever painted by Reynolds, and contains no less than eight 
figures. Two of Alexander’s battle pieces in tapestry, 
of large size, take the place of the pictures that formerly 
covered the walls of this room, which, although styled 
a drawing-room, is in reality rather an ante-room to the 
Grand Cabinet in one direction and the adjoining room in 
the other, namely, the Large Drawing-room. This (now 
used as a billiard-room) formerly contained another treas- 
ure now in the National Gallery, the large equestrian 
portrait of King Charles I., by Vandyke ; £17,500 was the 
price by the nation for this masterpiece. 

The walls are hung with four pieces of tapestry repre- 
senting allegorical subjects which have not been clearly 
identified. They may typify the qualities which ought 
to be found in a hero—fortitude, etc. Each is surmounted 
by the arms of the first Duke, and one certainly appears 
to refer to Hercules and the Nemzan lion. Across one of 
the lofty mirrors in this room is placed a staff bearing a | 
small white silk flag edged with gold fringe, on which 
are emblazoned three flewrs-de-lis—the banner of the 
Honor of Woodstock. The rendering to the sovereign of 
a similar flag every year on the anniversary of the battle 
of Blenheim (August 2d, or, New Style, August 13th,) is 
the only “rent, service, exaction and demand ” due to the 
Crown in respect of the ownership of Blenheim. Over 
the chimney-piece is a full-length portrait of George, 
third Duke of Marlborough, by Romney. 

The Dining-room, the walls of which are hung with 
the Triumph of Alexander and the Meeting of Alexander 
and Darius, and two smaller pieces of tapestry, adjoins | 
the Large Drawing-room ; and over the fire-place is an 
exquisite portrait of Caroline, Duchess of Marlborough, 
dressed in white, by Romney, the companion picture to | 
the one in the next room already noticed. Next in order 
comes the Saloon, which forms a continuation of the 
Great Hall, but it is not quite so lofty. It is here that 
Laguerre (who also painted the staircase at Hatfield) put 
forth all his powers, and the result is very remarkable. 
The ceiling shows us John, Duke of Marlborough, in a 
chariot, in the full career of victory. When the Prince 
and Princess of Wales visited Blenheim in 1873 this room 
was used as the dining-room. 

The next room we enter, still going westward, is the 
First State Drawing-room. The tapestry exhibits the | 
battles of Dunnewert, Malplaquet and Lisle, and the | 
siege of the last-named city. The full-length portrait by 
Kneller of Anne, Countess of Sunderland, second daugh- 
ter of the first Duke, is over the fire-place. 

The tapestry of the second and third State Drawing- 
rooms continues the series of the Duke’s battles, in show- 
ing us the march to, and the battles of, Bouchain, 
Oudenarde, and two scenes portraying very vividly the 
horrors of war. The pictures in these rooms are Charles, 
third Earl of Sunderland, and the first Duke in consulta- 
tion with his secretary, General Armstrong, both by 
Kneller. The whole of the floors from the Grand Cab- 
inet to the Library have been relaid in parquet during 





the last few years. | 
We have now reached the extreme south-west tower, | 

















and a door from the Third State Drawing-room admits 
us into the Library, or, as it is called in the old plans, 
“The Great Gallery.” This noble room is 183 feet long 
and 31 feet wide, and occupies the whole of the west side 
of the Palace. Originally intended as a picture-gallery, 
for which it is not well suited, the library formed by the 
third Earl of Sunderland (sold a few years ago) was ulti- 
mately placed here, and on many occasions the room has 
been used for balls and concerts ; but it must be acknowl- 
edged that, except for such purposes, it is difficult to see 
how it can be advantageously employed. Its great lenth' 
forbids its occupation as an ordinary sitting-room, while’ 
its height (for it has no bedrooms over it) seems to dwarf 
every article of furniture placed in it. Leaving the Li- 


| brary by its north door, an open corridor leads us to the 


door of the Chapel. A large gallery for the use of the 
family formerly extended across one end, but was re- 
moved by the late Duke, and a marble staircase substi- 
tuted for it. But the chief object that attracts attention 
on entering the Chapel is the gigantic monument to tl.e 
memory of the Great Duke and his two sons, which 
stands in a recess adorned with military trophies and 
medals on the north side. In the vault beneath the floor 
of the Chapel lie the remains of the successive Dukes of 
Marlborough and their wives, with a few other members 
of the family. 

It will be observed that all the different rooms that 
have been thus briefly described are on the ground-floor 
of the building, but a word must be bestowed on the 
basement. The whole structure stands on a foundation 
of pillars and arches, which must have cost an immense 
sum, and their necessity does not seem apparent, for the 
ground is itself sufficiently solid for any building. In one 
respect Vanbrugh proved that, though he might be capa- 
ble of erecting a grand, stately Palace, he was unable to 
design a comfortable one, by the lamentably inadequate 
supply of bedrooms which he has provided at Blenheim. 
There are bedrooms along the east and south sides only, 
and with a few exceptions they are not conveniently sit 
uated. The Palace, as a noble monument to a great man, 
is worthy of its object, but too little regard was pail to 
its usefulness as a residence. 

To complete our account of Blenheim without s>me 


| notice of Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough, would be 


plainly impossible. But for her influence the great deeds 
of the first Duke could not have been accomplished, nor 
Blenheim itself have been created. 

Sarah Jennings, or (as she herself was accustomed to 
spell it) Jenyns, was the younger daughter and co-heiress 
of Richard Jennings, Esq., of Sandridge, in the County of 
Hertford, and was born May 29th, 1660. When otly 
twelve years of age, as an attendant of the Duchess of 
York, she became the chosen and most intimate frien’: of 
her younger daughter, the Princess Anne. It was w' en 
thus employed at Court that she first met John Churel ill, 


| and although his father, Sir Winston Churchill, objected 
| to the match, they were married about the year 1X0. 


Her ascendency over the Princess was most remarkal!« ; 
but its source was easily discerned. Not by flattery and 
artful persuasion, but by frankness amounting almost to 
rudeness, dictation not to be withstood, and at times 
opposition so violent as to carry all before it. ‘Mrs. 
Freeman ” (the name chosen by the Duchess in her famil- 
iar intercourse with the Queen, as expressive of the bo! \- 
ness of her character) exercised absolute dominion ove 
‘‘Mrs. Morley,” who, as Princess and Queen, cheerfully 
submitted to the influence of a stronger mind. Devoted 
to her husband, she ubly seconded his exertions abroud 
by her intrigues at home. If, as was the case, the Duke 
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of Marlborough’s genius ruled England and the Conti- | 


nent, it is to the power of his wife that he owed the suc- 
cess of his schemes. Without it he would not have ac- 
complished half what he did, nor would he have won for 
himself the great name he has in the history of his coun- 
try if he had been deprived of her strong sense, her fierce 
determination, her all-pervading influence, and, it must 
in justice be added, her constancy of affection and entire 
devotion to his interests. She was bent on making him 
the foremost man of his age, but in her own way, and she 
succeeded. To the end of his life, in all matters, the in- 
fluence of the Duchess was paramount ; and there is rea- 
son to believe that he never decided anything without 
consulting her, and, what is more, implicitly following 
her advice. From various causes she gradually lost her 
influence over Queen Anne, and in the year 1711 had the 
mortification to find herself supplanted in the favor of 
the Queen by her cousin, Lady Masham, whom she had 
herself introduced to Court. 

If Lord Macaulay has been severe in his strictures on 
the Great Duke, his character of the Duchess is still more 
unfavorable. He has not hesitated, in delineating her 
character, to make use of contemporary lampoons, and 
to regard them with the credibility due to official docu- 
ments. According to him, she was haughty and vindic- 
tive, violent and treacherous, devoid of affection except 
for money, power and place ; and, of her influence with 
her husband and the Queen, he states: ‘‘ History exhib- 
its to us few spectacles more remarkable than that of a 
great and wise man who, when he had contrived vast and 
profound schemes of policy, could carry them into effect 


by inducing one foolish 
woman, who was often un- 
manageable, to manage an- 
other woman who was more 
foolish still.” 

Whatever estimate we may 
form of Sarah Duchess of 
Marlborough’s character, 
foolish she certainly was 
not. 

To style a woman “ fool- 
ish’ who for years ruled a 
weak and obstinate sove- 
reign ; who proved herself a 
match, and more than a 
match, for some of the most 
crafty politicians of her age ; 
who by her strong common 

sense foresaw the bursting of the bubble of the South 
| Sea Scheme, and induced her husband, though sorely 














ON THE BRIDGE. 


against his will, to sell out the share he already possessed ; 
and lastly, who could speedily extricate Blenheim from 
| the slough of debt, fraud and procrastination into which 
it had fallen, and complete it for half the sum 
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assigned by her husband for the purpose—to 
style such a woman “foolish” is to make too 
large a demand upon our credulity. 

In fact, Lord Macaulay has been led, in his 
endeavor to make William III. a hero of heroes, 
and Queen Mary a saint, to place too much de- 
pendence upon the satires of that time, and so 
represents Anne as little better than an obstin- 
ate fool, and her chief advisers, the Churchills, 
as unprincipled adventurers. 

After the Duke’s death she devoted herself to 
the completion of Blenheim and the settlement 
of her husband’s affairs, and though sixty-two 
years of age, she was offered marriage by Lord 
Coningsby and the Duke of Somerset, but de- 
clined both. 

To the latter she declared that if she were 
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only thirty she would not permit even the 
Emperor of the world to succeed to that 
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heart which had been devoted to John, Duke of Marl- 
borough. 


She died at Marlborough House, October 29th, 1744, | 


aged eighty-four years, leaving, as was popularly re- 
ported, no less than three millions of money; and was 
buried in the vault beneath the Chapel, at which time 
her husband’s remains were removed from Westminster 
Abbey. 

But another part of our subject now requires some atten- 
tion, and that is, the 
devolution of the 
property, as well as a 
short notice of the 
gardens. John, Mar- 
quis of Blandford, 
born 1690, elder son 
of the Duke (his 
younger son Charles 
died in infancy), 
while at Cambridge, 
fell a victim to small- 
pox in 1703, and was 
buried in one of the 
aisles of King’s Col- 
lege Chapel, where 
there is a monument 
to his memory. But 
the Act of Parliament 
which ratified the 
grant of Blenheim 
had made provision 
that the title should 
pass to each of the 
Duke’s four daugh- 
ters in succession, 
and to their issue, 
male and female, lin- 
eally descending. 

His eldest daugh- 
ter, Lady Henrietta, 
born in 1681, had 
married Francis, eld- 
est son of Sidney, 
Earl of Godolphin, 
Lord High Treasurer 
of England, and suc- 
ceeded on her father’s 
death, in 1722, as 
Duchess of Marl- 
borough, under the 
limitations of the Act 
of Parliament, her 
son William, Viscount 
Rialton, born in 1699, 
becoming, of course, 
Marquis of Bland- 
ford. He married 
Maria Catherina, 
daughter of Peter de Jong of Utrecht. His death with- 
out children, in 1731, was followed by that of his mother, 
in 1733. 

The first Duke’s second daughter, Lady Anne, born in 
1682, married Charles Spencer, third Earl of Sunderland, 
and died in 1716, leaving two sons, the elder of whom, 
Charles, fifth Earl of Sunderland, became second Duke of 
Marlborough in 1733, on his aunt’s death. The younger, 
Hon. John Spencer, received as his portion the rights of 
his elder brother in the Spencers’ paternal estate of Al- 
thorpe, and his grandmother Sarah. Duchess of Marl- 











THE PRESENT DUCHESS OF MARLBOROUGH (FORMERLY 
MRS. HAMMERSLY, OF NEW YORK). 





borough, left him her own paternal estates (for she out- 
lived her sister Frances, Duchess of Tyrconnel) and the 
whole of her savings. He was father of the first Earl 
Spencer. 

The second Duke, who had married Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of Lord Trevor, did not receive possession of Blen- 
heim until 1744, when, on the death of his grandmother, 
both the title and the estates were united in the senior 
branch of the Spencer family. He was succeeded by his 
eldest son George, 
third Duke, whose 
wife was Caroline, 
daughter of John, 
fourth Duke of Bed- 
ford. On his death, 
in 1817, his son 
George, fourth Duke, 
by royal license as- 
sumed the name of 
Churchill, in addition 
to his family name of 
Spencer, for himself 
and his descendants. 
The arms were altered 
in like manner, so 
that the arms of 
Churchill now occupy 
the first and fourth 
quarters of the shield, 
those of Spencer the 
second and third. He 
married Susan, 
daughter of John, 
Earl of Galloway, and 
was succeeded, in 
1840, by his eldest 
son George, fifth 
Duke, who was three 
times married, and by 
his first wife Jane, 
daughter of George, 
Earl of Galloway, was 
father of John Win- 
ston, sixth and late 
Duke of Marl- 
borough, who suc- 
ceeded in 1857 and 
died in 1883, when 
the present Duke 
came into possession 
of the family honors. 
Mrs. Hammersly, of 
New York, became 
last year, by her mar- 
riage to the Duke, the 
Duchess of Marl- 
borough, and mistress 
of stately Blenheim. 

Of the remaining daughters of the Great Duke, the 
third, Lady Elizabeth, born in 1687, and who died in 
1714, married Scrope Egerton, Duke of Bridgewater, but 
their two sons died young; while the youngest, Lady 
Mary, born in 1689, and who died in 1751, married John, 
Duke of Montagu, but had no male issue. 

The gardens, in their present state and arrangement, 
owe everything to the third and fourth Dukes, partic- 
ularly the latter. The landscape gardener, Kent, and 
after him Brown (known as “Capability Brown ”’) were 
employed to design and superintend the alterations. The 
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lake was widened, as we now see it, instead of being 
merely a narrow outlet of the River Glyme, flowing in a 
straight line under the bridge ; the rock, garden and cas- 
cade were formed and the fountain erected, while choice 
trees were brought from every part of the world. An 
aviary (since removed) was built and stocked with curious 
ani rare birds, gold and silver pheasants, etc., and small 
collections of plants, arranged in strict botanical order, 
The 
Kitchen Gardens, which seem to have been formed at an 
earlier period, were improved and enlarged ; and, as the 
fourth Duke, who was an enthusiastic gardener, lived 
almost entirely at Blenheim (the lease of Marlborough 
House, built by Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough, and of 
which Sir Christopher Wren was the architect, had been 
suffered to lapse to the Crown), he could and did super- 
intend the whole of the work. The late Duke made the 
Italian Gardens, while, as has been already stated, the 
present Duke has built hot-houses for his collection of 
orchids, and is almost daily adding to his stores of rare 
and beautiful specimens. Some much-needed improve- 
ments have been effected in other parts of the grounds ; 
nor is it out of place to notice that at the Palace consid- 
erable necessary repairs, both inside and out, have been 
completed. 

It can hardly be needful to remind our readers that the 
original grant of the Park comprises a very small portion 
of the present property. The first Duke, who died im- 
mensely rich, enjoined his trustees to invest large sums 
in the purchase of landed estates in the neighborhood of 
Woodstock, 


have been carried out. 


were established in various parts of the grounds. 


as well as elsewhere ; and these injunctions 
It has been said that at least a 
million of money has been so invested, and the successive 
holders of the title have in turn followed the same policy. 

Returning to a detailed mention of some of the illustra- 
tions accompanying this article, we will begin with the 
‘‘Bust in the Library.” There seems reason to believe 
that for this ‘‘ Bust in the Library, ’which is the work of 
Rysbrach, one of the pictures in the Library was used. 
It is a full-length portrait of the first Duke in armor, 
holding a baton in his right hand, and was painted by 
Kneller. 
that the head and shoulders have at some time been cut 
out, and then replaced in the picture. The arrangement 
of the wig and scarf in the picture and in the bust is iden- 


A very close examination of the picture shows | 


tical, and it does not appear at all unlikely that a portion | 


of the picture was removed, and probably sent to the 
sculptor’s studio, and when he had finished with it was 
carefully inserted in its original place. The pedestal was 
designed by Sir William Chambers. 

**The Grand Cabinet.”—The three windows facing us 
are those which look eastward into the Italian Gardens, 
and the door to the left opens into the Reynolds Room. 

The long mirrors between the windows are very fine, not 
only in this room, but in all the Drawing and State Rooms 
as well. They were manufactured specially by order of 
Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough, who gives in one of her 
letters a minute account of them, and directs where they 
are to be placed. 
Bedroom are two superb Florentine mirrors of large size, 
with exquisitely carved and gilt frames. The chimney- 
piece is of black marble, inlaid with festoons and orna- 
ments of white marble. 

“The Italian Gardens.’’—The ground on the east side 
of the Palace was, as laid out formerly, a garden with 
winding paths and flower-beds with bushy shrubs. The 
late Duke removed these, and in their place formed the 
Italian Gardens, with terraces and formal rows of flower- 
beds, as we see them at present. The quantity of flower- 


| Northerners. 


In the East Library and in the State | 


ing-plants, to give the necessary brightness to these beds, 
is almost incredible, while the labor of many men is re- 
quired to keep them in perfect order. They offer a re- 
markable contrast to the simplicity of the other portions 
of the gardens. 

**Rochester’s Bed, Chair and Sword.”—John Wilmot, 
second Earl of Rochester, was born in 1648, entered at 
Wadham College, Oxford, in 1659, and was created a 
Master of Arts by Lord Clarendon, Chancellor of the 
University, in 1661. 
proved by his conduct in certain naval engagements a few 
years later, but he wasted his talents, health and sub- 
stance in profligacy and contempt of all decency and 
order, ‘until at the age of one-and-thirty he had ex- 
hausted the fund of life, and reduced himself to a state 
of weakness and decay.” Charles II., whose constant 
companion he was, made him Ranger of Woodstock 
Park, and it was in the discharge of the duties of this 
office that he lived in the High Lodge. There, in the 
chamber and on the bed represented in our engraving 
he died on July 26th, 1680, deeply penitent for the sins 
and follies of his past life, with his last breath warning 
those whom ‘‘ he might have drawn into sin by his exam- 
ple and encouragement.” His only son died in the fol- 
lowing year, and was buried in the same grave in the 
north aisle of Spelsbury Church. 

“The Old Kitchen.”—This is rather a misnomer, as 
the veritable old kitchen adjoins the estate office, and is 
now known as the Audit Room. But as it is far removed 
from the rooms generally occupied, it was found more 
convenient to fit up part of the basement beneath the 
rooms themselves for kitchens. 


That he was brave and capable was 


That now used is situ- 
ated under the Grand Cabinet, while the one in our illus- 
tration adjoins the Arcade Rooms on the other side of the 
Palace. It is not now used, and is consequently known 
as ‘* The Old Kitchen.” It gives an excellent idea of the 
solidity of the basement, which is simply a net-work of 
pillars and arches, the cross walls having been built sub- 
sequently, as partitions. 


SOME RUDE PROVERBS. 


A contrisuToR to the Freisinnige Zeitung has collected 
from all the foremost nations of the world a heap of 
‘proverbs of men concerning women.” It appears from 
these that the Southern people, who count themselves 
the most chivalrous and gallant toward the ladies, are 
more coarse and insulting in their proverbs than the cold 
Although the Germans, the Scandinavians 
and the English are not complimentary to the women in 
their proverbs, they are “rarely brutal.” The French- 
man says: ‘‘A man who has a wife has a plague ;” ‘‘A 
man made of straw is worth double as much as a woman 
made of gold.” The Spaniard rays : ‘‘ A woman’s advice 
is never of any use, but unless you follow it, she will rail 
at you as a fool;” ‘‘Be on your guard against a bad 
woman, but do not put your trust in a good woman ;” 
‘There is only one bad woman, but every husband be- 
lieves that he possesses her.” The Italians say: ‘If a 
man loses his wife and a farthing, he has only lost a far- 
thing.” The chief failings of the sex, according to a 
whole host of English and German proverbs, are change- 
ableness and talkativeness, the former of which is equally 
true of men, and the latter not disagreeable to men in 
the Latin nations. The charge that ‘‘ Women’s minds 


and April winds often change,” and the statement that 
‘‘A woman’s strength lies in her tongue,” appear to be 
accepted, in various readings, throughout Northern Eu- 
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yope. The specimen of a Yankee pfoverb is character- 
istic: ‘‘ Women can keep a secret, but it takes a big 
crowd of them to do it.” The Chinese say that. ‘‘A 
woman’s tongue is her sword,” but, ‘‘She never lets it | 
grow rusty.” 





FALSE AND FAIR. 
Aun, fatally false and fatally fair, 
With the look of a saint in her soul at rest, 
With a faint white rose in her fair brown hair, 
And three white roses upon her breast. 
I loved as a man loves once a life; 
I hated as few men hate—thank God! 
With love and hatred forever at strife 
In the old, old paths all life has trod, 


Had I given life—had I taken life 
In the frenzy I felt, ’twould have been the same, 
But she lured me on to the point of the knife, 
With a thousand graces I cannot name. 
And I slew him there at her very door; 
He lay at her feet as a man lies dead. 
She shrieked and she shrank at sight of his gore 
The man she had hated with blood unshed. 


She threw herself on his pulseless breast ; 

She dabbled with blood her fair brown hair 
That woman who bade me nor stop nor rest 

Till the deed was done—and she cursed me there! 
Ah, fatally false and fatally fair! 

God grant their souls with the saints now rest! 
For she died with a white rose in her hair, 

And three red roses upon her breast. 


REPARTEE, 
‘‘wit of the stairs,” as the French term the re- 
partee we think of a little too late, is much more common 
amongst us than the other kind, just as it is easier to owe 
than to pay with ready money ; but now and then the 
right thing occurs to one to say-at the right moment. A 
good many sharp retorts have been made at the whist- 
table, but the interest of the occupation detracts from 
their due appreciation ; it must be a good epigram indeed 
which gives us as much pleasure as the possession of the 
ace of trumps. The Chevalier Duplessis, who wrote a 


THE 


bad opera called ‘‘ Pizarro,” lost his temper at cards with | 


the poet Guillard, and murmured something, which was 
not unheard, about his partner being the worst whist- 
player as well as the worst verse-maker in the world ; to 
which the other replied, reprovingly, ‘‘ Chevalier, you for- 
get yourself!” This is pretty, but not so forcible as the 
retort, with which a friend (not unskilled in repartee him- 
self) has favored us, overheard of late at a whist-table— 
let us hope not at your club nor at mine, reader. ‘I 
wish,” observed a player, in a passion, to his partner, 
“that I was sitting opposite to a gentleman.” ‘‘ My dear 
sir,” observed the other, coolly, ‘‘ your aspiration is grati- 
fied, for whether you are sitting, standing, or lying, you 
“annot be more opposite to a gentleman than you are.” 


A STORY OF DARTMOOR. 


Tue following grewsome ‘story Mr. Page, the historian 
of Dartmoor, England, locates at the now vanished inn 
(opposite the presen Warren House Inn) on the road be- 
tween Moreton and Postbridge. The tale is not confined, 
however, to one part of Dartmoor, and years ago we 
heard it at a very likely spot in the wilds of Exmoor. It 
would be going too far to regard it as a mere legend, for 
there were years ago plenty of isolated dwellings in 


A traveler attempting to cross the moor after a thaw, 
but before the snow had well disappeared, was overtaken 
by darkness and compelled to put up at the inn. A large 
chest in his bed-chamber caused him an uncomfortable 
presentiment ; he lifted the lid, and, to his horror, dis- 
covered the dead body of aman. Convinced that he was 
in the house of murde.ers, our traveler passed a miserable 


night. At lengtli morning broke, and putting on as bold 
a face as the trembling nerves would allow, he descended 


to the kitchen, where, instead of being greeted with vio- 
lence, he received nothing but civility. Agreeably sur- 
prised at the behavior of his host and hostess, he vent- 
ured to inquire the meaning of the ghastly discovery 
which had driven sleep from his eyes. ‘* Bless your heart, 
your honor, ’tis nothing at all,” said the young man, ‘‘’tis 
only fayther!”’ ‘* Your father!” cried the traveler. 
‘“What do you mean?” ‘Why, you see, replied the 
peasant, ‘‘ the snaw being so thick, and the roads so cledgy- 
like, when old fayther died, two weeks agon, we couldn’t 
carry un to Tavistock to bury un; and so mother put un 





those parts whence a burial-ground was remote enough ; | day, with ‘‘ Hello, Abe !” 


in the old box, and salted un in; mcther’s a fine hand at 
salting un in.” 





THE CROQUE-MORT. 


Or the heterogeneous specimens of humanity in Paris, 
the croque-mort, or funeral mute, is distinguishable by the 
way in which, so far as external signs go, he lives up to 
his lugubrious profession. Yet the croque-mort is peculiar 
in his manner of unbending himself, after he has, figura- 
tively speaking, shut up shop. Hvery year, on All Souls’ 
Day, the Parisian croque-morts have a dinner. At one 
time the banquet was held, according to M. Virmaitre, in 
‘*Forgotten Paris,” in the Rue Corbeau, near the Rue 
Bichat, so named after the author of a famous medical 
treatise on ‘‘ Life and Death,” and in which street the 
**Pompes-Funétbres ” Company has its mournful head- 
quarters. At their dinners the croque-morts sedulously 
refrained from drinking to the health of any one who was 
not a member of the medical profession. Fraternally, 
and almost professionally, leagued with the crogue-morts 
and fossoyeurs, or grave-delvers, was a person called by 
them le Monsieur du Cimetiére, or gentleman of the ceme- 
tery, who was invariably on hand for private families of 
the lower classes who wanted a neat funeral oration pro- 
nounced over the grave of a friend who was being ‘‘ put 
under.” This specialist still exisfs, and is generally sent 
for at the last moment, when a fraternal funeral mute, 
with whom:-he is in collusion, and who has vaunted his 
qualities in the ears of the proper persons, unearths him 
from a tavern contiguous to the cemetery, and enjoins 
him to hurry up with his first, second or third class 
‘‘ oration,” as the case may be. In the country of ‘ Lib- 
erty, Equality and Fraternity,” the various social grada- 
tions are marked more distinctly than ever on the margin 
of the grave, and a person who has shuffled off the mortal 
coil may be buried in first or in fifth class style of funeral 

pomp, as well as have panegyrics ‘‘to order.” 


y 
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‘*Uncie Jounny”’ Hanks died at the Metlin farm, Illi- 
nois, July 3d, aged eighty-eight. He was a full cousin 
of Abraham Lincoln’s mother, Nancy Hanks Lincoln. 
From 1822 to 1860 Mr. Hanks was closely associated with 
Abraham Lincoln in farming, trading and other pursuits, 
and they split rails together eight miles west of Decatur 
in 1830, After Lincoln became President, Uncle Johnny 
burst into a Cabinet meeting at the White House, one 
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** * BUT—SEE ! 


“BLIND 
By 


From her uncle’s daily, a scrap of which she had stealth- | 
ily conveyed to her own wee, neat attic chamber, Dorothy | 
tead over that advertisement for the dozenth time ; then, 
perhaps because she remembered the old saw about ‘luck 
in odd numbers,” once again : 


“WanTEep.—Young lady possessing a soft voice and thorough | 
knowledge of best literature, to read daily for a blind invalid. Mu- 
sician preferred, and only personal applications heeded. Inquire 
at Craghurst-on-the-Hudson, thirteen miles from city.” 


With an audible sigh, and a wistful yearning in her 
gray eyes, she pressed her thin digits close together. An 
instant she buried her pale little face upon them in deep | 
thought, then lifting her head, let her gaze travel toward | 
4 pile of books on a rude shelf in the corner. 


Vol. XXVIIL, No. 3—19. ae 



















IT IS A PERSONAL ADVERTISEMENT FOR DOROTHY VANE, AND SAYS THAT HER UNCLE IS DY—— 
CHILD, DON’T FAINT,’ AS THE GIRL STAGGERED BACKWARD.” 


MARTHA EILEEN HOLAHAN. 


| at their birth ; in their old age, beggarly. 


| compelled to satisfy my hunger upon them. Shakespeare, 
| Johnson, Byron, Shelley, Bryant, Addison, Tennyson, 


othe es havre 
— sw 


GRACIOUS 


LOVE.” 


Battered things, cheap and well thumbed. Poor affairs 
A wan, scornful smile just touched her lips—the very 
sarcastic ghost of a mirthless smile. 
«“‘¢ Thorough knowledge of best literature,’” she read 
aloud from the paper. ‘‘ The ‘knowledge’ I have of all in 
my possession is thorough, certainly, since I have been 


Dryden—I have them all in memory ; and ”— suddenly, 
tenderly—*‘ who shall dare traduce any of them ? Long- 
fellow, too. But are there other books, greater, grander, 
broader, of which I am in total ignorance ? Perhaps so. 
My chances have been so—so very limited. ‘ Musician 
preferred ’”— again referring to the paper. ‘‘There’s the 
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rub. Asimple little accompaniment to my own voice, and 
there my musical education ends. Well, doubtless some 
one more fitted for the position has received it long ago, 


and I would be a greater ignoramus than even I am to | 


apply.” 

But all day she was haunted by the memory of that ad- 
vertisement. In letters of fire it rose and went ever be- 
fore her burning eyes. The seven little cousins were 
crosser than ever, and more quarrelsome, making her 
duties heavier. The voice of Mrs. Vane, her aunt, was 
shriller and keener to her sensitive-toned nerves, and the 
open reminders of thankless dependence more unbearable 
to her husband’s lame orphan niece. 

Toward night-fall she escaped from the house, which 
seemed a perfect bedlam of noise, and went down a dark, 
narrow street. 

Even to herself she could hardly have defined the rea- 
son for coming, yet certainly some vague plan was work- 
ing in her brain. 

Suddenly turning down a corner, she stood directly 
under three brass balls, dimly seen in the twilight. 

She hesitated and trembled. Through the dirty win- 
dow she could see a little beaky Jew arranging his miser- 
able second-hand stock in style more suitable to his taste. 
With a hasty glance around, she opened the door and 
erept in, shivering in every limb, not so much with cold 
from the March air as fear of her shrewish aunt’s possible 
discovery 

«‘T—I want some money,” she faltered, in her low, soft 
voice, and slipping a tiny golden circle from her finger, 
“on—on this ring. Will you look at it, sir ?” 

“ Brash !” and, with a contemptuous sniff, he handed it 
back. “Ish no goot for me. I vant no brash.” 

A sudden sharp pain blinded Dorothy’s eyes. The 
musty little shop, and mustier little Jew, swam before 
her vision, or by some jugglery became grinning Chinese 
hieroglyphics. Her brain rang with a muffled roar, as if 
chloroform had been pressed to her nostrils. 

An instant she leaned on the dirty counter, then, with a 
mighty effort of will collecting her senses, turned to go. 
Poor child! It was her first experience with that tricky 
class of human—or inkuman—sharks.. 

“‘Sthop a leedle,” called the man. ‘‘Ein toHar I will 
gif. Ze brash ring no use for me, oder I gif zo mooch for 
pitee.” ' 

Dorothy's sinking heart rose again. Would a dollar 
take her to Craghurst ? By boat, perhaps, and’she could 
no more than fail to get the situation. If she failed, it 
would be to die, maybe; for she knew she would never 
dare enter her aunt’s door again. 

If she won—— Well, the world would be brighter, and 
she could easily redeem the precious little trinket which 
had helped her to win her happiness. 

“You will be careful of it,” she admonished, timidly ; 
“oh, very careful. It was my mother’s, and she is —is 
dead.” 

Night had shut blackly down, and a balmy wind was 
stirring the orchard’s great desolate heart at Craghurst, 
filling its aisles with low, uncanny whispers, when a 
young girl, with a halting step, came up the broad avenue, 
and paused, in lonely, dreadful awe, before a palatial 
stone residence. 

All at once her courage froze. What a fool she had 
been to come at all! Most likely they would turn her 
from the door as a beggar. Dared she knock? Not at 
those great massive doors, certainly. They must be in- 
tended for grand company. She would find one smaller 


—more suitable to her looks and attire. 
Through the windows. on all sides she could see serv- 
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| ants bustling around—richly clad servants, suitu!le ty 
those beautiful, warm rooms. 

If only she had dreamt of such grandeur as (/is she 
would never have dared to come. How happy and prog, 
| perous even all the servants seemed. Surely no one was 
ill here. She must have made a mistake. 

Her limbs were cold and weary, but less so than her 
heart. She turned to retrace her steps unseen. 

A deep, baying sound near made her start in wild 
affright. It wasadog. What would she do? She cou 
not run; and perhaps he would rend her in pieces, 

Often, since becoming an orphan, she had contemplated 
death as a rest—a calm—a reward, perhaps, to be desired, 
But such a death ! 

In very desperation of soul she gained the marble 
porch. Nearer and plainer sounded that terrifying bay, 

Forgetting the fear ahead, and the grandeur from which 
she had so recently shrank, in terror of the danger at 
her heels, she struck the ponderous knocker with all her 
might, and staggered across the threshold just as a great 
dog bounded into view. 

Then her senses returned, and with them overwhelming 
shame. Quivering and poorly clad, frightened and lame, 
she stood in a great, luxurious hall, softly perfumed and 
illumined with rose-colored hanging-lamps. Doors to 
numberless elegant rooms on all sides, and in the distance 
a broad, shallow stair-way, richly carpeted and carved, 
leading upward. 

Before the frightened girl stood a tall, dignified servant 
in livery. His grave, stolid face revealed no feeling of 
surprise, anger, or even amusement. 

‘*T—I have come to see a—a sick person. That is,” 
gasped poor Dorothy, awkwardly embarrassed before this 
grand personage, ‘‘is this Craghurst !” 

‘“‘Craghurst, madam,” with a profound but mechanical 
bow. 

**What’s the matter with Sharp, Thomas ?” inquirela 
deep, rich voice near, and Dorothy heard the sound of 
slow footsteps. ‘‘I told Dick to keep the savage brute 
chained in his kennel after night-fall.” 

“I think he broke away, sir,” returned the respectful 
servant. ‘* Here’s a person what says she’s come, sir, to 
see a sick person, and she came in through the front, sir; 
and I think she’s a—a lunatic. Shall I put ’er out, sir?” 

Then in the nearest door-way appeared a tall man, 
slight and graceful, in a rich dressing-gown, and with 
green shades above his eyes. An instant he stood there, 
one slim white hand against the oaken carving. 

Looking up into that noble face in her fear and embar- 
rassment, Dorothy Vane’s heart was somehow strangely 
soothed, yet ruffled. 

“A lunatic ?” he repeated, slowly. ‘Heavens! it's 
a miracle how the poor creature escaped that savage 
beast !” 

“Oh, sir,” cried Dorothy, her sweet, eager face uplifted 
as she haltingly advanced, “I am not a lunatic. I—1 
am just a poor orphan girl, and I—I came in answer to— 
this,” drawing from her pocket the scrap of paper. 

A puzzled look crossed the gentleman’s handsome face. 
He jerked the ends of a long, tawny mustache in what 
Dorothy took to be a thoughtful way. 

“T am blind,” he replied, at length ; ‘totally blind, 
child. But I think I know what it is. I have had & 
great number of applications already, but,” he contin- 
| ued, “not any were suitable. Perhaps,” with a slow 

smile, ‘‘I am difficult to please. Perhaps the loss of one 
| sense intensifies and refines the remaining ones. One 
voice was harsh; the other, sing-song; the third, mo 
notonous ; the fourth, autocratic ; the fifth lacked cleat 
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enunciation ; and the sixth was loud, a great fault. 
are the seventh, Miss By the way, my name is 
Craghurst—Hugh Craghurst. And yours?” 

‘Dorothy Vane, sir”—her heart sinking way down. 

In his rich tones he repeated the melodious words, 
which had never to the bearer of that name sounded half 
go sweet before. 

‘‘A musical name,” he said. ‘‘ And,” as if speaking to 
himself, ‘‘the owner has a soft, soothing voice. I would 
like to see you, Dorothy Vane. Would you mind telling 
a blind man your age?” 

“Not at all, sir,” timidly. ‘I am twenty-four.” 

“Thank you. A goodly age. Thomas,” to the foot- 
man, ‘‘send Mrs. Ward to the library in half an hour; 
and hereafter mind how you receive guests while in my 
employ. You understand ?” 

“Yes, sir. I beg your parding, Mr. Craghurst, sir, 
returned the big servant, cringingly. 

“The library,” continued his master, turning, with 
strange intuition, his handsome face upon Dorothy, ‘is 
the fourth door, right. I know, you see, because not 
always was I blind. In fact, not until I could afford such 
an affliction. Lead, Dorothy Vane ; I will follow.” 

Then womanly pity gave courage to shy little Dorothy. 
An instant she watched him grope along the polished 
wall ; then into the palm nearest her she slipped a strong 
little hand, withal yet soft and smooth, saying, simply: 

“May I lead you, sir ?” 

Without a word, the supple white fingers closed gently 
over hers, and sent a wild, strange thrill through the 
girl’s whole being. 

An indefinable light, which she did not see, crossed his 
face an instant. 

“You would certainly make a very satisfactory com- 
panion on whom to lean, Dorothy Vane,” he said, when 
they reached the grand old library. ‘‘ You never thought 
to inquire prudishly if I would like your assistance before 
extending it.” ° 

Poor simple Dorothy is glad he cannot see the flush 
which mantles her pure, pale face at this. 

“About me I have two dozen servants all told,” he con- 
tinued, ‘‘and even a personal valet ; yet I prefer to grope 
my way unaided, rather than to be annoyed by their ques- 
tions as to how I will have this done, or that. Thank you” 
—as she assisted him to an easy-chair. ‘‘ This is the li- 
lrary. Will you please search among the shelves for your 
favorites, and read a trifle for me ? Don’t be afraid. For- 
get that I am here, and read aloud, as if for yourself.” 

This at first was impossible; but when she became 
deeply interested in her favorite authors, it was easy 
enough just to imagine herself back in the old city garret, 
thumbing again the ragged pages of her own small pos- 
sessions. 

A fastidious ear, indeed, it must have been which failed 
to appreciate that sweet, soft, expressive voice. Forgetting 
her listener, forgetting everything except the great, poet- 
ical yearning of her own soul, she read on until Mr. Crag- 
hurst’s voice interrupted her. 

She started and looked up, thinking him displeased, 
fearing her doom. 

Beside him, her hand on his shoulder, stood a large, 
motherly-looking lady in black silk. 

“Byron is my favorite,” said Mr. Craghurst. 
fliction and sarcasm sympathize with my own, I suppose. 
I hear they are striving to dethrone Shakespeare—give his 
works to Bacon. That would pain you, would it not? 
Shakespeare was the first book you sought.” 

She laughed a trifle. 

“There are few books with which I have had the chance 
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to become familiar. Shakespeare is one of them. I can- 
not believe he ever will be really dethroned.” 

“Perhaps. Oh, this is my housekeeper, Mrs. Ward, 
Miss Vane. She came in when you first began reading, 
but you had ears and eyes for no one but ‘Macbeth,’ 1 
suppose.” 

The spectacled lady came forward and kissed Dorothy 
on the cheek. . 

‘You read beautifully, my dear,” she said, softly. 
‘Are you too tired to go to the piano and sing a little ?”’ 

“T—I am not tired, but I’m afraid I shall not sing 
satisfactorily, Mrs. Ward.” 

“Tut, tut, my dear. Just don’t put on «irs like all the 
rest did. I know you aren’t like them ; but you will ex- 
cuse me—Mr. Craghurst hates affectation.” 

Dorothy glanced toward him. 

His elbow rested upon the arm of his chair. One white 
hand supported his head, and in a dream-like reverie he 
seemed to have forgotten her presence. 

She slowly crossed the room in her halting way. She 
felt vaguely glad he could not see her aftliction—bad as 
his own. 





She had expected the blind invalid would be perhaps 
an old lady. How strange it should be a man in his glo- 
rious prime! A man, strong, vigorous, handsome; yet, 
in his affliction, more helpless than a child. 

Sitting down at the grand Steinway, she ran her fingers 
lovingly over the tender, familiar chords. A little while 
she hesitated, then her soft, sweet voice filled the room 
with thrilling melody, every word of her song—Moore’s 
‘Believe me, though all those endearing young charms” 
—clearly enunciated. 

She turned on the stool, and started, forgetting for an 
instant that Mr. Craghurst could not see. Mrs. Ward had 
left the room. Her employer stood close behind Dor 





othy while she sang, and immediately before her when 
she turned. 

‘That is a beautiful thing,” he said, after a moment’s 
silence, as he stood jerking his long, dark mustache. 
‘Your voice suits it, and I think the song suits you. 
Where did you learn to sing, Dorothy ?” 

Quite as naturally as if he had spoken it all his life, her 
Christian name dropped from his lips. 

She blushed hotly, and when she spoke, her voice trem- 
bled a bit. 

‘‘From my mother, when I was a little girl.” 

‘Then, she is not living now ” 

‘She has been dead ten years.” 

‘‘Forgive me, child,” softly; ‘‘but— where is your 
home ?” 

‘‘T_I really can’t say that I have any. Since then I 
have worked for the family of my mother’s brother. They 
are poor people, having lost all they owned in a—a fire 
about three years ago. I—I was not exactly happy. I 
was a burden on them; then I saw your advertisement, 
and——” 

‘‘A burden ? Poor child! From being yourself a bur- 
den— which I doubt—you are now to assume a heavy 
one. I wonder if you will not tire of it, and regret 
you ever came here !” 

Her heart gave a glad, wild leap. She trembled visi- 


” 





‘* His af- | 


| bly. Her soft voice was treacherous with excess of joy 
and hope. 

To live in this grand, beautiful place, to be near this 
| man who to her seemed little less than a god—to leave 
in her bitter past life all the grief, the pain, the shame. 
—why, had paradise more to offer ? 

“Try me and see,” she whispered. ‘‘ Oh, I will try so 
hard to serve you faithfully ’—her very soul in the cry. 
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“You could not serve me otherwise,” laughingly and | 


lightly he returned. ‘It is not in your nature, Dorothy. 
The blind have a keen intuition. However, if you are 
prudish, as some applicants were, we may not come to 
terms yet; but I must be frank with you, child, hoping 
your solid sense will*bridge the chasm of conventionality. 
I have no relative in the world that I know. I belong to 
no one, and no one belongs to me except such as the 
money left by my last deceased relative can purchase. 
Mrs. Ward is ruler over the servants; but to you her 
reign shall not extend. You are to be my companion, 
my David, to soothe my pain, and heal it with your voice 
and music. Do you agree ?” 

Had the blue dome above onened and her Creator in- 
vited her to enter, would she ? 

‘*Yes””—timidly, fearfully. 


She dared not close her eyes, lest upon awakening she 
might find it had all been a dream, and hear, instead of 
Hugh Craghurst’s low and melodious voice, the -rasping, 
sharp complaints of her uncle’s wife, and see, instead of 
this exquisite apartment with its rich appointments, the 
littered pandemonium of her former home. 

Early in the morning she arose and dressed, feeling 
vaguely afraid, even while doing so, that in the strong 
daylight Mr. Craghurst might see her shabby attire and 
limping gait. 

But like a dream the days flew. Almost every hour 
was spent in the presence of Hugh Craghurst. Those 
not spent in his presence were spent in the memory of 
him—the sound of his voice, the touch of his hand, the 
sadness which settled on his face in its repose, and, oh— 
the pity of it! 
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CARMEN SYLVYA.— CHATEAU OF PELESCH, SUMMER RESIDENCE OF THE KING AND QUEEN OF ROUMANIA, IN THE 
CARPATHIAN MOUNTAINS.— SEE PAGE 295, 


Would this great happiness prove only a dream on the 


morrow ? 

“Then all is arranged, I think. You will make your 
home here, you understand ? And, oh, yes ”— carelessly 
“the remuneration is—say fifty dollars per month. Is 
that sufficient ?” 

“It is a fortune ”’— with a happy, trembling laugh. “I 
never had so much money in my whole life. However, 
I don’t suppose you will keep me a week. My stock of 
knowledge will be exhausted long before that, and I 
should become a dead weight on your hands.” 


“Then I shall teach you. I have many more resources | 


than you think.- Now you must be weary, so just ring 


the bell, and Mrs. Ward will make you comfortable for | 


In her new quarters, Dorothy began to feel more a 
home, and Sunday rolled around in its turn. 

From Mrs. Ward she learned that close by there was a 
little church where early services were held. 

‘Do you think Mr. Craghurst would mind if I went ?” 
the girl asked. ‘He has not risen yet, and I cannot ask 
him. I would probably be back by eleven o’clock.” 

Mrs. Ward flushed slightly, and laughed. 

‘Certainly — go, child,” she said. ‘‘ We are all hea- 
thens here. Not,” she added, quickly, ‘‘ that Mr. Crag- 


| hurst prevents us going where we please, but foolish 


people always follow in the tracks their ruler’s tread. I 
will go with you, if you like.” 
When they returned, it was nearly noon. In a new 


the night. To-morrow you will be mine to torture | black silk dress and bonnet—both made by her own 


again.” 
All night long she lay awake, deliciously thrilled, and 
building castles in the air. 


| hands—Dorothy presented a pretty picture, as she hesi- 


tated before entering her employer's parlor. 
She knocked softly and crossed the threshold, her heart 
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Mr. Craghurst’s face under the uncompromising light of | every-night dream. It was so vivid, I can’t forget it. I 

a window by which he stood. dreamt that I could see, and I saw you, Dorothy.” 
‘Where have you been ?” he demanded, crossly. ‘‘Dor- | She gave a violent start, and her hands quivered in his 

othy, Ithought you would never come back again. Where | hold. Tongue-tied, she stared upon him. 

have you been, child ?”—catching in his her cold little | ‘‘ At last I have interested you,” he laughed. ‘ Bring 

hands. a divan, little nurse, and sit at my feet, as you do when 
“To church. I thought you would not mind. It is | you play the guitar.” 

Sunday, you know. I—I will not go again.” | Quivering strangely, she complied, while intuitively 
‘*Obedient little saint,” he laughed, a trifle bitterly. | those green goggles followed all her movements. 


palpitating rapidly. There was a weary, dejected look in | ‘‘There, you are laughing. But this was no common, 
| 
| 
| 





‘Then you believe in God, and heaven, and angels, and A dull pain rankled in Dorothy’s heart. What was he 
all that, Dorothy ?” going to tell her ? That he had dreamt of her as beauti- 
‘Don’t you?” ful ? Would she have to tell him? The rich carpets at 


Her innocent earnestness apparently startled him. A | Craghurst gave no sound on being trod. She had hoped 
flush crossed his face, but he shrugged his shoulders in | he would never discover her affliction. 
apparent unconcern, as he replied :. | ‘I dreamt,” he continued, as she sat dumbly looking 
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“* My belief is of no account. It doesn’t reach far; cer- | up into his grave face, ‘‘ that I—in this particular dream 
tainly not beyond the grave. But I am philosophical—I | —saw a young girl dressed in a white gown, and kneeling 
don’t worry about the Somewhere of orthodox cant. Some | by a white bed in a little white room. She seemed to be 
women are angels — others, fiends. Some men, gods— | praying, and her face was lifted upward. The features. 
others, demons. But the hope of something better is a | were small and sweet, except the eyes. They were large, 
pretty, harmless delusion which we will not argue. I | wistful, and more thoughtful than dreamy, but sweet, too. 
have missed you, my David, and been strangely troubled.” | Then blank, and part second: I saw a house wrapped 

Tears started to her eyes. in flames—a city house—and this same young girl in a 

“Troubled ? Was not Roger here to wait upon you ? | room filled with smoke, and shrilly crying above a suffo- 
I will not go again ”— penitently. cating woman whom she tried to lift ; and even as I looked 

“When you do, perhaps you will take me with you. I | the wall crashed in.” 
have become such a baby under one week of your care ; Fitfully his listener’s color came and went. 
but my trouble was deeper than personal inconvenience. | So loudly her poor heart beat, surely he must have 
You will call me very foolish, Dorothy, when I tell you it | heard it. Slowly he went on: 
was on account of a dream I had last night.” | «Then again I sat by this same girl in this same room. 

‘A dream ?”—laughingly. ‘‘And are you worrying | She was reading to me with your voice, Dorothy ; then 
over ‘such stuff as dreams are made of,’ Mr. Craghurst ?” ' I spoke, and rising, she crossed the room; and — there 
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was a halt of lameness in her step. How strange dreams 
run! Do you think they portend, Dorothy ” 

She tried to answer; but, wofully pale, shrank away. 
A great lump rose in her throat and threatened to choke 
her. Her beautiful eyes reflected only dumb agony. 
*Twas well he could not see! 

‘“‘T_I never did,” she gasped, ‘‘ before—before you told 
me ¢his one. It is true, sir. Iam great-eyed, small-feat- 
ured and ”— oh, how this acknowledgment hurt !—‘‘/ame. 
And,” she hurries on, those great eyes wofully lifted to 
his strong, pale face, ‘‘oh, Mr. Craghurst, I—I became 
lame in the way you describe—the way your dream vis- 
ioned—ten years ago, trying to save my dear mother from 
that awful fire. That falling wall crushed and pinioned 


her down, but I—I think she never knew ; I hope not” | 
“In falling it also smashed my foot ; but | 


tremblingly. 
a brave man saved my life. Sometimes,” she added, 
thoughtfully, ‘‘I am wicked enough to regret it.” 

To hide the working muscles of his mouth, Craghurst 
lifted his hand from her shoulder. She thought he was 
shrinking from a cripple, and rose. 

“The strangest part of my dream,” he said, gravely, 
‘‘was that—come here, Dorothy !—when here you were 
my wife.” 

He leaned forward to take her hands. There echoed 
through the room a low cry, then a heavy fall. 

Dorothy had swooned. It was many moons after be- 
fore she knew how Hugh Craghurst, kneeling at her side, 
had kissed her cold little face again and again ere bring- 
ing her back to consciousness. 

+ ¥ * * * * 

Many Sabbaths have come and gone, and yet again has 
one rolled around, as they will to the end of time. 

Supremely happy, yet always underlining it that vague, 
sad pain of her own inferiority, Dorothy walks homeward 
from the little Gothic church, just beyond the Craghurst 
park. 

Holding in his her slim hand, Craghurst walks beside 
her. Remembering how very skin-deep his devout wor- 
ship has been, Mr. Craghurst smiles. 

Does he know the lesson he has taught this poor child ? 
Is he aware how wistful and hungry for his love is the 
starved heart ? That he has been guiding her life-cur- 
rent while she has been guiding his steps? Alas! poor 
faithful Dorothy ! 

‘* Describe the day to me, Star-eyes,”” he commanded, 
as they paused to rest at the park fountain. ‘It is balmy 
and warm, I know. I can hear the water running and 
laughing, like your voice, and I can feel the sunshine. 
Do you know, Dorothy,” a touch of passion in his voice, 
“it would be well worth while, I think, to be blind 
always for sake of having you near me; yet, for the 
chance of looking at you, I would exchange places with 
the very meanest beggar on earth to-day.” 

A quick flush mounted to the girl’s pure brow ; yet it 
was no unusual thing now to hear him talk in this same 
strain. 

He liked to tease her, she thought; he meant nothing 
by it. It was simply amusement for him ; and for her 
ah, Heaven! for her - 

** Dorothy,” suddenly called Mrs. Ward’s kindly voice, 
as she came down the path, a paper in her fat hand. ‘Oh, 
Mr. Craghurst, I beg your pardon; but—see/ It is a per- 
sonal advertisement for Dorothy Vane, and says that her 
uncle is dy Gracious! child, don’t faint,” as the girl 
staggered backward. 

A frown mantled Mr. Craghurst’s broad brow. 
forth his hand, he caught Dorothy firmly. 

“Go back to the house, Mrs. Ward,” he said, quickly. 





Putting 


| “You may order out the best carriage at once. 


| woman in a different way. 


| your return. 


Well,”’ 
he asked, when she had hastily disappeared—there was 
a kind of repressed emotion in his voice while Dorothy 
silently read the personal —‘‘are you going to leave me, 
David ?” 

Quick tears sprang to her wistful eyes at the melan- 
choly of his tone. 

*‘ Are you going back to the cross aunt and seven cross 
little cousins ?” 

A dry sob rose in her throat. 
back. 

‘*T_T must go, of course,” she said. 
I must go.” 

‘‘Suppose a great danger threatened me, Dorothy ? 
Suppose the doctors were to perform an operation on my 
eyes, and the issue was sight—the probability death ? 
Would you then leave me, little one ?” 

“Tt is not true!” she gasped, hoarsely. ‘‘ You—you 
don’t mean they are going to—— Ah, Heaven, don’t Jet 
them! Don’t a 

‘“ Well, I won’t, little one,” taking in his her shaking 
hands. ‘‘ You have been a good and faithful servant to me, 
little Dorothy. Provided you return within the next 
week, I will let you go, and postpone the operation until 
Will you promise ?” 

“Yes,” shakingly, ‘‘I will come.” 

**Then run to your room, and prepare. 
will be waiting directly.” 

It was Sunday again when Dorothy presented herself 
at Craghurst. 

In the upper corridor she met Mrs. Ward just slowly 


She choked it bravely 


“Tt is my duty ! 





The carriage 


| coming from her master’s parlor. 


There was a very grave look on the housekeeper’s face. 

Dorothy shivered with vague dread while they con- 
versed a moment. 

**The doctor has just been here, my dear, and the op- 
eration is already performed,” said Mrs. Ward, softly. 
**Poor Mr. Craghurst! But go in, my dear.” 

Opening the door, she gave the girl a gentle push. It 


| landed her far into the room, and there she stood trem- 


bling, hesitating, until Hugh Craghurst, turning from 
the window, regarded her with —oh, heavens ! —clear, 
steady, piercing brown eyes. 

** Dorothy, my little one,” he said, coming forward, 
‘you see lam all right again. I see you now, David ! 
Othello’s occupation’s gone.” 

Trying to speak, to congratulate him, she burst into a 
He led her to the sofa near, and sat 
down beside her, still holding the fluttering hands in his. 

“Tam going to tell you a little story, Dorothy,” he said. 
**Once, a poor artist fell in love with a woman more 
beautiful than—than the Grecian Aphrodite. She led 
him on to the very verge of madness, then flung him aside 
for golden bait, carelessly as she might have resigned one 
of his painted daubs. I mean ”—in answer to her great, 
‘she jilted him to marry another 
yet doubtless she would not have done so had she 
known how soon the struggling painter would possess 
wealth such as might satisfy even her greedy soul. The 
artist, who was what men generally term a good sort of 
fellow, went to the dogs then, for awhile entirely. For 
one woman’s faithlessness, he scoffed at the truth and 
faith of all women. After all, he wasn’t much of a fel- 
low, was he, ma chére? Then a mint of money fell to 
him; but he didn’t care much, since everything thet 
made it worth having seemed illusions. Then ”— smil 


passion of tears. 


questioning eyes 
man ; 


ingly —‘‘ he was a very eccentric chap—he took an ec- 
| centric fancy that he would try the faith of still another 
Are you listening, Dorothy ?” 
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“Yes.” 

‘“‘He advertised himself as a blind invalid, and o 

With a cry she started away. Ah, what a cruel hoax! 

** Dorothy,” he whispered, holding her, ‘‘ forgive me, 
dear. I have seen you all the time.” 

‘*But—the dream ?” she gasped. 

“T dreamt it, really. A strange link of sympathy be- 
tween our two souls, no doubt. I have another position 
—a higher one to offer you, sweetheart. The first night 
you came you asked to lead me. Dear David,” tenderly 
stroking her hair, ‘‘lead me always as you have in the 
past !” 

The blushes reached clear back to her shell-like ears, 

**T have a question: Did Mrs. Ward know,” she fal- 
tered. 

*‘Ay,” gravely. ‘*She was deep into the plot. Then 
you will stay, Dorothy! We will be married to-morrow 
in the little Gothic edifice you love ; and to-morrow 
By the way, how is your uncle ?” 

‘Well again,” shyly, and remorsefully gazing on a tiny 
golden circlet which had once adorned a pawnshop-win- 
dow. ‘‘I—I promised to go back——” 

‘*So you shall, and that to-morrow, sweetheart. I am 
not so forgiving as you are; so we will, like the fairies, 
make them rich, then shake hands with them forever. You 
dear, satisfactory little nurse, and more than satisfactory 
sweetheart ! Dorothy, are these ””— holding her from him 
to gravely inspect the lovely, quivering face —‘‘ tears in 
your eyes ?” 

‘‘I—I am so happy,” she whispered, while they over- 
flowed. ‘*‘ But I—you are,” with a womanly cry, ‘‘so 
grand, and there are other women so beautiful; what if 
you should some day regret? After all,” sadly, ‘‘ what 
am J that you should love ?—insignificant—and lame.” 

‘*So, sweetheart, is Cupid, and,” drawing her close 
again, ‘‘ Love is always blind. What care I for external 
flaws, my David ?” 











CARMEN SYLVA, POETESS AND 
QUEEN, 

‘CarMEN the song and Sylva the wood, 

Join them together, the wood-song is heard, 

If in the woods I had not been born, 

Ne’er should I sing a song night or morn, 

I’ve often learnt from the melody 

Of birds, and woods have whispered to me, 

While my heart beat time within my breast, 

And wood and song have sung me to rest.” 


Such is the explanation that the royal authoress gives 
of the nom de plume which she has assumed. In the last 
line there is a reference to the woodland castle—Mon 
Repos, or My Rest—where she passed her youth. 

Her father was Hermann, Prince of Wied, a cultivated 
and thoughtful man, fond of philosophical speculation, 
and a writer on topics connected with his favorite studies. 
Her mother was Princess Maria of Nassau, who is described 
as ‘‘a woman of great beauty and true elevation of soul, 
but overflowing with kindness and consideration towards 
all with whom she is brought in contact.” 

Elizabeth, now Queen of Roumania, was born on De- 
cember 29th, 1843. As a child, she was impetuous in 
temper, resolute in disposition and unbending in will. 
Her imagination was very lively. In her fourth year she 
was placed under the charge of a governess. Up to that 
time her mother had been her sole teacher. 

Very early Princess Elizabeth displayed a charitable 
and sympathetic disposition. She used to accompany her 








mother on visits to the poor, and thus she became ac- 
quainted with their needs. She would give away what- 
ever she could dispense with ; yet she was not destitute 
of sound practical sense. One day her mother gave her 
a large piece of woolen stuff. The little Princess ex- 
claimed : ‘‘Now I can give away all my clothes !” 

“‘Might you not better give the woolen stuff to the poor 
children ?” said her mother ; ‘‘ your white clothes would 
be of less use to them than the coarse stuff.” It wasa 
new thought to the child, and she at once perceived the 
reasonableness of the suggestion, and acted on it. 

In November, 1850, her youngest brother Otto was born. 
He was afflicted with an organic malady, and in order to 
procure the best professional advice the family went to 
Bonn in the Spring of 1851. Many distinguished men— 
artists and savans—gathered around the princely family. 
Among others the patriot poet Ernst Moritz Arndt, thea 
eighty-two years old, was a daily visitor. He read his 
patriotic songs to them. The Princess Elizabeth sat 
upon his knees while he did so, and listened with rapt 
attention and flushed cheeks. Many a time the venera- 
ble poet placed his hands upon her head and explained 
to her the beautiful name which she bore. ‘‘ Elizabeth,” 
he said, ‘‘ signifies, ‘God is rest.’ ” 

The late Emperor Frederick of Germany, then a stu- 
dent at Bonn, was also a frequent visitor. 

At this time the future Queen first saw Roumanians. 
They were the brothers Stourdza, who were then study- 
ing at the university. 

Princess Elizabeth long cherished the wish to sit in 
school with the village children. One morning, bursting 
into the room where her mother was, she asked if she 
might go with some farm children to the school. The 
Princess Maria did not hear the question, but nodded 
kindly to the child. Princess Elizabeth, taking this sign 
for permission, rushed off to the neighboring farm-house. 
There she heard that the children had already gone to 
school. She followed, and entered the school-room while 
the singing-lesson was going on. The teacher was highly 
flattered when he saw the Princess, quite happy, joining 
with full voice in the’ singing; but the farmers’ little 
daughters, who had some notion of court etiquette, re- 
garded it as quite unseemly that the daughter of a prince 
should join with such a very loud voice in singing with 
the village children. As soon as the Princess’s voice was 
heard above the voices of the other children, the girl next 
her put her hand on her mouthy and sought to umpress 
upon Her Serene Highness the impropriety of her po- 
sition. 

Meanwhile the greatest consternation was caused at the 
castle by the disappearance of Elizabeth. Servants, sent 
out in all directions, searched the neighhoring beech 
woods and villages in vain. At last they found the little 
Princess, full of delight with her exploit, in the village 
school of Rodenbach. Confinement to her room for the 
rest of the day was the issue of the morning’s exploit. 

She was a born ruler of others. In playing with chil- 
dren of her own age, whether of princely or of peasant 
rank, her ascendency was at once acknowledged. She 
was the ringleader in the wildest games. 

Her literary genius was early developed. She com- 
posed occasional pieces when she was ten years of age. 
At twelve she attempted to write a novel. At fourteen 
she had invented dramas and tragedies. The more terri- 
ble the scenes were, the better she was pleased. Morn- 
ing and night she was devising stories. She was subject 
to alternations of high spirits and depression, and total 
lack of self-confidence. She would be tormented by the 
idea that she was disagreeable and insupportable to every 
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one. ‘I could not help it,” she confesses ; ‘‘I could not | 
be gentle, I could only be impetuous. I was heartily | 
thankful to all who had patience with me. I was better 
when the safety-valve of writing poetry was opened to 
me. 

In order to moderate the exuberance of her feelings, 
her mother took her, at every opportunity, to Renee 
where she might be deeply impressed by the realities of 
life. She was present at many a sick and death bed. 
Her brother’s case familiarized her with the sufferings 
that many have to endure. The first death-bed at which 
she was present was that of her grandmother, the Duch- 
It made 
an ineffaceable impres- 
sion upon Elizabeth. 
Her thoughts went be- 
yond death. She has- 
tened to the garden. 
The roses were in full 
bloom. She gathered 
the most beautiful, and 
returned with them to 
the chamber of death, 
and decorated the bed 
and the room with them. 
Her conception of death 
was poetical. Her 
mother had taught her 
to take a bright view 
of it. 

Brought up by her 
mother in the fear of 
God, her first visit to 
church was a memo- 
rable occasion to her. 
Henceforward the Sun- 
days and holy-days were 
the bright spots in her 
life. 

In time the Princess 
was placed under the 
eare of a tutor, Mr. 
Sauerwein. On his ar- 
rival at the castle the 
Princess Maria told 
him: “You will find 
your pupil a very con- 
tradictory piece. She 
has no traditional faith. 
Her first questions al- 
ways are: ‘ Why ?’ and 
‘Is it true ?’” 

Mr. Sauerwein was a 
distinguished linguist. 
The Princess read Ovid, 
Horace, as well as parts of Cicero, with him, and wrote | 
Latin, English and Italian exercises. She also learnt 
arithmetic and geometry. 
the Princess took along with a companion and most inti- 
mate friend, Maria yon Bibra. 
by a Parisian lady, and in evenings after tea read the old 
chroniclers, as well as the dramatists. Schiller and other 
German classics were studied. At fifteen she took a keen 
interest in politics, and was a diligent reader of newspa- 
pers. From a very early period she had a great fondness 
for legends and folk-lore. ‘I would throw away,” she 
says, ‘‘the most beautiful history, or even comparative 
grammar, to the study of which I was passionately de- 
voted, into a corner for a little legend.” 


ess of Nassau. 


Lessons in physical science 


She was taught French 
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| questions on which he wrote. 


CARMEN SYLVA, POETESS AND QUEEN. 


Romances were forbidden till she was nineteen. Then 
she was permitted to read ‘‘ Ivanhoe.” Everything likely 
to excite her lively imagination was purposely withheld. 

At the beautiful Castle of Mon Repos, with its fine view 
of the Rhine and its splendid beech woods, Princess Eliza- 
beth was in her element. She delighted to roam in the 
woods in stormy weather. Accompanied by three St. Ber- 
nard dogs, she would sally forth to enjoy the battle of the 
elements. In Autumn, when the leaves lay in heaps on 
the ground, she would wander about for hours. Every 
leaf, blade of grass, bird and flower, every sunbeam that 
lighted upon the landscape, had a meaning for her. She 
would return home with 
her head full of poetical 
ideas which she would 
commit to writing. 
These poetical effusions 
tranquilized her mind. 
No one knew anything 
of them. She kept 
them a profound secret. 

At sixteen the Prin- 
cess began to collect 
her poems regularly in 
a book. She put all 
her thoughts and feel- 
ings into verse, which 
from henceforward 
formed her diary. Un- 
til she was thirty she 
knew nothing of the 
technical part of the art 
of poetry. A time 
came, however, when 
she thought she ought 
to despise poetry, and 
when she devoted her- 
self to the study of 
music. She fell, how- 
ever, into such a nerv- 
ous condition, that her 
mother forbid her play- 
ing the piano for two 
years. Then she took 
to her pencil and paint- 
ing. This failed to 
satisfy her, and she de- 
spaired of her abilities, 
and believed that she 
would never attain the 
ideal at which she 
aimed. 

All who knew the 
Princess at this time 
retain a vivid impres- 
sion of her vivacity and grace, of her slender figure, 
fresh complexion, her luxuriant dark-brown hair and 
large blue eyes, which looked as if they would pene- 
trate and search the very soul. Without being exactly 
beautiful, the intellectual refinement of her features made 
her countenance very attractive. From her surroundings 
she was called Princess Wood-rose. 

Times of sore trial came. Her father was always ill. 
The sufferings of her little invalid brother increased, and 
her mother was absorbed by anxious duties. During her 
brother's illness, the Princess was thrown much into the 
society of her father. She worked with him, copied for 
him, and read to him. He would discuss with her the 
The intelligence of his 
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daughter delighted him. 
quiet for the lively girl. It was therefore decided that 
the invitation of Queen Augusta should be accepted, and 
that her mother’s old governess should accompany her 
to Berlin. She found it difficult to keep within the 
bounds of court etiquette, and converse in a becoming 
manner. She felt most at home in the family of the Prin- 
cess of Hohenzollern, who passed the Winter in Berlin. 

It was at this time she first met her future husband, 
then Prince Charles of Hohenzollern. The story is told 
that one day as she, according to her custom, was bound- 
ing quickly down the stairs in the castle, she slipped on 
the last steps, and was prevented from falling by Prince 
Charles, who caught her in his arms. 

Soon after her return home the cases of her brother and 
father were pronounced to be hopeless. 
1862, Prince Hermann unable to his bed. 


was leave 


The house was, however, too | 


-—< 


When she was well enough she resumed her social 
intercourse with the Grand Duchess, but had a sudden re- 
lapse. It was an anxious time for her mother: her hus- 
band dangerously ill, her daughter suffering at a distance, 
and she not there to nurse her! ‘‘I know she is in God’s 
hands,” she wrote, ‘‘and under the care of faithful and 


| loving friends, but that does not take the pain, the load 


| of sorrow, from my heart.” 


The Princess Elizabeth was 
able to venture into the open air again at the beginning 
of March. It seemed as if her recovery would be rapid. 
A few days later, however, she received the tidings of her 
father’s death. She loved her father with an enthusias- 
tic tenderness. She owed her intellectual development, 
for the most part, to him. Her grief was heightened by 


| the thought that she had not been with him in his last 


In January, | 


‘Princess Elizabeth nursed her father, while her mother | 


was incessant in her attendance on her beloved son. 
February 16th, 1862, Prince Otto died. 

After the funeral the family paid a visit to Baden- 
Baden. 
self with all the ardor of her nature into the work of 
teaching. In the castle there was a lame boy, who had 
been received on account of his delicate health, and at a 
farm in the neighborhood of Mon Repos the Baroness 
von Bibra resided for some time with two little nieces. 


On 


On their return the young Princess threw her- | 


days. But no murmur escaped her lips. 

At Easter she left St. Petersburg with the Grand Duch- 
ess Helena, and visited Moscow, and in June returned to 
Germany. Her mother met her in Leipsic. 

During the years 1860, 1867, 1868, she visited Switzer- 
land, Italy, France and Sweden, meeting with much to 
interest her. 

Little did she think at the end of this time of the 
career on which she was so soon to enter. She always 
wished to have ‘“‘a calling” in life. She did not wish 


” 


| to live a life of pleasure, or the life of an intellectual 


| dilettante, but one of real usefulness. 


With these three little children the Princess set up a | 


school. 
the patience, perseverance and aptitude in teaching dis- 
played by her daughter. 

The Winter of 1862-63 was passed with her parents at 
Baden-Baden on account of her father’s health. Here 
she ‘‘came out.” From entries in her diary it would 
appear that she had offers of marriage at this time. 
There are some lines in which she writes of the kind 
of love that alone brings happiness, and she adds that 
a maiden rejects any one who does not really love her. 
*‘4 maiden,” she says, ‘‘is happy in her parents’ house, 
from whence she casts modest looks into the world.” 


. . ° ° | 
Her mother observed, with quiet satisfaction, | 


In the Autumn of 1863 she went with her aunt, the | 


Grand Duchess Helena of Russia, to Ouchy, on Lake 
Geneva, and for the Winter to St. Petersburg. 
her father for the last time at Wiesbaden. He did not 
expect ever to see his daughter again. Everybody was 
charmed with her at the Russian Court. She did not feel 
at ease, however, amid the grandeur which surrounded 
her. Her imagination was excited by all she saw and 
heard, but her nerves suffered. The Grand Duchess 
sought to calm her mind by varied but regular occupa- 


tion. The day was filled with music, reading, study of 
the Russian language, etc. Rubinstein first, and after- 
wards Clara Schumann, taught her music. When she 


expected Rubinstein to her excitement 
great that it almost took away her breath. The climate 
and nervous excitement brought on gastric fever. For 
weeks she was confined to bed. It was her first illness. 
She had never tasted medicine before she was twenty. 
She could hardly believe, therefore, 
ill. she buried herself in 
a philosophical work by her father, a copy of which he 
had sent her, and wrote to him telling him the pleasure 
it gave her. She enjoyed the seclusion from the gayeties 
that were going on. 


come, was so 


that she was really 
As soon as she was able to do so, 


‘Tt is very strange,” she wrote to 
her father ; ‘‘ yesterday I read ninety pages of philosophy, 
and was so rested that every one was astonished at my 
looking so well. But if only two or three ladies come, 
and tell me the gossip of the town, and of all the things 
going on, it makes me droop like a withered leaf.” 


She saw | 


She resolved to 
the work of education, and be the 
teacher of a school. Her mother consented, on the con- 
dition that she should go through a regular course of 
preparatory training for the purpose, and pass an exam- 
ination. But during the Spring of 1869, while she was 
with her mother in Bonn, they received an invitation 
from the Prince of Hohenzollern to pay a visit to Diissel- 
dorf. The mother divined the purpose of the proposed 
visit, but the daughter had no suspicion of it. She was 
delighted only with the prospect of seeing the Princess 
of Hohenzollern and Princess Marie, whom she had met 
in Berlin, and with whom she had corresponded ever 
since. 

Shortly after the visit to Diisseldorf her mother was 
requested to bring about a meeting between her daughter 
and the Prince of Roumania, Prince Charles of Hohen- 
zollern. The Princess Elizabeth was very anxious to at- 
tend a concert in which Clara Schumann was to take 
part. It was arranged that they should go to Cologne 
for the purpose, and that the meeting with the Prince, 
who was then in Paris, should take place there. They 
put up at the Hétel du Nord. Hours passed, and the 
Prince did not appear. The ladies went into the flower- 
garden to dine. The dinner came to an end, and Princess 
Elizabeth had not noticed that she had been narrowly 
watched for a considerable time by a group of gentlemen. 
One of them stepped forward and introduced himself to 
her mother as the Prince of Roumania. Princess Eliza- 
beth, ignorant of the fact that the meeting had been pre- 
arranged, stretched out both her hands to him with un- 
feigned pleasure, and said, ‘‘I am so glad that we have 
met here accidentally.” For several hours they remained 
together among the flowers and in the Park, in animated 
conversation. 

On her return to the hotel she exclaimed, enthusiastic- 
ally, ‘What a charming man he has become!” While 
she was dressing for the concert the Prince spoke to her 
mother, and asked her consent to the marriage. Princess 
Elizabeth, however, was only thinking of enjoying the 


devote herself to 


| fine music, and was beside herself with impatience on 


account of the delay caused by the Prince. When he 
left, the young Princess burst out of her room into the 
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saloon, exclaiming, ‘‘ But, mamma As if terrified, 
she stopped at the threshold, when she saw the grave and 
agitated expression on the countenance of her mother, 
who ran forward, threw her arms round her daughter’s 
neck, and said, ‘‘ My child, the Prince of Roumania has 
asked your hand.” The astonishment of the daughter 
was great, but it became clear to her at once that, uncon- 
sciously to herself, her heart had been quite won by the 
Prince. 

When her mother asked whether she would like to take 
time for consideration, she answered, simply and de- 
cidedly, ‘‘Just let him come; I shall love him very 
much.” And when the Prince came and saluted her as 
his betrothed, she said to him in soft, winning tones, ‘It 
makes me so proud, and at the same time so humble.” 
That same night the Prince had to return to Paris. The 
entry in her diary on October 12th is, ‘‘I am engaged, and 
a happy bride.” The public betrothal took place at Neu- 
wied on October 16th, and on November 15th they were 
married. 





Princess Elizabeth had, previously to the appearance 
of Prince Charles as a suitor, rejected every proposal of 
marriage ; but when, long before her engagement to him, 
her friends made plans for her, and wished that there 
might be a throne in store for her, she would reply, jest- 
ingly, ‘‘ The only throne that would have any attractions 
for me is the Roumanian, for there I should have some- 
thing to do.” That this was no mere idle expression of a 
passing feeling is proved by her whole life and work in 
her new home. She has become in heart and lifea Rou- 
manian, and devoted herself with all her powers to the 
well-being of her subjects. A wide and quite unculti- 
vated field of work lay before her. The first thing to do 
was to make herself acquainted with it. She felt that for 
this purpose something more than crowded receptions 
was necessary, and she arranged to receive singly the 
ladies who were announced for presentation at Court. 
“Tt was too disagreeable,” she said, ‘‘ to say what I did 
not really feel at receptions. In order to avoid a false- 
hood, I took pains to feel the interest which I showed. 
Every one needs sympathy. Now everybody interests 
me, and I find them all to be interesting. The receptions 
do not bore me any longer. On the contrary, I delight 
in them. One must do thoroughly whatever one does, if 
it is to succeed ; one must be thorough if one would be 
anything.” 

On September 8th, 1870, a daughter was born, who re- 
ceived the name of Maria at her baptism. The child was 
enthusiastically welcomed by the people, who said, ‘“‘ God 
bless the new citizen of Roumania! May she grow and 
prosper in the joy of her parents, and the welfare of her 
country !” Henceforth the infant daughter became the 
most important personage in Roumania. 

The Princess Elizabeth studied the language with zeal, 
and acquired a perfect mastery of it. The Roumanians 
say, with a dash of pride, that she speaks it better than 
they do themselves, for she constructs her sentences with 
peculiar elegance. 

In the year 1871 a society for the poor was founded by 
her, and soon afterward a society for the translation of 
children’s books. 
school-books, nor any for the people,” she wrote to her 
mother ; ‘‘I will provide these. I have already distrib- 
uted my best French books amongst the young ladies, 
and also interested several gentleman in the work. The 
poet Alexandri will criticise and correct: then they will 
be quickly and cheaply printed. The language will in this 
way become in some measure fixed, and young people 
who cannot speak their own language decently will learn 


‘‘There are absolutely no Roumanian | 





| and his wife. 


| out her grief. 


it splendidly.” Her ideas were ca > 

people, and interested them more ove. vaan polities. In 
1871 the Prince and Princess made a jouracy through 
Moldavia to Jassy, in order to become acquainted with 
that part of their dominions. It was a triumphal prog- 
ress. Their reception everywhere was alike brilliant and 
heartfelt. At Jassy their time was filled up with recep- 
tions, visits to churches, schools, ete. 

Their Summers were passed in the Carpathian Mount- 
ains, 2,900 feet above the sea. Their first residence was 
an old monastery called Sinaia ; now they reside in Castle 
Pelesch, which the Prince has built. Distinguished peo- 
ple of all sorts are received in this retreat, and are often 
entertained there for weeks. Society of this kind is the 
great enjoyment of the Prince and Princess. In order to 
encourage native industry, the Court wears the native na- 
tional costume while in the mountains. 

In the ladies of her Court the Princess takes a truly 
motherly interest. She loves particularly to gather young 
people around her. Several young women are invited to 
stay some weeks every year at Sinaia, in order to share in 
the working life of the Princess. 

In 1874, a time of severe trial came to Prince Charles 
Their child, Princess Maria, caught diph- 


theria, and died in the lap of her English nurse. Her 
last words were in English: ‘All is finished.” Up to 


the very last the Princess could not believe that the end 
was so near ; but when the certainty of the fact was real- 
ized with overwhelming force, she bowed her head with 
humble submission to the will of God. 

Elizabeth’s poems furnish abundant evidence of her 
estimate of a mother’s love, and of her grief for the loss 
of her child. 

In one, entitled ‘‘ Mother,” she sings : 


“The fairest name the earth around, 
That e’er from human lips doth sound, 
Is mother! 
No word so tender, full of thought, 
And so profound, although untaught, 
As mother! 


And this great power it ever keeps, 

Because it laughs from infant lips; 
The mother! 

Because it beams from infants’ eyes, 

In songs from infants’ hearts doth rise; 
The mother! 


‘ Yea—life-long honor erdwns her head 
To whom this sacred word is said, 
As mother! 
But heartless ones the name who bear, 
Have in the earthly bliss no share 
Of mother!” 


In another, entitled ‘‘No Murmuring,” she thus pours 
The translation is in the unrhymed meter 
of the original German, and is as literal as possible : 


* Why to poor weak earthly mothers 
Dost Thou give such heavenly children? 
God! God! 
That they, scarcely seen, evanish, 
Like a sunbeam, like a vapor? 
Must our very soul of souls then, 
Torn away from us, flee from us, 
That, with life o’erflowing, smitten 
By a fatal dart, we stagger? 


‘ Why so earthly hast Thou made us, 
So wita common clay inclosed us ? 
God! God! 

That in our own children even 
We a part can have no longer, 





That Thou from our hands unskillful 
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Didst withdraw them, O our Father ? 
Didst Thou then feel no compassion 
When the poor weak heart was broken ? 


“Once it was a day of gladness, 
And of shouting, bright and ceaseless, 
God! God! 
Now around us death-like stillness, 
Now within us icy calmness, 
As the wreck is after tempests, 
Without mast or anchor driven, 
So we lie upon the billows, 
And yet do we live, O Father.” 


Her distinctive Christian faith, which is deeper, we 
believe, than comes out explicitly in her poems, is ex- 
pressed in a short piece, in which she links Eve and 
Mary, the mother of our Lord, together at great crises 
of their histories : 

“Two MOTHERS. 
“ When once thy child thy child did slay, 
How didst thou feel, O Eve ? 
Wert thou not punished enough yet, 
Expelled from Eden, Eve ? 


“ Death didst thou for the first time see, 
O thou poor mother Eve! 
No comfort in thy misery, 
Naught but despair, O Eve! 


“ When centuries had come and gone, 
Stood Mary at the tree, 
With failing eye thy dying Son 
O Mary, looked on thee! 


“ He was the Saviour of mankind, 
O Mary, yet no ray 
Of comfort to thy heart could find, 
O Mary, then its way! 


“ Of innocence and sin thou art 
The mother, mother Eve! 
And though thy Son be God, He is, 
O Mary, thine own child!” 


When she first went to Roumania, no one suspected 
Princess Elizabeth to be a poetess. Once, when the poet 
Alexandri was in attendance in Bucharest, she said to 
him, with deep blushes: ‘I wish to make a confession 
to you, but I have not the courage.’ After a long pause, 


she said, bashfully, with a soft voice: ‘I, 
poems.’ 


too, write 

At Alexandri’s request, she showed him some of 
He saw at once that she had poetical gifts, and 
encouraged her to persevere. He sent her a volume of 
his manuscripts, and she began to translate popular Rou- 
manian legends into German. In the work of translation 
she learnt practically much of the ‘art of poetry.’ She 
had written poetry hitherto just as a bird sings. Rhymes 
and verses came more readily to her than prose. It was 
in her great sorrow for the death of her daughter that 
she betook herself to translation. She not only turned 
Roumanian works into German, but also the treasures of 
German literature into Roumanian. In this way she 
thought she could render the greatest service to her 
subjects. 


them. 


She naturally felt a great longing to see her mother 
once more. It was arranged for them to meet at Cologne, 
and from thence to proceed to St. Leonards for a few 
weeks. She was much impressed by London. They paid 
a visit to Oxford, where they were Max Miiller’s guests 
for two days. It was here that she presented to her 
mother a book called, ‘‘My Journey through the World ; 
Containing Rhymes and Versicles Confided to the Heart 
of my Mother.” Charles Kingsley was present when she 
astonished her mother by handing this volume to her, and 
was much touched by one of the poems pointed out to 
him, called 

“ONLY ONE, 

“From need and misfortune preserve it secure; 
From sin keep its little heart, keep it aye pure; 
Lead Thou it Thyself all its journey below. 

One only I have, as Thou, Father, dost know.” 


The book contained poems from the time of her confirma- 
tion till her thirtieth year. 

During the Russo-Turkish War in 1877 Roumania was 
drawn into the conflict. One of the results was that the 
independence of Roumania was declared. The principal- 
ity became a kingdom, and Prince Charles and Princess 
Elizabeth were crowned King and Queen. During the 
war the throne-room was converted into a work-room, 
where, under her immediate superintendence, linen and 
bandages were prepared. Women of all ranks and na- 





DWARF THUYA, THIRTY YEARS OLD, AND RETINOSPORA, ONE 
HUNDRED AND FIFTY YEARS OLD. 
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FANTASTIC SHRUBBERY IN A GARDEN NEAR STEINHEIM, GERMANY. 


tionalities went in and out, and vied with each other in 
providing things for the atmy in the field. 
own means the Princess furnished a barrack-hospital of a 
hundred beds, which she looked after herself. She ex- 
tended her activity to all the other hospitals. She minis- 
tered to all the wounded brought from the battle-field. 
Day and night she sought to comfort and encourage them. 
To many a dying 


Out of her | 


over the suffering. Amongst the people she was called 
‘The Mother of the Wounded.” Her strength seemed 
to be doubled in times of danger, whea the claims upon 
her services were the greatest. She -vas always collected, 
and never lost her presence of mind, whatever agitation 
and despondency prevailed around her. When, in her 
anxiety about her husband and the army, she could 

sleep for only two 





man she spoke the 
last words of con- 
solation ; many re- 
ceived from her 
hand the pain-dead- 
ening chloroform. 
She induced many 
to submit to the 
loss of limbs. The 
Roumanian soldier 
prefers death to 
amputation. ‘‘ Bet- 
ter die than be a 
beggarman,” he 
says. Toone young 
soldier she pointed 
out that he had a 
long life before 
him, and ought to 
submit to the oper- 
ation. ‘For love 
of you, Regina,” he 
sighed. She ex- 
ercised a great 
moral influence 
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GROVE OF JAPANESE DWARF PINES, THUYAS, ETO. 


or three hours, -she 
would seek to di- 
vert her mind with 
music and poetry 
half the night, and 
at four in the morn- 
ing she would walk 
up and down, and 
plan the work of 
the ensuing day. 
During the war she 
founded a sister- 
hood, defraying the 
expenses out of her 
own pocket. At 
first there were 
only two sisters, 
but in 1884 the 
number had in- 
creased to twenty. 
In hospitals and 
private houses they 
give their services 
for five francs a 
day, and are much 
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in demand. The rich pay more, and thus the sisters can 
attend the poor gratuitously. Other useful societies owe 
their origin to the Queen. As might have been expected, 
the moral and physical strain of the war-time severely 


tried her. She has been subject to repeated attacks of 
fever. At the beginning of 1883 she had a dangerous ill- 


ness, Which excited the fears and sympathies of the whole 
Roumanian people. Her patience, gentleness and consid- 
eration for all around her were very touching. She was 
saved by means of a successful operation. The King took 
her to Italy, and from thence to Neuwied. When they re- 
turned to Roumania, Castle Pelesch was near completion. 
In October, 1883, it was solemnly dedicated, in the pres- 
ence of all the high officials of the nation. 

It is not many years ago since her poems became widely 
known. The Queen herself would never have thought of 
publishing them, had not numberless copies passed into 
various hands. Then she thought that ‘if they are worth 


| ite subjects for these Japanese gardeners. 


from time to time, and kept in place by stakes and cords. 
The trunk or branch grows stouter, and endeavors to 
shoot up vertically. The new shoot is then. twisted and 
turned out of its natural course, twisted spirally, bent 
down towards the ground. This system is kept up with 
every branch and shoot ; is persisted in for years, the task 
of distorting being handed down in a family from father 
to son. As the shoots multiply those not needed are cut 
away, and the work goes on ; the bands and supports being 
removed only when the branch has become so firm in its 
distorted form that it cannot take its natural course. 

The pine, the arbor vite (thuya), retinospora, are favor- 
In the collec- 
tion in France is a dwarf Japanese pine, one hundred and 
fifty years old, not two feet high; retinosporas from 
twenty-five to one hundred and fifty years old, and meas- 
uring only four to eighteen inches; an arbor vite that 


| boasts of being a centenarian, but does not exceed a 


the tiresome labor of copying, so are they of being | 


printed.” 

Her collection of poems, in four volumes, is called after 
the seat of her family, ‘‘ Meine Ruh ” (Mon Repos). 
volume contains ballads and romances ; another is entitled 
** Mother and Child”; a third is called ‘‘ World-wisdom,” 
and the fourth, ‘‘ Heights and Depths.” 

Still, in middle age, she carries forward her beneficent 
work. The Baroness von Strackelberg is hardly guilty of 
any exaggeration when she says that ‘‘as woman, as Prin- 
cess, as Queen, Carmen Sylva is one of the noblest and 
most remarkable of her sex.” 


FANTASTIC GARDENING. 


Cvuitrvatine plants to increase the size of the bloom, to 
create new colors, we can understand and approve when 
we behold the wonderful results attained by florists, who 
make the commun flowers astonish us by their wonderful 
variety of tint, their size and fragrance. 
wilder us by the n- mber of their varieties, and the pansy 
and chrysanthemui rave become in themselves sufficient 
to justify special horticultural exhibitions. 

In the olden time the mania in the great gardens of Eu- 
ropean palaces and chfteaus was to torture plants, and by 
trimming make them assume the forms of men and ani- 
mals. The time ex ended to obtain results was great, 
but the results themselves were not. 
the qualified terms of praise that alone can be accorded 
to them. 

Such gardens are now rare enough, but one exists near 
Steinheim, in Germany, the work of Anton Meier. As the 
rail-cars speed along, passengers see this strange hedge as- 
sume forms of sportsmen, a man on horseback, men quar- 
reling, a general with his laurel wreath, an elephant, a 
camel, a llama, deer, sheep, goat, hog, ass, cat, crocodile, 
monkey, peacock, hen, bird feeding its young, a spinning- 
wheel, ete. 

The Japanese have done violence to nature in another 
way ; for years, perhaps centuries, they have bent their 
energies to dwarfing trees, and to making miniature 
groves of real trees so small that you can have a dozen 
trees in a window-garden. 

Mr. Matsunami, a Japanese gentleman in Paris, ex- 
plains the system adopted, and we illustrate this phase 
of arboriculture by pictures of some now on exhibition at 
the Trocadero. A young tree, some months old only, is 
planted in a pot containing a little earth such as the par- 
ticular tree prefers. Even in this way the tree will be di- 
minutive, like a poorly fed child. To insure due propor- 
tions, the trunk and branches are twisted, or bent over 


Roses now be- 


Queer, quaint, are | 


height of fifteen inches. The trees shown are cone- 
bearers, but other trees can be treated in the same way, 


| the hardy pines having been selected as better fitted to 


One | 


stand transportation from Japan; and even then several 


| specimens were lost on the voyage. 





In all these dwarf trees, the root, unable to expand, 
being hemmed in by the pot, becomes distorted and 
crops out of the ground, so that there is sometimes more 
root apparent than real trunk, a thuya fifteen inches high 
having roots eight inches high, and a retinospora three 


| and a half inches high having roots out of the ground 


ten inches high. 

The results afford a strange and curious, but not very 
attractive, feature of the exposition. 

Among wealthy Japanese, it is not uncommon to find 
standing outside the window a little case containing a 
number of these dwarf trees, which, left to their natural 
growth, would have formed a grove large enough to sur- 
round and overshadow the house. 

This taste for dwarfishness, deformity or oddity cannot 
surprise us. Instances of similar taste occur in all coun- 
tries and at all times, and cease to prevail when more 
intellectual sources of gratification gain the mastery. 
Dwarfs are no longer kept by kings and princes, though 
shey form a drawing feature in a museum. 


DR. NANSEN’S JOURNEY ACROSS 
GREENLAND. 


From a communication sent us by Dr. Nansen, we are 
able to give some details of the remarkable journey across 
Greenland which he accomplished in the Summer of 1888. 
We need only briefly recall the most important attempts 
which had previously been made to cross a country which 
is exactly in the condition of the British islands during 
the Glacial Period. The first serious attempt was made in 
1878 by Jensen and Steenstrup, who, from the west coast, 
in lat. 62° 30’ N., managed to get some 40 miles into the 


| interior, after many difficulties and dangers, ascending a 


mountain to a height of 5,000 feet, from which they saw 
the inland ice rising gradually toward the interior. Then 
came the famous expedition of Baron Nordenskiéld in 
1883. He, with a comparativel, .arge party, started much 
further north than the previous expedition, a short dis- 
tance south of Disco Island. The party succeeded in pen- 
etrating some 90 miles eastward, to an altitude of 5,000 
feet. The Laplanders, however, who accompanied Nor- 
denskidld went in their snow-shoes 140 miles further, trav- 
eling over a continual snow desert to a height of 7,000 
feet. The next serious attempt was made by an American, 
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Mr. R. E. Peary, in the Summer of 1886. Mr. Peary 
started much further to the north than Nordenskiéld, and 
his course was due east. He reached 100 miles from 
the edge of the ice-blink, or inland ice, his highest eleva- 
tion being 7,525 feet. 

Dr. Nansen felt sure that the only way to cross the ice 
was by means of ski (a special kind of long snow-shoe) 
and sledges. He had many applications to be allowed to 
accompany him ; but he selected only five companions—a 
lieutenant in the army, a ship-master, a Norwegian peas- 
ant and two Lapps. The expenses of the expedition were 
generously supplied by Mr. Augustin Gamel, of Copen- 
hagen. The party left Christiana early in May, 1888, for 
Iceland, whence they embarked on board a sealer for the 
east coast of Greenland. Dr. Nansen’s account of his 
attempts to land is of interest as showing the condition 
of the ice and the currents off the East Greenland coast : 
‘‘On June 4th we left Iceland in the Juson for Greenland. 
My hope was that early in June we should be able to 
reach the coast in the neighborhood of Cap Dan, in lati- 
tude about 65° 30'N.; but I was disappointed, as large 
masses of ice stopped us at a distance of 50 miles from 
the coast. At last, on July 17th, we approached the land 
at the Termilik Fiord, west of Cap Dan, and I determined 
to leave the ship. In our two boats we had to force our 
way about ten miles through the ice. The current was, 
however, very strong, the ice- floes were thrown and 
pressed against each other, and during such a pressure of 
the ice one of our boats was broken. We were then very 
near to the coast, but the boat could not float, and some 
hours passed before the leak could be restored. In the 
mean ime, the ice was very much pressed, and we went 
adrift, the speed with which the current carried us off 
from the coast being much greater than that with which 
we could advance on the ice. At the great rate of about 
28 miles each twenty-four hours we were driven south- 
ward along the coast. We tried to reach land three times, 
but we were again carried toward the sea. 

“* At last, on July 29th, we succeeded, and reached land 
at Anoritok, 61° 30 N. lat. Originally, I had thought to 
land at Inigsalik, in 65° 30’ N. lat. We had consequently 
come 240 miles too far southward. Our destination was 
Christianshaab, in Disco Bay, to reach which we should 
be obliged to go in our boats northward, to cross the con- 
tinent at a more northerly latitude. To get northward 
was not, however, very easy. Masses of Polar ice were 
pressed toward the land, and often nothing but the ax 
could break a way through the tightly pressed ice-floes.” 

Two parties of heathen Eskimeau were met with, who 
were at first rather distrustful of the strangers, as they 
had scarcely ever before seen Europeans. 

On August 10th (more than a month behind time) the 
party reached Umiavik, 64° 30’ N., whence the start was 
to be made across the inland ice. Dr. Nansen and Cap- 
tain Sverdrup the next day made an excursion to examine 
the glacier. They got ten miles from the coast, and 
reached a height of 3,000 feet. On August 15th a start 
was made, there being five sledges to pull, one loaded 
with 400 pounds, pulled by Dr. Nansen and Captain 
Sverdrup. Two days later they were stopped by a heavy 
gale which kept them in their tents for three days. At 
first the intense heat compelled them to travel only at 
night. Dr. Nansen goes on to say: ‘‘At some distance 
from the coast the snow became, however, very deep and 
bad for pulling. We were also met by a heavy gale from 
the north with snow-drift, so that we could advance only 
very slowly. I hoped that it would soon become better, 
but each day it became worse. It was only too clear that 
if it continued in this way we would not be able to reach 


| month we found no water. 








Disco Bay till the middle of September, when the last: 
ship left for Europe. Though I expected to find more 
difficult ice in this direction, I changed our route and 
turned toward Godthaab. That was on August 27th. 
We had then reached about 64° 50' N., about 40 miles 
from the coast, and a height of about 7,000 feet. By this 
change of direction, the wind became so favorable that we 
could use sails on the sledges, and thus they became less 
heavy to pull. In this manner we advanced during three 
days, then the wind went down, and we were obliged to 
lower our sails. 

“In the beginning of September we reached a flat and 
extensive plateau, which resembled a frozen ocean. Its 
height was between 8,000 feet and 9,000 feet, though to- 
ward the north it seemed to be considerably higher. Over 
this plateau or highland we traveled more than two weeks. 
The cold was considerable. I am not, however, able to 
give an exact statement of the temperature, as our ther- 
mometers did not go low enough. I believe that on some 
nights it was between —45° and —50° C. (between 80° and 
90° F. below freezing-point). In the tent where we (six 
men) slept, and where we cooked our tea and chocolate, it 
was even less than —40° C. (72° F. of frost). During one 
To get drinking-water we 
were obliged to melt snow either in our cooking-apparatus 
or by our own warmth in iron bottles, which were carried 
inside our elothes on our bosoms. The sunshine on these 
white snow- fields was bad for the eyes, but no case of 
snow-blindness occurred. Only one day—September 8th 
—we were stopped by a snow-storm ; the next day, when 
we wanted to continue our journey, we found the tent was 
quite buried in the snow. 

“On September 19th, we got a favorable sailing wind, 
and then we advanced very rapidly. That day we got the 
first sight of the mountains of the west coast. In the 
night we were stopped by dangerous ice with many cre- 
vasses, after having very nearly lost several men and 
sledges in one of them. We met here with very difficult 
and uneven ice, where we advanced very slowly. At last 
on September 24th, we reached land at a small lake to 
the south of Kangersunok, a fiord inside Godthaab. On 
September 26th, we reached the sea at the inner end of 
the Ameralik Fiord, in 64° 12' N. latitude.” 

This really finished the journey across Greenland. With 
considerable difficulty the party reached Godthaab, where 
as the last ship was gone, they had to spend the Winter, 
reaching Copenhagen in’ M&y, 1889. Dr. Nansen has 
given some interesting details about the interior ice of 
Greenland in the paper which he read at the Royal 
Geographical Society on June 24th. 








A prot story is told concerning a recent performance 
of ‘Il Trovatore,” at the Grand Opera-house, New York. 
Miss Alida Varena, who had been engaged for Leonora at 
a few hours’ notice, had had no rehearsal with the com- 
pany, and being misled by the great space in front of the 
curtain-line, died too near the foot-lights. Happening to 
look up, she saw that she was directly under the curtain, 
so she calmly arose, walked up the stage, and repeated 
the simulation of death amid the laughter of the specta- 
tors. Salvini, at a performance of ‘‘ La Morte Civile,” in 
the Boston Theatre, not long ago, had the courage to act 
the death-scene close to the foot-lights, and to lie there 
while the green curtain fell behind him, with the other 
players forming a group about him. Then, after a brief 
moment, he arose, bowed, and walked off, and nobody 
dared to laugh. 
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ITALIAN CHILDREN ARRANGING FLOWERS.— FROM THE PICTURE BY LUIGI BECHI, IN THE PISANI GALLERY, FLORENCE. 
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‘* MARTHE STOLE NOISELESSLY TO THE BEDSIDE, AND GAZED ON THE SLEEPING GIRL WITH A GLANCE OF 
UNUTTERABLE LOVE AND ANGUISH,” . 


SAVED! 


By Lucy 


In the Rue St. Mare, in the centre of the business quar- 


H 


ter of Paris, may be found, niched in amongst lofty tene- | 


ment-houses where hundreds of small manufacturers carry 
on their occupations, a small two-story frame house, dingy 
and black with age, yet not devoid of a certain pictur- 
esqueness due to its antiquity and to its tumble -down 
condition. No one ever exactly knew how or why that 
little old house was suffered to remain there, cumbering 
ground whose price per square yard was more than the 
whole structure was worth. But whether it were a law- 
suit, or a long minority, or a very long lease, that caused 
that particular building-lot to be left, practically speak- 
ing, to go to waste, it was undoubtedly permitted so to 
Vol, XXVIII., No. 3—20. : 


. HooprEr, 


do, for the rent obtained for the little house was no more 
than would have been asked for the hire of a single room 


| in a lofty freestone-fronted structure like its neighbors. It 


was pretty to look at in the Spring, when the moss on 
the dilapidated roof was fresh and green, and there was 
a bouquet of crocuses or of violets at the window. And 
at all seasons there were clean curtains everywhere, for 
the grave old maid who lived there, all alone with her 
young niece, was as neat and particular in her ways as 
any of her New England congeners could be. 

She was a native of Normandy, was the older woman, 
Marthe Durand, but she had lived so long in Paris that 
few of her acquaintances were aware of the fact that she 
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had been born near Etretat, and that her earliest recollec- | 


tions were of the sound and the salt breezes of the grand 
vast sea. She was an embroideress, and a skilled work- 
woman, so her services were in great request amongst the 
leading dress-makers. She was tall and thin and spare, 
with hard, resolute-looking features and pale-gray eyes, 
appearing a good deal older than her real age, which was 
about fifty. She lived with the utmost frugality, and was 
reported to be saving money, a fact that caused a good 
many of the smart young clerks and shopmen of the 
neighborhood to cast an eye of admiration on Marthe’s 
pretty young niece Denise. Not but what Denise was 
worth looking at for her own sake. She was not quite 
seventeen and was extremely pretty, yet resembling a 
good deal her stern and dried-up aunt, as a freshly opened 
rose does the withered, yellow blossom shut up and pre- 
served between the pages of some ponderous volume. 
Like Marthe, she was tall and slender, but her com- 
plexion had the pure white and delicate rosiness of the 
natives of a northern clime, and her features, though at- 
tenuated, were finely outlined, and had a stamp of dis- 
{inction unknown to the severe countenance of the older 
woman. Her long, slender hands and shapely feet were 
also of an aristocratic cast, and when she was dressed 
in her simple Sunday suit, of serge or of calico, accord- 
ing to the season, she looked thoroughly what the French 
call cic, ‘stylish,” for want of a better 
term to describe the vague perfume of elegance that 


and we Americans ‘ 


hovers around some women, as faint and as intangible, 
zud at the same time as enchanting, as the breath ofa 
crocus or a lilac in early Spring. A slight degree of 
mystery had always hung around Denise’s origin. The 
older inhabitants of the quarter could remember her ad- 
vent, fifteen years before, and how she had been brought 
to her aunt’s house, gorgeous in velvet and embroidery, 
in charge of a servant in livery. But thereafter she had 
always dressed and fared as did the children of any other 
workwoman in the quarter, and no glimpse was ever after- 
ward obtained of the velvet coat and the little plumed 
|.at that had been the wonder of the few that had caught 
ti -ht of the child on her first arrival. 

Marthe Durand was the most taciturn of human beings, 
and there was a dignity about her that repelled all efforts 
at questioning or even at gossip, so the parentage and 
srigin of Denise remained enveloped in an impenetrable 
mystery. 

The pretty child grew into a graceful girlhood, ‘ag care- 
fully guarded and tended as the daughter of the highest 
Jaly of the land. She was the one creature on earth that 
hal been given to Marthe to love, and the grave, quiet 
woman adored her with a deep and exclusive and all-ab- 
sorbing tenderness which seemed to concentrate in itself 
all the affection that a woman usually bestows on her hus- 
band and her children. Of relatives Marthe apparently 
hal none. There was talk of a sister much younger than 
herself, who had taken to evil courses many years before, 
but those who knew anything about the matter always 
declared that that sister was dead. At all events no visit 
ors ever came to disturb the quiet course of life in th 
litile house on the Rue St. Marc. 

Denise was educated in a convent in the neighborhood 
till she was past fifteen, and then her aunt took her home 
to teach her her own trade of embroidering. It was deli- 
cate, refined work, fit for the dainty fingers of the little 
maiden, dnd she made rapid progress, promising in time 
not only to equal, but even to surpass, her instructor. 

It was a bright, cold Saturday afternogn in January, 
and the little sitting-room, despite a sprinkling of snow 
outside —the remains of a recent snow-storm— looked | 


cheery and comfortable. A movable stove—a recent ex- 
travagance on the part of Marthe, who could not bear to 
see her darling shiver over her work on the sharp Win- 
ter mornings—tempered the air with its genial warmth. 
Denise had just completed a splendid group of white and 
purple lilacs, worked on mauve satin, and was holding up 
her work to admire it prior to folding it up for transmis- 
sion to its owner, and Marthe was bustling about, setting 
the room to rights, when there came a knock at the door, 


And without further waiting for any one to open, the door 


was thrown ajar, and asuperbly dressed personage walked 
in and said, in a loud, confident tone : ‘‘Good-day to evy- 
ery body.” 

The new-comer was tall and stout and showy-looking 
—a woman not yet past middle age, but showing in face 
and figure the damaging effects of a life of dissipation. 
Her figure, corseted to a painful degree of repression, 
preserved by those means its symmetry of waist, in con- 
trast to the expansiveness of a too-exuberant bust. The 
profuse masses of her elaborately arranged locks were of 
a pale-canary hue, produced evidently by the application 
of some fashionable hair-dye. Her cheeks were pink, and 
her brow and throat were white, and her lips were scar- 
let, not with the wholesome coloring of nature, )ut 
through the skilled use of rouge and pearl-white and lip- 
salve. Deep bluish shadows under her eyes served to 
But her 
features were fine, and her walk and carriage were strik- 
und above all, her dress was a model of fashiona) le 
material and elegant and stylish make, and she wore it 
with the ease of one who understands how to set off such 
attire. 

Marthe paused in her occupation, and stared at the 
new-comer with such an expression of ghastly terror as 
her face might have worn had her showy visitor been a 
ghost, while Denise laid aside her work and hastened to 
bring forward a chair. For, private orders for embroider 
ies had not been unknown to the busy aunt and niece, 
and were always welcomed as being more lucrative than 
those received from the great dress - making establish- 
ments, and Denise fancied that in the intruder she recog- 
nized a possible customer. 

“Well, Marthe, you don’t seem to recognize me,” said 
the visitor, seating herself. ‘Lord! woman, how old 
you've grown! And this is Denise, I suppose. 
here, child, and let me look at you. Upon my word, you 
have grown into a pretty creature. Not equal to what I 
was at your age; but still not bad, to have been trained 
up by a workwoman.” 


throw out their natural lustre and coloring. 


ing, ¢ 





Come 


Catherine, what brings you here ?” were the first 
words that burst from the pale lips of Marthe. 

** Hush !—don’t call me Catherine 
Zitta—if you please. 
of Catherine for many a long day. 


the Baroness Rosa 
Ihave not answered to the name 
You might be a little 
more civil, I think, to your only sister, when she comes to 
see you after all these years,” 
‘But what do you want ? 
** What do I want ? 
[ have come to claim her.” 


Why are you here at all ?” 
I want my daughter, parbleu, and 


Marthe started forward with a hoarse cry. ‘ No—no! 
not do that! When I consented 
to take charge of Denise, fifteen years ago, you prom- 


You cannot you must 
ised me 

“Ta—ta—ta! What are promises worth unless they 
are written on stamped paper and duly witnessed ? Not 
so much as the stale crust on last week’s pies. Come 
here, Denise, and give your mother a kiss.” And she 
carefully presented her right ear to the caress of the 
eager girl. 
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‘* Mother !—so you are really my mother ?” stammered 
Denise, longing to clasp in her arms the stout, strongly 
corseted figure before her. ; 

‘Really and truly, little one. Not a good name for 
you, that, I must confess, so tall as you have grown. But 
you are fresh and childish enough to do the baby act to 
perfection, and that is what I want.” She put her head 
on one side and contemplated Denise critically, as a ma- 
caw might a cherry. ‘ Yes, in a straight dress of white 
tulle, open at the throat, and a Directoire sash in white 
crape, you'll just look a picture. I never could wear Di- 
rectoire sashes myself—too stout, my dress-maker says. 
And to think that when I was your age, Denise, I was as 
slight as you are now! And do you think you will like 
to come and live with mamma, little one ?” 

‘Oh, yes—yes !” cried Denise, drawing closer to this 
unknown and gorgeous being who declared herself to 
be her mother. 





‘You'll have a fine time of it, mademoiselle, I'll prom- | 


ise you. Lots of new dresses, and drives in the Bois, and 
boxes at all the little theatres, and dances and soirées. And 
all you'll have to do in return will be to sit in my draw- 
ing-room of evenings and smile prettily at my visitors. 
When will you be ready to go with me? No need of pack- 
ing up—none of the clothes you have here will be wanted. 
The first thing I shall do will be to get you a complete 
new outfit. One dozen silk stockings to start with, and 
a3; many complete sets of silk underwear, and five dozen 
pairs of gloves—it’s lucky that you have a nice hand. But 
first we must order your dresses and hats, Silver-gray 
cloth, I should say, for a carriage-dress, with a toque to 
match, and a boa in pale-gray fur. But come along, 
child. Don’t stand staring there, but wrap yourself up, 
and we'll get into my carriage and drive straight off to 
the dress-maker’s.” 

During this time Marthe had sat motionless, as though 
:tunned, with a gray shadow like that of death resting 
upon her rigid features. But-at that moment she started 
up and caught the speaker by the arm. 

‘*Oatherine ! Catherine !” she cried, ‘you must not— 
you cannot be so wicked! What! take Denise from me— 
and for what purpose !—the innocent child whose life has 
been as pure as a snowflake. O Lord! have you no pity 
on your own flesh and blood ?” 

‘‘Now, look here, Marthe,” said her sister, disengaging 
her arm, ‘“‘no heroics, if you please. The law gives me 
full rights over the girl, and I mean to use them. See 
here! I have a baccarat-table in my drawing-room on my 
Thursday evenings, and so far the police have been kept 
in the dark about the big amounts that have been won 
and lost there. But my visitors are dropping off. Tatia 
Topaze has set up a rival gaming-table, and she is newer 
than I, though not so pretty as I was ten years ago. But 
I want a new attraction for my soirées—something pretty 
and unsophisticated—and Denise here is just the thing.” 

‘You shall not take her—no, no, yeu shall not !” ranted 
the elder woman, her face white to the very lips. 

‘IT sha’n’t, sha’n’t I? I'll soon see to that. You idiot 
of a woman, don’t you know that the law gives me full 
control over my own daughter till she is of age? Yes, 
you adopted her, that’s true, but altogether informally 
—not so much as a scratch of a pen to prove it or to give 
you a hold ever her. And I want her now, and I mean 
to have her. Run along, Denise, and get your cloak. 
Or, no—I'll lend you my carriage-cloak till we can drive 
to the Bon Marché and buy you something.” 

With an exclamation of delight, Denise started to obey 


her mother’s order ; but Marthe, regaining her composure 


by a strong effort, interposed to prevent her. 


| I'll call for her at eleven o’clock. 


| why do you look so cast down ? 


| dinner. 


‘Not this evening—not just now,” she said, in a calmer 
tone. ‘‘You have the law on your side, Catherine, and 
I'll submit. Only let Denise stay with me till to-morrow 
morning. Remember, she has been like my own child to 
me all these years, and it is not much that I ask—only a 
few hours in which to get used to the fact that I must 
part with her.” 

The girl, sweet and loving even amid the dazzle of her 
changed circumstances, stole to the side of Marthe and 
threw her arms around her neck. 

‘* Let it be as auntie says, mamma,” she said, coaxingly. 
‘*Leave me with her now, and come for me to-morrow 
morning.” 

‘* Well, perhaps that would be better,” said the so-called 
baroness, reflectively. ‘I can bring you a dress and 
hat, and have you fixed up a little before we start out to- 
gether. I don’t exactly like the idea of driving about the 
streets with a girl in a calico frock and with no hat on. 
So you can keep Denise till to-morrow morning, Marthe. 
And mind—there will 
be no use in your trying to spirit her away. I'll have a 
detective on the watch till I get back.” 

‘“No need, mamma,” laughed the girl, joyously. ‘I 
would not run away from you, even if auntie bade me.” 

‘Then be ready at eleven, and take care to have your 
hair nicely brushed. T’ll see to the rest.” And away 
went the Baroness Zitta, leaving behind her a blended 
odor of patchouly and musk. 

As the outer door closed behind the retreating foot- 
steps of the visitor, Marthe raised her head and looked 
at Denise with a dull, stony stare, which the girl, flushed 
with excitement, did not notice. 

‘*Oh, auntie, was there ever anything so wonderful in 
the world ? My mamma !—my own mother !—and a bar- 
oness! And how many pretty things I shall have, and 
what a charming life I am going to lead! Drives and 
parties and the theatre, and perhaps even the opera ! 
Do you think she will take me to the opera, auntie ? But 
You are not going to 
lose your little Denise—not really, you know. I shall 
come to visit you every day or two, and you must come 
and see all my new dresses. And I shall have so much 
to tell you. I really wanted to stay quiet this evening, 
just to think it all over. But where has my mother been 
all these years, and why did she never come for me be- 
fore ?” 

‘*Be patient, Denise. To-morfow you shall know every- 
thing. It is growing late now, and we must think about 
It must be a little feast, as it is the last one we 
shall take together. Come, and we will go out and buy 


| something nice.” 


| 


The plain little deal-table in Marthe Durand’s living- 
room had never before seen sueh a banquet as that set 
out upon it that evening—chicken and canned asparagus, 
and great hot-house strawberries and bon-bons, and even 
a pint bottle of champagne being included in the repast. 
Denise, gay as a lark in the delight of her brilliant antic- 
ipations, laughed and chattered and feasted, until, when 
dinner was ended and the dishes put away, she declared 
merrily that she felt too fatigued to sit up for another 
minute. 

‘* May IT have the movable stove in my room to undzess 
by, Aunt Marthe ?” she inquired. ‘‘It is so very cold, 
and you know this is my last evening, so you must pet 
me all that you can.” 

Without a word her aunt helped her to roll the stove 
into the bedroom and to establish it in the fire-place, with 
its pipe well installed in the chimney. ‘hurried un- 
dressing and a brief murmur of prayer, and then the fair 
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young face lay back on the pillow in the sweet, dreamless | by, and I turned away from the hospitable home, feeling 
sleep of healthy youth. Marthe stole noiselessly to the | like a tramp in my rough camp-dress. From time to time 
bedside and gazed on the sleeping girl with a glance of | L looked back for another glimpse of the post, with its 
unutterable love and anguish. | red roofs and white walls brilliant among the dark pines 
“There is but one way,” she muttered. ‘‘ My Denise, | that surround it. 
my sweet little one, I must choose for you between death | The air was full of the spicy odors of cedars and hem- 
and eternal destruction. Your pure feet shall never tread | locks, and the half-sweet, half-bitter fragrance of the pop- 
the downward road that leads to everlasting fire. As for | lars; not a sound was heard but the bell-like note of the 
me, I am to stand before the Judgment-seat a murder- | ‘‘ Peabody bird” or white-throated sparrow, and the oe- 
ess and a suicide. But what need I care for that? Let | casional splash of a trout in the swift current far below, 
hell be mine so you have paradise and peace—peace with | where the Nepigon foams and tumbles along to the bay, 
the angels. I snatch you, my white lily, from the mire | and at intervals the plaintive call of the black-throated 
that is at hand. Sleep, Denise, sleep, and awake to-mor- | green warbler. Above my head came his sad, languid re- 
row in heaven !” frain of ‘‘ Hear me, Saint Theresa!” as Wilson Flagg inter- 
She laid her strong hands on the portable stove and | prets it. To my ears that afternoon it brought sugges- 
turned it round, so that the full flow of death-dealing gas | tions of doubt and misgiving. : I was about to start on a 
from the pipe might escape into the apartment. Then she | trip of one hundred and twenty miles in a birch-bark ca- 
crept into the bed beside Denise, gathered the sleeping | noe, with perfect strangers, with Indian guides to paddle 














RED ROCK, THE HUDSON BAY COMPANY’S POST AT THE MOUTH OF THE NEPIGON. 


girl tenderly into her arms, and the golden head and | us. We were going to a mission of the English Church on 
the gray were pillowed side by side. Once or twice a | a bay in Lake Nepigon, sixty miles away, to be present at 
slight spasm contracted the features of the older woman, | an Indian annual payment. : 


but that passed away after awhile, and the pair soon lay The head of our party was the wife of the missionary, 
in the silence of a slumber that never should be broken | who, with her little boy, an Indian woman, two Indian 
till the dawn of the Resurrection morning. guides and myself made up the company. We embarked 


on the shores of Lake Helen. the lowest of the five lakes 
that break the course of the river on its way from Lake 
Tp > NEPIC T Nepigon forty-five miles north of Red Rock. 
UP THE NEPIGON. One canoe held our party, tents, blankets, personal 
baggage, with provisions not only for ourselves, but for 
WE started on our trip up the Nepigon one bright Au- | the man left in charge at the mission. It was astonishing 
gust afternoon. My companions were to join me at the | to one who had never seen a “‘ birch-bark” loaded before 
foot of Lake Helen, above the rapids on the river, and I | to find what a quantity could be stowed away in it, and 
had a solitary walk of a mile through the woods that cover | when that was done, and it seemed quite impossible for it 
the high banks of the Nepigon at Red Rock—which is the | to hold anything more and float, one after another of our 
Hudson Bay Company post on the north shore of Lake | party climbed in, and the guide motioned for me to come 
Superior, where all camping-parties prepare for the voy- | down to the shore. I looked over the lake we were to 
age up the river. Three lovely young girls in their pretty | cross, where the waves were running high with a strong 
light dresses gathered on the piazza to wave me good- | north wind, and climbed down the bank and into the 
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canoe with the calmness of despair. Before we camped 
that night my opinion of a birch-bark had undergone a 
great change. At first it seemed as if we should certainly 
be swamped, but as each wave swept by, and the canoe 
lightly rose and fell with only the crest of a wave curling 
in once in awhile, the fear passed away, and a delightful 
feeling of exhilaration took its place. 

As we neared the upper end of the lake the water grew 
calmer, and the turn into the river was very beautiful. 
Here and there on the banks were the tents of the fam- 
ilies of the Indian guides, and we were greeted by a 
chorus from the Indian dogs that stood on the shore in 
long rows, with noses uplifted in the air, howling dis- 
mally. 

It was after sundown that night whe 
camp at the foot of the ‘‘ Long Portage ” above Camp Al- 
exander; upon the brow of the hill, the dark woods 
around us, and the rapids below thundering by with a 


we made our 


deep roar, we partook of a banquet fit for gods and men : 
bacon fried with onions, and eaten from a tin plate with 
an uneertain steel fork. 

The next morning by seven o’clock we were toiling 
On this day 
we experienced the trials that, sooner or later, try the 
Heat, fog, a slow drizzle, black 


over the portage of two and a half miles. 


patience of the camper. 
flies, musquitoes and punkies by the thousand ; every- 
thing wet and disagreeable, the portage rough and stony. 
It was just as well to have this experience at first, for 
after that, whenever anything went wrong, we had only to 
recall that morning on the long portage, and everything 
seemed to brighten. 

By noon we were or our way up the river, passing 
through Lakes Jessie and Maria, and stopping only to 
make a short portage of two hundred and fifty yards at 


Split Rock, where the river is divided by a great tower of 


rock several hundred feet high, around which the water 
foams incessaully. 

The sun was just setting when we drew near the rocky 
island on which we were to camp that night. There, in 
the rapids, was a canoe with two gentlemen fly-fishing, 
ind as we stopped to exchange greetings, we had the 
delight of seeing four magnificent trout landed, one fine 
fish by one angler, and the others at a cast by his com- 
panion. 

We hoped to reach the shores of Lake Nepigon next 
day, but evening found us at the southern end of the 
mile portage that separated us from it. The day had 


been delightful, for our route lay through some of the | 


finest views on the river, over two lakes and the two miles 
of the beautiful Pine Portage, past numberless rapids and 
islands, and between frowning cliffs of black trap rock, 
that rise in one place to a height of six hundred feet. It 


was while crossing one of the small portages that I saw | 


my first “‘ Whisky Jack.” All along the way I had been 
looking for him—TI had heard so much of his self-confident 
ways and impertinent curiosity, and was anxious to make 


his acquaintance. As I was sitting at the upper end of | 


the portage, waiting for the guides, a large. bluish slate- 
colored bird flitted lightly down to within a few yards of 
my resting-place. He paid no attention whatever to me, 
but began arranging his plumage with a preoccupied air, 
as if his thoughts were far away. He made quite an elab- 
orate toilet, shaking up the loose, fluffy masses of feath- 
ers, stretching his wings and pluming himself carefully. 
I moved a little from time to time to attract his attention, 
and he occasionally glanced at me with a rather bored 
air, as if my presence was undesirable, but showed not 
the slightest sign of fear. After some time, he left his 
perch, and uttering a low call, sailed gracefully away. 
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Among some of the Indian tribes he is known as the 
‘‘Wischashon,” and that was changed by the white men 
into Whisky John, and so to Whisky Jack. The Ojibwas, 
I believe, call him the ‘‘ Guin-qui-shi.” 

I am inclined to think that Whisky Jack has been 
maligned, and to agree with our guide, with whom I 
talked about it. He said: ‘‘ The Whisky Jack is not an 
impertinent bird; all the gentlemen that come up call 
him so, but they don’t understand him. They camp in 
his woods and make a big noise and disturb him, and why 
should he care for them? This is his country, where he 
has always lived —he is at home, and why need he he 
shy ? He does not like new-comers, and perhaps he 
shows it, and then they call him impertinent.” 

I was told before leaving Red Rock, by a gentleman 
who had been up the river, that I should not find more 
than a dozen kinds of birds, but by diligent search on the 
portages, a list of thirty-eight was made ; and many more, 
[am sure, could have been found earlier in the season, 
when they are in song. 

The bird one hears oftener than any other is the ‘‘ Dah- 
je-ba,” or white-throated sparrow, the ‘ Rossignol” of 
A guide from the Sault Ste. Ma- 
rie called him the ‘*‘ Onak.” His wild, sweet note sounded 
on every portage, though it was with the greatest difli- 
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culty that I caught sight of him. 

We often beheld the black - capped chickadee talkin 
cheerfully to himself as he flitted up and down between 
the boughs. I had met him last in the far-away marsh 
islands of Point Seakonnet, in Rhode Island, and his 
voice sounded like that of an old friend. The Indian 
name for him, ‘ Ge-je-ge-je-ga-na-she,” when said 
quickly, isa much better imitation of his usual call than 
our chickadee. 
chee” to the robin which we found only near Red Rock, 
but all the North-shore Ojibwas that I asked about it 
called him the ‘‘ Kwushqua.” 

The owl seemed to be the ‘‘ Ko-ko-ko-o” everywhere , 
the white-headed eagle, the ‘‘ Me-ge-ze ’’; and the loon, the 
‘*Maung,” or ‘‘ brave-hearted.” To one familiar with the 
quiet, dignified, gentlemanly ways of the cedar-bird, his 
Indian name of ‘ O-gi-ma-bi-ni-shi” will seem a good 
one —‘‘the bird that is king.” 

One morning I had the good fortune to see two rare 
birds, the Philadelphia vireo and the solitary vireo. I 
was sitting on a rock, resting, after a hard climb for some 
ferns, when I noticed these birds at some distance among 
the underbrush that surrounded me. I tried a device 
that had proved successful many times before—began 
whistling with a low, crooning sound, sitting perfectly 


Longfellow gives the name of ‘ Opee- 


| quiet, and allowing the insects to attack me undisturbed ; 


and soon the birds began to circle about me, coming 
closer and closer, until I had a satisfactory view of them. 
The red-eyed and the yellow-throated vireos were met 
with on the river, and the American red-start, black and 
white creeper, willow-warbler, tree and song sparrows, 
wood-pewee, grass-finch, and several kinds of wood- 
peckers, 

The novice in camping ‘is the recipient of much advice 
from experienced friends. Let me suggest that the 
would-be camper cultivate an interest in the birds. If 
anything can make one forget the ravages of black flies 
and musquitoes, the sight of a flock of pintail grouse or 
rare warbler will have that effect, and there are few sights 
more charming than a ruff-grouse seen as you peer 
through the dusky hemlocks, standing erect and grace- 
ful, with her bright eyes fixed on you, ready to start at 
the first sign of danger. 

The bird of the Nepigon, however, is the kingfisher. 
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On the lake itself, the loon, or the great herring-gull, takes 
its place ; but at every turn, while on the river, we saw 


him perched on some limb overhanging the water, and | 
launching himself into the air with his cheerful rattle as 


we passed, ‘* O-gush-ke-muh-ne-see ”— the Indian name 
for him is very appropriate —‘‘ cut up to the point,” in 
allusion to his style of wearing his top-knot. 

The mile portage that brings one to the shores of Lake 
Nepigon, along the western route—that taken by the 
Hudson Bay Company packers—is over great rocks, most 
of the way, covered with a mingled growth of blueberries, 
red raspberries, the running or swamp raspberry, Spi- 
ranthes or ladies-tresses, white pyrolas and the Potentilla tri- 
dentata, or three-fingered cinque-foil, in great profusion, 
the leaves of the latter already turning scarlet, and mak- 
ing a beautiful contrast with the large patches of the gray 
reindeer moss. 

There is not a great variety in the flora of the Nepigon. 
I found only forty-five varieties, but most of these grew 
in great abundance. At one portage the path was lined 
with a continuous growth of the Clintonia borealis, and the 
dwarf corne] still gleamed white in its bed of moss, though 
it was the middle of August. As for the twin-flower, the 
Linnea borealis, how it must fill these woods with fra- 
grance in its time of blooming! The delicate trailing 
vines completely covered the ground in some places, and 
here and there I could see the swinging pink and white 
bells making their presence known by the perfume that 
the wind brought to me. 

[ found the round-leaved white orchid, with the north- 
ern green orchid growing near by, and the ladies-tresses 
were very common. On the shores of Lake Nepigon I 


saw the grass of Parnassus; the flowers were large, and | 


a new feature to me—beautifully veined with lilac. 

The flower of the Nepigon that ranks first, as the king- 
fisher does among the birds, is the great willow - herb, 
the Epilobium angustifolium, The portages are gay with 
its spikes of pink blossom ; it grows to the very water’s 
edge and trails down the swift current, and at sunset the 
rosy clouds seem reflected alike on land and water. 

Growing on the overhanging rocks in secluded nooks 
above the rapids, I often found the graceful northern 
fern, the Aspidium fragrans, and traced it by the delight- 
ful spicy perfume. It grew luxuriantly, sending up many 
long, delicate fronds out of a tuft of the last year’s chaffy 
growth. The common polypody, or rock-fern, generally 
accompanied it, while at the base of the rocks, in the 
damp, mossy earth, the Labrador-tea grew in thick 
clumps. 

The next day was spent on Lake Nepigon, and in mak- 
ing a mile portage over along peninsula. We were storm- 
bound for some time on an island by a sudden, violent 
thunder-storm, and it was sunset when we set out again 
for the mission, seven miles away. The storm-clouds were 
still in sight, heaped in great masses toward the west, and 
were aflame with the brilliant sunset colors ; we passed 
many islands covered with a beautiful growth of ever- 
greens, and as the night drew on island and shore were 


mingled together in the dusk, the stars came out with a | 


brilliancy I had seldom seen equaled, and in the north 


the wavering lights flashed now and then from horizon to | 


zenith. With these wild surroundings, it seemed quite 
appropriate that Joseph should sing an Ojibwa war-song 
as he paddled, beginning with a high, plaintive note, ris- 
ing and falling with a wild, crooning sound, and sinking 


finally with a refrain of “ A-hai-ya! A-hai-ya!” to a deep | 


chest-note almost inaudible. 


But the aurora and the war-song died away, the night | 


grew cold, and we shivered in our heavy shawls and 


1 


strained our ears for some sound from the mission. It 
was long after ten o’clock when we heard at last the far- 
off howls of the Indian dogs, and knew that we were near 
our journey’s end. We climbed stiffly out of the canoe, 
and up the steep hill to the house, and I folded my Hnud- 
son Bay Company blanket about me and lay down to 
sleep heavily after our hard day’s journey. 

The mission consisted of a well-built, roomy log-house 
for the missionary and his family, a little chapel erected 
under direction by the Indians themselves, and a few 
small cabins. The next morning I wandered out to the 
chapel where a grave-yard, with its twenty graves, over- 
looked Lake Nepigon, its waters stretching farther tl:an 
the eye could see. One grave was especially noticeable ; 
it was that of a young Indian, who seemed to have been a 
great favorite, who died in the woods while cariboo-hunt- 
ing. In chopping wood one day, the ax glanced and 
severed the artery of his leg. His companions tried in 
vain to stop the bleeding, taking turns in applying great 
pressure, and even sewing up the wound, in the hope of 
staying the hemorrhage. For several days they thought 
to save him, but again and again the wound broke out 
anew, and in despair the poor fellow begged them not to 
| try again, but to let him die. His body was brought in 
| to the mission, forty miles distant from the camp, on a 

toboggan, and buried in this little grave-yard. At the 

foot, on a wooden board, was carefully pinned a lar ze 

gray satin bow, much draggled and weather- stained, 

while the wooden cross at the head bore pieces of tisse- 

paper cut out in many devices, and some Christmas cards. 
| On one of them, chosen evidently for the colors, and not 
| the sentiment, was printed : 





“T send you this, with my best wishes, hoping that your coming 
year will be a happy one.” 


The five days we passed at the mission were very pleas- 
ant ones. The Indian Agent and a Government surveyor 
| arrived next day, coming from Nepigon House, a Hudson 
| Bay Company post fifty miles north of us, on the lake. 
We had forgotten to bring kerosene-oil with us from Red 
| Rock, and I had only a piece of candle; we expected to 
find plenty of oil at the mission, but when we reached 
| there, the last had just been used. The supply of matches 
had failed, and the man in charge had been burning @ 
| lamp day and night for f.ve weeks to keep fire. We hoped 
| that the Indian Agent would have lights with him. The 
sound of a gun off on the lake, after dark, told us that 
they were approaching, and our first question, when they 
had landed, was: ‘‘Have you any candles?” The sur- 
veyor had one, and needed most of that for his evening 
observations, so after that, during our stay, we went t? 
bed by daylight, and saved our two little candle-ends for 
the last evening, when the payment was to take place. 
We were very busy while at the mission, the men with 
the survey, the guides being pressed into service, while our 
| guide Joseph, a little Indian boy and I went trolling up 
a beautiful river about a mile away to get fish for our 
large family, an occupation rendered doubly necessary 
after the stealing of our bacon and ham by the Indian 
| dogs about the houses. 





The fourth night we had a dance given in our aonor in 
the kitchen of the mission. The ‘‘Ogina,” or Indian 
| Agent, the missionary’s wife and I sat in chairs at one 
| end; on along bench, and in rows on the floor, were the 
| dancers, about twenty in number, while the Indian 
| women, children and a few dogs were clustered in a little 
| croup in one corner on the floor. The three musicians 
sat in another corner with the tom-tom and the queer lit- 
| tle sticks they beat it with. A table stood in the middle 
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A CHIPPEWA TEPEE, NEAR CAMP ALEXANDER. 


of the floor, and on it was a large frying-pan, tilted up 


a little, and containing half-cooked pork rinds, out of 


which trailed a bit of cotton cloth, lighted at one end. 
After we had taken our places, the dance began without 
further ceremony ; 


with perfect tinue, 


the musicians beat upon the tom-tom 
singing a monotonous song which be- 
gan high and ended in a deep growl, then started anew ; 
and this was kept up as long as the dancers kept the 
floor. 

We had the “ Warrior's Dance,” the ‘ Triumphant 
Song,” the Mohawk’s Dance,” and the ‘* Rabbit Dance,” 
or ** Wah-booso-she-mow-in.” 
ple. 
and bent the knees, dipping the body without moving 
the heels from the ground. They sang with the tom-tom- 
players, keeping time to the music with the motiop of 
their bodies. I advise those who think this dance easy 
to try it for a few minutes, being careful not to stir the 
heels from their position on the floor. In another dance 
they went about in rows, their bodies into 
every imaginable position, till it seemed as if the joints 
would certainly be dislocated. In the ‘‘ Warrior’s Dance ”’ 
they filed around the table, one close behind the other, 
bending the arms and throwing themselves from one foot 
to the other, singing at the same time, and occasionally 
going through the motion of snatching up a gun, aiming 
and firing, giving a wild war-whoop, catching an imagi- 
nary foe by the hair and making a horribly suggestive 
motion of the scalping-knife. Round and round they 
went, the tom-toms beating faster and faster, the men 


The figures were very sim- 
In one dance the performers stood in a long row, 


throwing 


quickening their pace, the singing increasing in volume 
and shrillness as the women and children took up the 
song. The war-whoops rang out, the house fairly shook 
with the heavy thud of moccasined feet and the leaps of 
the dancers, and the pork-rind light smoked and flared, 
and added the smell of burning fat to the air that was 


pipes. It was very interesting at first, but after three 
hours we were quite willing to withdraw and let the 
dancers take possession of the cook -stove and make 
unlimited quantities of strong tea, which, with bread, 
was our contribution to the feast. 

The next night the Indians received their annual pay- 
ment of four dollars apiece for every man, woman and 
child, in one of the neat little Indian cabins. It was 
conducted with great seriousness. The Agent, two Coun- 
selors, our guide Joseph, who acted as interpreter, and I 
had chairs, while the others sat on the bench and on the 
floor. The room was prettily draped with two flags, and 
our last two precious bits of candle in bottles graced the 
table, lighted one after the other. There was much busi- 
ness to attend to—complaints to be heard, the payment 
made, advice given, etc.—and it was almost midnight 
when we stepped into our canoe to return to the house, 
while the Indians stood on the bank with lighted pieces 
of birch-bark to enable us to avoid the submerged rocks 
in the lake. 

We were up and busy, preparing for our homeward 
journey, at five o’clock next morning, and by seven were 
on our way across the southern part of Lake Nepigon, 
bound for the head of the river, twenty miles away. We 
stopped for dinner on an island, and then hurried on. 
Aside from the anglers that visit these shores, few people 
in the States know of the existence of this beautiful lake. 
Yet, as far back as 1679, Daniel Greysolon du Luth ex- 
plored the country around here, and founded a trading- 
post on the north-eastern corner of the lake to divert the 
trade of the Indians from the English that had already 
begun to traffic with them on the shores of Hudson Bay. 

There is much discussion about the meaning of the 
word ‘“‘Nepigon.” It is evidently a contraction, by the 
whites, of an Indian name. On a Franquelin map of 
1688 the lake is found, and is called Lac Alepimigon. 


already quite heavy enough with the fumes of a dozen ! Our Joseph, an educeted, very intelligent guide, spelled 
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it Uh-ne-me-bu-gung, and said that it meant ‘‘the end- 
less waters.” A French Canadian missionary of Lake 
Superior, who has made a careful study of the Ojibwas 
for years, spells it A-nim-i-bi-gong (the same word as our 
guide’s, but differing in the spelling, as the Indian and 
French modes always do), and he still addresses in this 
way the letters that he sends to the far-away posts toward 
the northern part of the lake. Another guide said that 
the meaning could not be given exactly in English ; with 
expressive gestures he tried to give the idea of a brim- 
ming bowl, of a great quantity of water. Most anglers, 
after making hasty inquiries of Indians here, leave the 
locality confidently asserting that the river should be 
called Nip-ke-gon, from ‘‘nipi,” water, and ‘‘kego,” fish 
which is quite absurd. 

The lake is about ninety miles long and fifty wide, has 
over five hundred and eighty miles of coast-line, and Pro- 
fessor Robert Bell, in his Government report, estimates 
that there are more than one thousand islands ranging in 
size from one to eight miles in diameter to small ones of 
an acre or so in extent. The shores in some parts are 
comparatively low, and suitable for agriculture, but our 
journey of that day led us by bold, rugged highlands, 


frowning cliffs of black trap rock seamed with quartz, 
that rose in some places to dizzy heights from the wa- 
ter’s edge, with their summits crowned with the dense 
virgin forests. Here and there delicate sprays of white 
flowers, gleaming like stars against the dark rock, swayed 
gracefully in the light breeze, and seemed to add, by con- 
trast, to the forbidding grandeur around them. 

We passed one island that was simply a huge mass of 
jagged rocks, almost covered with a bright, orange-col- 
ored lichen. Here hundreds’ of large gulls have their 
homes in the breeding-season, but as we passed by we 
startled only a few, that swept by us with a plaintive ery. 

It was one of those rarely quiet days, a cool, sweet 
breath crossed the water, and the lake looked like a great 
shimmering bowl of mother-of-pearl. We were very tired 
with our early start, and lay back among the tents and 
baggage, dozing sometimes, and waking often to miss 
nothing that we should pass. On either side were many 


islands, but away to the north the water stretched to the 
horizon. The guides were very quiet, and no sounds were 
heard but the faint plash of the paddles, the sighte of 
the pines as we passed near some cliff, and once in a 
while the far-off, wild cry of a loon. 
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So hour after hour passed, and the cliffs grew darker, 
and the shadows crept down over the hills and lay on the 
water, the islands began to close in about us, the canoe 
seemed to spring forward in the swift current that now 
set in, and as I was about to question Joseph, he began 
to sing, in a low voice: 
“ Row, brothers, row, the stream runs fast, 
The rapids are near, and the daylight’s past ;” 


and just then I heard the low boom of the falls, and saw 
in the distance flashes of white where the river makes its 
first plunge over the rocky precipice—the beautiful ‘ Vir- 
gin Falls.” 

We hurried past to the landing-place, made the short 
portage over sharp rocks and fallen trees, and camped 
below the falls in a picturesque spot, where we found 
rough-hewn tables and benches left there by some former 
camping-party. 

The falls are about twenty feet high, and plunge down 
into a great basin of seething, foaming rapids that expand, 
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half pounds. In a short time I had taken another, weigh- 
ing three pounds, that did not fight half as hard as the 
first. There was a great difference between them. The 
first was a long, silvery fish, with light fins and tail, while 
the other had deep-red, white-bordered fins, red flesh, and 


| most brilliant colors and spots. 


a little farther down, into an eddying pool, a favorite re- | 


sort of large trout and white-fish. 

There is not a more charming spot on the river than 
the Virgin Falls. It is out of the beaten track of the 
Hudson Bay Company packers, that turn to the west at 
Lake Hannah, as we did on our way up the river, and the 
In the 
growing twilight we saw over the falls a graceful light 


spot impresses one deeply with its wild beauty. 

£ 
shape flashing in and out of the tossing spray, and show- 
ing white against the dusky shadow of rock and pine. A 
great herring-gull, the small boy called her, but I shall 
always think of her as the ‘‘ Spirit of the Falls.” When 
I crept shivering out of our tent in the gray morning 
light, a heavy mist hid sky and land, but the beautiful 
creature still watched over the falls, now showing like 
some vague, hovering form through the mist, now quite 
lost to sight as the cloud closed around her. 

The guides were already waiting with the canoe, and 
with fly-rod in hand I climbed in, and we started for the 
It cer- 
tainly was hardly the place for one’s first attempt at fly- 
fishing, with the rapids surging about us, tossing the 
canoe in all directions, the foaming waves occasionally 
curling in, and the spray dashing over us. 


base of the falls, or as near it as we dared go. 


One wanted 
to hold on tight and shut one’s eyes, not to calmly throw 
the fly in all that confusion. But the tales I had heard 
of big trout at that point sustained me. I grew accus- 
tomed to the turmoil, and the possibility of a five- 
pounder was wonderfully calming. He was not caught 
that morning, but a smaller fish did rise, and was re- 
ceived with that heart-felt gratitude that one only feels 
on catching one’s first trout. He was a fighter, and the 
little experience I had had in taking black bass with light 
tackle and bait-rod was of great use. He did not break 
water like a bass after the first jump, but charged on the 
sanoe, and down the rapids, ran to and fro, and jerked 
viciously at the line. After a hard struggle he began to 
tire, and with aching arms and wrists I reeled him slowly 
in, with only a few short rushes on his part. But when 
he was near the canoe, the reel suddenly refused to work, 
the fish rose steadily toward us, the line was becoming 
slack, and in despair I sprang to my feet, though the 
tossing of the canoe in the rapids made it anything but 
an easy matter. Standing on tiptoe and stretching up 
my arm as far as I could, and bending the rod back as 
much as possible, the line was kept taut without an inch 
to spare ; and as the fish was drawn nearer, Joseph, with 
a dexterous swoop of the net, landed him in the canoe. 
And after all that struggle, ho 


weighed only two and a 


We staid only a day at Virgin Falls, and then left for 
Camp Victoria, a two-hours run down the river. It is 
beautifully situated on a rocky point of land, the rapids 
in front of it, a dense growth of evergreens behind. 
From its fine situation and good fishing, it is a favorite 
camping-place for anglers. The canoes are carried to the 
head of the great rapids, and the fishermen have a short 
walk through the woods from the camp to reach them. 
Here some of the largest fish in the river are caught, the 
canoes being held in position by the paddles of the guides, 
in the smaller rapids above, while the fisherman casts all 
about him. Almost every one has a chance for a big 
trout, but they frequently tear out in the strong rush of 
the current. 

The morning we left I hooked my big fish, but was not 
equal to the occasion. He did not rise from underneath 
the fly, but jumped for it more than two feet while near 
the canoe, completely clearing the water and giving me a 
chance to see him distinctly—a six-pounder, Joseph said, 
and these guides are good judges of the weight of fish. 1 
saw his broad side and great red tail and fins, and it was 
too much for my equanimity. I “struck” too feebly. 
It needed more than the ‘slight turn of the wrist ” to 
put the large hook through his mouth, and though the 
reel sang as he turned downward with the fly, I knew I 
should lose him. He remained on perhaps two minutes, 
until he had become thoroughly alarmed, and then, with 
his first determined rush down the rapids, he tore away. 
[ shall never forget the reproachful look that Joseph 
turned upon me as the fly floated free on the water. It 
was not a time for words. Indeed, I felt that I was under 
a cloud until I had run the Victoria Rapids, below those 
on the fishing-ground. 

The guides were to take down the canoe that morning, 
to load it for the homeward trip, and soon after I lost my 
fish we started for the camp. They stopped at the head 
of the portage, for me to land, and I was about to step out 
of the canoe, when Joseph said : ‘‘ You would not like to 
go down the rapids with us ?” ‘Is it dangerous, Joseph ?” 
[ asked. He hesitated a moment, and then replied: ‘‘The 
gentlemen do not often run these rapids ; sometimes they 
go down near the shore.” Then, after a moment, ‘‘ We 
will be very careful, if you feel that you would like to go 
down with us.” I thought a moment, looked at the rap- 
ids running white below us ; then, turning to the waiting 
guides, ‘I'll go down, Joseph.” He gave a nod of ap- 
proval, said a few words in Indian to the under-guide, 
and pushed off from shore to the middle of the stream. 
I settled myself in the bottom of the canoe, grasped the 
thwarts firmly, and wondered if I was very foolish. I had 
a curious sensation as the fierce current seized the canoe 
and I felt there was no going back. The canoe reared on 
the edge of the big rapids, seemed to pause an instant, 
trembling on the brink, and then came a dizzy downward 
plunge ; then we rose to a fierce struggle with the waves, 
the canoe pitching and tossing to and fro, the guides si- 
lent, watchful, guiding it with quick, powerful strokes. 
It was over in two minutes, we floated swiftly down past 
the camp, and as I drew a long breath and sat up straighter, 
Joseph smiled with a satisfied air, and I felt that I was 
forgiven for losing the big fish. 

We said good-by to Camp Victoria reluctantly, and 
started for the downward run to Pine Portage, where we 
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were to camp that night. As we rowed over the quiet 
waters of Lake Emma, Joseph gave us from time to time 
the Indian names of the points we passed, with a short 
account of the legends connected with them. 

In the solitude of these far northern woods, one under- 
stands how it is that the Indians have peopled them in 
their imagination with manitous, windigos and a host of 
minor spirits. There is no cheerful hum of insects in the 
air, no call of familiar birds ; a hush seems to have fallen 
over the forest, and one shares in the seeming expect- 
ancy, and strains the ears for some coming sound. It 
seems quite in keeping with the surroundings that these 
dark woods and shadowy cliffs should be the home of the 
creatures of the Indian mythology. Around the camp- 
fire at night is the place to learn of them, when no sound 
is heard but the soft rustle of the pines, and break of the 
swift current against the rocks, unless at times a Ko-ko- 
ko-o, or great barred owl, flies near the camp. At such 
times we were told stevics of the Manabozho that ruled 
over the lakes, and had his head-quarters up here, and 
many and long were the tales of his valorous deeds. In 
fact, on one island, we saw a fragment of his white rab- 
bit-skin blanket, which was caught by the branches and 
torn off as Manabozho rushed down the river, in great 
wrath, to punish an enemy which had appeared at the 
Sault Ste. Marie. It turned to glittering quartz after- 
wards, and still flashes in the sun as white as whea Mana- 
bozho lost it. 

Then 
‘““water striking against a rock’”’—a great manitou that 
lives under White’s Chute, a place on the river where the 
rapids rush against a wall of rock, and are thrown back 
on either side into a pool about four hundred feet across. 


there was ‘ Gah-puh-ke-ta-je-wung ”— meaning 


Here, in the old times, the voyagers always made an of- 
fering of tobacco as they passed, to bring good luck to 
their trip ; even now it is done occasionally—very quietly, 
however, as these Indians have almost all been converted, 


and are supposed to have left the old superstitions be- | 


hind them. We did not fail to slip a choice bit of ‘‘ Myr- 
tle Navy ” over the side of our canoe as we passed. 

Lesser manitous there were too, that haunted deep holes 
at the mouths of rivers, animals endowed with speech and 
in league with the manitous, and there were windigoes, 
most unpleasant creatures that seemed to be a kind of 
ghoul, and were very malignant. I was always much 
interested in these creatures, perhaps because it was per- 
mitted us to see their mischief working on one occasion. 

We had camped one afternoon, on our way home, at 
Bechah Onegum, or Pine Portage, and the guides and I 
had just started in our canoe to run down the rapids to 
the fishing-ground, when suddenly we heard a rushing, 
crackling noise, which was echoed back and forth by the 
high trap cliffs, and looking about, startled by the con- 
fused sound which seemed all around us, we saw across 
the river, where the Cariboo Mountains tower above the 
rapids, an immense pine-tree which had become loosened 
from its hold in the rocks, five hundred feet above the 
bed of the river. It leaped from cliff to cliff, striking 
with a hoarse, booming sound, breaking in its wild fall 





| and fierce wind making our progress very slow. 


|} and excitement. 


Joseph for the sympathy and appreciation that he never 
failed to give. As he met my eyes, he said, in a low 
tone: ‘*Windigo!” ‘Why windigo, Joseph ?” I asked. 
Joseph gave his shoulders a little shrug, and took up the 
paddle to push the canoe off shore. ‘It is very quiet 
to-day,” he said, significantly, ‘‘and the little wind we 
have blows the other way.” 

The night after we left Camp Victoria we camped at 
Tine Portage, pitching our.tent at the lower landing, 
where from the door we could see the rapids below us 
shining in the moonlight, which was so bright that we 
ate our late supper by the light. It had been a hard day, 
and soon after supper we were glad to roll ourselves up 
in our blankets, for our last night on the river. Nip, the 
Indian dog, barked loudly about the tent, and we feared 
some Indians might be prowling around, but we slept 
soundly in spite of that and the cold high wind which 
shook the tent above our heads. Next morning we were 
up early, for we had a long journey before us— the 
‘“‘Long Portage” to make—and the wind, which was 
strong, was against us. 

Running down the rapids and crossing Island Portage, 
we rowed laboriously over Lake Maria, the large waves 
When 
almost across, we saw the dark clouds gathering quickly 
behind us. We hesitated about going on, but as we 
talked about it the angry sky warned us that there was 
but one wise course to pursue. Hastily rowing towards 
land, we reached shore just as the storm burst. We tum- 
bled out of the canoe in all directions ; fishing-tackle, 
tents, blankets, frying-pans and kettles were thrown here 
and there, and in two minutes we were under the canoe, 
all mixed up with our baggage, and helpless with langhter 


DH 


The wind blew a gale, the water was 


| lashed to foam, and the rain fell in torrents ; but in ten 
minutes the worst was over, and before long the guides 
| were building a fire, cooking the fish caught on the way 








| 


many smaller trees, and was followed by them in its 


downward course, and by detached fragments of rocks. 
As we looked in wonder, we saw it strike the rapids below 
with a fearful crash, dashing up great waves on the steep 
sides of the precipice ; the water foamed and hissed, the 
tree was broken into a hundred fragments by the fall, 
and the great limbs surged up and down in the waves 


and then were quickly hurried down the rapids to the | 


fall below. It was a thrilling sight ; we watched it all in 
silence ; and when the last sound died away I turned to 


down, and we ate a hurried dinner, trying to dry ourselves 
at the fire at the same time. 

As the storm subsided the wind changed, and as we re- 
embarked we found that a favoring breeze increased the 
prospect that we might reach Red Rock that night. We 
had very little for supper and nothing for breakfast, and 
with our Nepigon appetites, it was important to get as 
quickly as possible to the Hudson Bay Company post, 
with its supplies. 

We made the ‘‘ Long Portage ” that afternoon, and the 
guides worked hard; but the sun was low in the sky 
when we left the lower end for the final unbroken run 
of twelve miles down to Red Rock. Soon the scattered 
tents of the Indians camping by the river near Lake 
Helen came in sight, and as we passed quickly by, the 
guides exchanged greetings with the groups on the bank, 
receiving from all the assurance that they were wanted 
badly at the post—that two clergymen had been waiting 
impatiently several days for them. 

The rosy clouds were reflected in the river, the pine- 
trees stood in dark relief against the sky, the white-fish 
were leaping on every side, and the voices of the Indian 
women sounded plaintively across the water as they called 
to one another, and as we turned into Lake Helen, across 
the water came the klingle-klangle of the cow-bells at the 
mission. We were nearing home, it is true, but it was 
hard to say good-by to our wild life, our beds of hem- 
lock-boughs and the fragrant, spicy air. It was dark 
when we landed at the foot of the lake, and left the mis- 
sionary’s wife and her little boy at their Summer home, 
and then the guides and I started for the mile run down 
the rapids to the post. The moon shone bright and cold 
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on the high cliffs as we were carried swiftly down the | 


dark braided current of the river, and in a few minutes 
we had landed, I had climbed the hill, given one linger- 
ing look at the shining river and dark forest beyond, and 
knocked at the door of the Hudson Bay Company agent. 

It was after our return that my big fish was caught. 
Many larger ones had been taken that year, but I had 
never fished for trout until the week before, and this one 
I captured after a fair fight, and he was a fish to be 
proud of. 

One cold morning, with the wind blowing from the 
north-west, a young boy and I started out by ourselves. 
Four old anglers, waiting for guides to go up the river, 
watched us pass with an amused tolerance, and it must 
be confessed our hopes were rather feeble. We stopped 
here and there to cast, but saw no signs of fish; we 
crossed the river into deeper water with no success, and 
at length were about to give it up and start for home ; 
but as we passed a stretch of quiet rapids, and I had cast 
once more in a listless way, allowing the flies to sink a 


'I never could land him. 


pleased to get through. This he did at last, with dis- 
concerting abruptness, and immediately charged on the 
boat. When within twenty feet of it, he turned and ran 
down the rapids again. Then came another despairing 
time of jerking, and we had the whole thing over again. 
The reel was an old one, the leader a little doubtful ; the 
trout made for the rocks and fallen trees, and I thought 
Once he came near enough 
How beautiful he was! with his great 
red fins and iridescent sides showing distinctly as the 
swam slowly to and fro, collecting his strength for an- 
other rush, but resisting all efforts on my part to bring 
him nearer. 

It was the first time I had been thrown quite on my 
own resources ; before that, our guides had been with me 
to manage the canoe and the landing-net, and give an 
occasional word of advice. But I had faith in my Imbrie 
rod, and felt that with so many fallen trees and rocks 
around us, I must land him as soon as possible. I brought 
him close up to the boat once, when he caught sight of 


for us to see him. 
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BELOW SPLIT ROCK, LOOKING WEST. 


little below the surface of the water, a fish rose, turning | 


completely over as he seized the fly, and falling on the 
water with a loud splash. I remembered my loss in the 
Victoria Rapids, and struck vigorously ; a wild whir, and 
the line spun out fully seventy-five feet as the fish darted 
down the rapids ; then came a sudden stop, and the boy, 
who had been struggling with the rapids, unconscious of 
it all, turned his head, and called out, ‘‘ You’ve caught a 
rock,” and prepared to go back and dislodge the hook. 
The line was motionless. I could feel nothing but a 
heavy drag on it, and feared that the fish had torn away in 
the rapids and the hook was fast in the rocks below. I 
was raising the rod slowly, but firmly, when a welcome 
jerk at the line told me that he was still fast ; then another 
and another jerk, fierce tugs that seemed as if the fish 
would certainly break loose. 
“jigging,” and wondered if this harrowing performance 
could be called by thatname. I don’t know how he did 
it, but it felt as if he was throwing himself backward 
violently in the water. I could do nothing but let the 


I had heard of salmon’s | 


| as hard as a black bass. 


| 


the landing-net, and was off again, apparently as fresh as 
ever. The next time I told my companion to hold the 
net quietly a little under the surface of the water. We 
were more successful in our second effort ; the fight had 
been a hard one, though lasting less than fifteen minutes. 
As I reeled him slowly in, anything but an easy matter in 
the rapids, he turned upward his broad side and was led 
into the net with hardly a struggle. 

‘Four pounds full” he weighed, with dark-red, white- 
bordered fins, bright spots, and a bar of white under- 
neath. He seemed rather short, I thought, for his weight 
—only twenty inches, but it was made up in the girth, 
which was over thirteen inches. The flesh was highly 
colored, with flakes of creamy curd. 

I had always heard that large fish are not very gamy— 
they know that they are big, have confidence in their 
strength, and are not easily alarmed—but this one fought 
Perhaps he was not heavy 
enough to be classed among the large fish. A number 
were taken after that on the river, weighing from four 


line go, and bear it as coolly as possible till he was | and three-quarters to six pounds; but a beginner must 
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iF SPLIT ROCK, FROM BELOW. 2, CAMP ALEXANDER RAPIDS. 


not expect to rank with the experienced anglers. As I | a Bill introduced into Nebraska’s Legislature forbidding 
looked at the beautiful fish lying at my feet, I did not | ‘the firing of any pistol, revolver, shotgun, rifle, or any 
envy the best fisherman ‘‘up the Nepigon.” fire-arms whatsoever on any public road or highway, or 
SS = | within sixty yards of such public road or highway, ex- 
cept to destroy some wild, ferocious or dangerous beast, 
or an officer in the discharge of his duty.” _+ 














Tue rules of composition are not closely observed in 
some of the Western States. An ingenious scribe drafted 











A SUMMER REVERIE. 


THE dewy leaves a moment stir, 
And then are hushed and still; 

I hear the timid partridge whir 
Across the grassy hill. 

Afar the faintly lowing kine 
Deplore the dying day, 

And where the honeysuckles twine 
Two rustic lovers stray. 


I cross the hill to yonder brook, 
As one who in a dream 
Doth for a moment pause to look 
And watch the white swans gleam 
Upon the gently flowing tide, 
That, beautiful and bright, 
Seems as a quiet wraith to glid 
Throughout the Summer night. 


The grey-tinged willows bending o’er 
The waters whisper low, 

Like ghosts of those who come no more 
To listen as they flow; 

The constant mill-wheel, slowly fed, 
Revolves its endless round 

When hungry people ery for bread 
The ripe corn must be ground. 


Men come and go, the brook remains 
Throughout the 
To swallow up the Summer rains 


And doleful lover's tear. 
} 


changing year, 


They come and go, and leave no signs 
Within its bosom deep, 

Where many a foolish maid reclines, 
Lull’d by its song to sleep. 

And yet, O brook, each joy or care, 


Unknown to all save thee, 
Is breathed upon the Summer air, 
At twilight’s hour set free; 
To live again in poet-song, 
And murmur thro’ the grass, 
To purify the world of wrong, 
And strengthen those who pass. 


CANDLES. 

By W. Martrieu WILLIAM 

In the ‘‘ good old times,” as some folks call them, can- 
dles were made at home. In these good times those parts 
of England that were not barren sandy heaths were well 
supplied with swamps, in which rushes grew abundantly 
and without artificial cultivation. These 
gathered, soaked and peeled by children and old women, 
as Gilbert White tells us. He also adds that ‘‘ the care- 
ful wife of an industrious Hampshire laborer obtains all 
her fat for nothing, for she saves the skimmings of the 
bacon-pot for this use, and if the grease abounds with 
salt, she causes the salt to precipitate to the bottom by 
setting the scummings in a warm oven.” 


rushes were 


He, however, 
omits to mention the water in which this melted fat was 
made to float, and which took away the precipitated salt 
by dissolving it. 

The 
pith, which after peeling forms a very porous thin stick 
or rod, just stiff enough to be dipped in the bath of 
melted fat without yielding. The first dip fills the pores, 
and on cooling the rod becomes much stiffer. Then it is 
dipped again and again; at each dipping a fresh film of 
fat is picked up until the required thickness is obtained. 
Whether such candles ar» still extant I cannot tell, but 
I remember them in use as night-lamps when I had the 
measles. They were soki in London for this purpose, as 
they requived no snuffing. 


ushes used for candle-making have an axis of 
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The next stage was the substitution of cotton for the 
rush to form the wick. This was accompanied by the in- 
dustry of collecting ‘‘ kitchen stuff,” and mixing it with 
slaughter-house refuse, which were melted down to form 
| the home supply of tallow. With the growth of bad 
habits in respect to late hours, further supplies were de- 
manded and obtained from other countries—such, for ex- 
ample, as the famous brand of P. Y. C. (Petersburg yellow 
candle) from Russia. 


These innovations gradually superseded the domestic 
manufacture and introduced an intermediate state, viz., 
the manufacture of candles by the retailers thereof. One 
of these establishments in the neighborhood of Leicester 
Square happened to fall under my own observation when 
a school-boy, and I will therefore describe the public ex 
hibition, which afforded much gratification and instruc 
tion to self and school-fellows. The manufacture both of 
‘‘dips ” and ‘‘ molds ” was conducted in the basement, or 
kitchen story, of the tallow-chandler’s shop, and all the 
mysterie 3 





were visible through a grating opening into the 
street 


The fi 


wicks to make them hang perpendicularly. 


rst stage of the dips was the preparation of the 
This was 
done by simply dipping the end of each into the melted 
tallow, and thus forming a knob of tallow, which acted 


on the cotton like the bob ofa plummet. 


Some dozens 
of wicks thus prepared were suspended in rows on an ob- 
lone frame. A vat just large enough to receive all these 
was filled with melted tallow. Into this the sus- 
pended wicks were dipped three times, and thus received 
their first coating. 


. 9 
Wi1CK* 


This frame was then suspended in its 
place near the ceiling, and another similarly prepared 
brought down and dipped, then another, and so on, until 
the first was cool enough for a second coating. This was 

repeated until the requisite thickness was obtained. The 

sutticiency was tested by weighing the frame and its con- 
| tents. A careful adjustment of the temperature of the 
melted tallow was necessary : if too hot, it would melt off 
| some of that already deposited around the wicks ; if not 

hot enough, it would deposit a coating with lumps or 
blobs. Winter was the busy dipping season. 

The mold candles were made by pouring the melted 
tallow into a shallow trough, into the bottom of which 
were fitted a number of pewter tubes with conical termi- 
nations, and well polished inside. Down the axis of each 
of these tubes a wick was stretched, terminating in a knot 
that was drawn up to the small hole at the conical end, 
through which hole the wick had been threaded. The 
melted tallow, of course, flowed down these tubes, and 
thus the candle was cast or molded. 

The dips were for common use, the mold candles for 
drawing-rooms, for Sundays and evening parties. In these 
days ordinary people dined at dinner-time, and did not 
call it luncheon. Very superfine people used wax candles 


at three Shillings and sixpence per pound, or spermaceti 
candles at even higher prices, and dined at 
(five o’clock p.M., 


tea - time 
and even later). Dining at supper- 
time was not yet invented, but the cost of Winter ban- 
quets and evening parties was greatly exaggerated by the 
expense of lighting the salons of the luxurious, and can- 
dles were charged among the items of hotel bills—a prac- 
tice that continued until recently on the Continent. 

The snuffing of the tallow candles was a troublesome 
business ; snuffers and snuffer-trays, now preserved in 
antiquarian museums, were ordinary and necessary arti- 
of domestic furniture. The wax and spermaceti 

candles consumed their own wicks, but those of the tallow 

candles formed ugly carbonaceous lumps in the midst of 
| the hollow flame, rendering it smoky and hideous, as well 
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as dangerous, owing to the liability of the red-hot car- 
bonaceous excrescence to fall. 

One of the first applications of scientific principles to 
candle-making was the ‘‘ patent metallic snufiless wick.” 
The cotton of this was plaited, and through it ran fine 
wires of fusible metal. The plaiting was so devised that 
on liberation of its end by the melting of the tallow the 
wick split out into a sort of angular fork, each branch of 
which carried its own filament. As the ends of these 
melted, they weighed down their respective branches in 
such wise that they each leaned over nearly horizontally, 
and thus projected to the outside of the flame before 
reaching its middle height. 

As the flame of a candle is but a hollow shell, the inte- 
rior being filled with unburnt gas, and the inside even of 
the shell of flame itself being ill-supplied with oxygen, 
the cotton within cannot burn; but on coming through 
this shell of flame to the outer air it burns readily, being 
there highly heated, and also well supplied with oxygen. 
Thus the cotton of the two outspreading and somewhat 
pendent forks of the patent wick was reduced to impal- 
pable ash, and its metallic portion to a fine powder of 
oxide, which fell away as practically invisible dust. Fur- 
ther improvements in the twisting or plaiting of the | 
wicks causing them to droop over in untwisting, rendered | 
the metallic filament unnecessary. 

The next and most important step was founded on the 
researches of the late Professor Chevreul, the eminent 
French chemist. As may be remembered, tallow is com- 
posed of fatty acids united with glycerine. This being 
known, a natural question arises, Are they both of equal 
value as illuminating agents, or, if not, which is the best ? 
By simply casting a little of each into a fire and obsery- 
ing the result, this question is answered: the fatty acid 
burns brilliantly, while the glycerine burns with diffi- 
culty, giving a dull, lurid flame ; it is, in fact, but barely 
combustible at all. Their respective compositions explain 
this difference. 

The fatty acids, broadly speaking, are hydrocarbons, 
the glycerine a carbohydrate—i.e., the first is composed 
of hydrogen and carbon, the second of water and carbon, 
or the elements of water and carbon. In the first, the 
hydrogen is ready and eager to burn by combining with 
oxygen ; in the second, the thirst of the hydrogen for 
oxygen is already satisfied ; it can take up no more, and 
is quite incombustible, as we know to be its condition in 
water. 

Various methods of separating the glycerine have been | 
devised. The first practically carried out was the lime 
process. About 10 ewt. of tallow or palm-oil was melted 
with about 140 gallons of water, and to these were grad- 
ually added about 100 gallons of milk of lime containing 
a quantity of lime equal to about 14 per cent. of the 
weight of the tallow. This mixture was heated and 
stirred until an insoluble soap was formed by the union 
of fatty acids with the lime ; the lime, being a stronger 
base than the glycerine, took the acid away and liberated 
it, the glycerine thus separated remaining dissolved in | 
the yellowish liquor standing above the soap, from which | 
it was finally separated and purified. 

The lime-soap formed by the combination of the lime 
with the fatty acids is useless, but the fatty acids, having 
but feeble chemical energy, are easily displaced by a 
stronger mineral acid which combines with the lime and 
sets them free. If sulphuric acid is used, solid gypsum 
is formed, which settles down from the melted fatty acids, 
which are Yun off and washed to remove remaining traces 
of sulphuric acid and gypsum. 








crystalline structure commonly known as stearine, thus 
named from one of its constituents, the stearic acid. 
Stearine candles were made from this after pressing out 
the liquid oleic acid which was used for soap-making, 

Other methods followed and superseded this, such as 
the use of superheated steam to diminish the quantity of 
lime required, the use of concentrated sulphuric acid, and, 
better still, the skillful application of the repulsive power 
of heat, which, at a temperature of about 570° (or a little 
higher when superheated steam is used as the heating 
medium), effects the direct dissociation of the fatty acids 
from the glycerine, and thus separates them in nearly pure 
condition. 

Candles made of the stearine thus obtained are hard 
and free from greasiness. They burn with a much whiter, 
purer and hotter flame than those made of tallow, one of 
the incidental advantages of this being the full combus- 


| tion of the wick, as in wax and spermaceti candles (which 
| . . 
| are composed chiefly of the fatty acids), and therefore no 


snuffing is required. 

Another and still more recent step in candle-making is 
that of using paraffine, which is a natural hydrocarbon 
obtained from the tarry oil that comes over when cannel- 
coal and certain bituminous shales are slowly distilled, 
or, better still, from petroleum. This crude material is 
washed with sulphuric acid, which carbonizes any car- 
bohydrates that may be present by combining with their 
constituent water, the carbon thus separated sinking to 
the bottom as ‘acid tar,” and is left behind when the 
mixture is redistilled. 

A curious change is observable in the distillate thus 
obtained. It is not only refined as regards color (erude 
petroleum is brown, and crude shale oil nearly black), 
but is seen to contain pearly crystalline scales when cold, 
scales that disappear when the temperature is raised. By 
lowering the temperature considerably these scales are 
easily separated by simply straining through suitable 
bags and pressing the contents of the bags until the 
liquid oil is so far run out as to leave a hard, solid cake 
of the crystals behind. These, when further refined by 
washing in light mineral oil, constitute the beautiful sub- 
stance that has received the name of ‘‘ paraffine” on ac- 
count of its lack of chemical affinity. It closely reser.- 
bles spermaceti, and, mixed with a little wax, is nearly 
equal to it as a material for candles. Not long ago it was 
a chemical curiosity, now it is familiar to everybody in 
the form of the beautiful candles that are retailed at five- 
pence per pound, less than the former cost of the com- 
monest tallow-dips. These require no snuffing, but are 


| inconvenient in hot climates on account of the low melt- 


ing point of their material. , 

This defect was ominously displayed at a grand corona- 
tion ball given in Mexico by the ill-fated Maximilian. 
The salon was lighted brilliantly with some hundreds of 
these candles—then a novelty and imperfectly understood. 
As the dancing proceeded and the room grew warmer and 
warmer, the candles softened and bowed over, and streams 
of their melted material poured down so disastrously 
upon the dresses of the dancers that the ball was hastily 
terminated. 

In all respects but this tendency to “gutter,” owing 
to ready fusibility and the fluidity of the melted material, 
these cheap candles are equal to the costly wax and sper- 
maceti of the luxurious. Science here, as in other direc- 
tions, is foreshadowing the future course of human prog- 
ress, whereby, without any reduction of rational and 
beneficial refinements and luxuries of the rich minority, 
the millions gradually and peacefully approach nearer 


’ 


When cooled, these fatty acids solidify into a solid of | and nearer to a general equality of partaking. 
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THE APPLE-MARKET, 


AN ARTIFICIAL 


By CLARENCE 


Avutuor or ‘* THE MAN OUTSIDE,” 


PART II.—THE CURSE OF THE HOUSE OF 


CuapTrer XVII. 

Beyonp this world, perhaps 
we shall find on the other side of the sunset lands, toward 
which all paths in this earth lead, we may—I think we 
must—know an existence in which our circumstances 
and environment shall give us no excuse for broken 


promises. But here—now—there is no surety of to-mor- 


“His Missinc YEARs,” Erc 


and in another life which 


row ; there is no certainty that any night may not be, td 


any one of us, an endless one. This is a world in which 
it takes a brave heart—a fine faith—to formulate a sturdy 
promise ; this is a world of battle, and of murder, and of 


sudden death ! Good Lord, deliver us ! 


| that man was already in a fine rage. 


It is needless to say that Stephen Ward was early at | 


the place which Mr. Horace Gleason had appointed for 


their meeting. He was so early that it was absurd to sup- | 


pose that a person would have taken pains to meet, so 

much sooner than had been agreed, an individual in 

whom his interest was not intimate and personal. A man 

might go thus early on his own business, to be sure ; and 

Stephen Ward did; Stephen Ward was early, .But no 

man was likely to give so much of his time to another’s 
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affairs ; and Horace Gleason didn’t ; Horace Gleason was 
late. 

Stephen Ward was two hours earlier, at least, than the 
time his benefactor had named. For an hour, the failure 
of Gleason to come was natural and reasonable ; during 
the second hour, the fact of his absence was tolerable. 
But, when the time for the meeting actually arrived 
when it was fully time for the detective to appear - 
when it was, strictly speaking, only time for Ward him- 
self to come to the locality appointed for the interview- 
He was walking up 
and down, up and down with much the gait 
you may have seen in the walk of a hungry tiger behind 
the bars of his narrow cage. He was already talking to 
himself, and saying savagely some wicked threats as to 
what he would do—or not do—under such and such cir- 
cumstances. He was already thinking some things he 
didn’t dare say, and feeling some emotions he shrank 
from thinking of. He was in a frenzy of passion. He 
stooped himself into a more deformed posture than had 
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ever before been his. His face worked and twitched. 
teeth cut his lips, and his nails left scars on his hands. 
Men and women, seeing him, stopped for a second glance 
—and then fearfully hurried on—or paused to ask some 
one, in an awe-struck whisper, who he was: Taken all 
in all—Stephen Ward looked like a devil that morning ; 
taken all in all—he thought and felt’ like one. If Mr. 
Gleason had chanced to come, late of course, very late, 
we might have found it necessary to tell a.very serious 
story regarding: some accident. or other mischanee: of 
which he might: have been the victim. But’ lie didn’t 
come. Not on time. Not late. Not very late: He didn’t 
come at; all. 

Gan it be that something evil came Horaee Gleason's 
way last night ? 
have been wiser for us to have followed liim—instead of 
Robert Rorux ? 

The morning passed, oh, so slowly! Noon came: The 
afternoon lengthened—lengthened— and day died: And 
still, Horace Gleason had not'come ; still, Stephen Ward 


kept his unavailing watch ; still, this devilish man gave | 


no thought to either hunger or thirst, though nothing 
had passed his lips all day long. If Horaee Gleason had 
happened to come in, when the dusk.was burying the 
day and lieralding the night, I am much afraid that 
Stephien Ward would have killed lim—and then hetve 
remembered, all too late, that' he had only meant to ques- 
tion and threaten instead. But Mr. Gleason did not 
come. 

Ward secured a room in the hotel. He remained about 
the place, down-stairs, sometimes in the otfice—sometimes 
in the smoking-room—sometimes out on the street, as 
night deepened, and the eternal roar of the streets sunk 
He waited ; he watched ; 
It was more than two hours past midnight 


to as near silence as it ever does. 
he listened. 
when he went to his room, leaving orders that he was to 
be called promptly at five, and threw himself down upon 
the bed—not to sleep, but to think. 

In the morning he arose, earlier, even, than the hour 
at which he had directed he should be called; he ate, 
hxrriedly, a little breakfast, for he was too weak and 
worn to endure abstinence longer without a most serious 
protest on the part of nature. He went to a saloon. He 
fortified his physical self and needs—and possibly some 
mental and moral conclusions which he had reached— 
with several liberal drinks of fiery brandy. Then he re- 
turned to the hotel-office, once more, to wait and watch— 
and think. : 

A forenoon that seemed interminable; an afternoon 
that seemed endless; an evening that gave him a shud- 
dering chill, suddenly, as it somehow suggested to his 
overwrought mind how long and how horrible eternity 
was likely to be. Then to his room again, to sleep—be- 
cause his whole being was too worn and weary for longer 
wakefulness ;* to sleep—and to dream the most dreadful 
dreams that any man was ever called upon to endure. 
Alas and alas! And Horace Gleason did not come. 

He dreamt that he had found some way, some mean 
and crafty and evil way, in which to win the consent of 
Etta Elveys to unite her pure life and fate with his 
wretched and wicked one. 


and stood between Etta and himself; and Mollie was his 
wife, in the dream, and he, poor fool—and weak one— 


dared not put her and her claims aside, in any safe and | 


certain way! 

The dream changed. Horace Gleason had failed him 
altogether. He was penniless, and his bills to those who 
hal served and trusted him reached far into the thou- 


His | 


Is it possible, after all, that it would | 


Then, when his devilish soul | 
was full of an unholy rejoicing, Mollie appeared, and came | 


sands of dollars. Horace Gleason had cast him off ut- 
| terly. He might beg—or starve—so far as that: gentle- 
man cared ; indeed, it seemed as though he mightidie of 
starvation so far as any one cared; some one had told 
him where to find Etta Elveys, but he had’ forgotten 
where, and. could: not recall who it: was who liad’ told 
him; so it was certain he could never find! her—never 
| get aid from: her, Mollie came and! mocked’ at! him— 
laughed at him; Mollie, O God'!—lhow plimp: and 
dsinty she was!—and' how near he lad. come» to loving 
her—once. She—she was: his. wife; was* she noti?) Oh, 
| yes, she was his wife. She did not deny thatr herself, 
though it seemed to him that she was rather ashamed of 
it. She admitted the relationship which existed’ between 
them; she even gloried in it and boasted of it; so, as 
he said to himself; in the dream, there must: be some- 
thing very strange im it: all, if she were really ashamed 
of it. 

‘* Yes,. Mollie came, And Mollie was his wife. But 
she had nothing: for him—nothing. She said: he had 
failed her once. He supposed he had, though he couldn't 
quite remember how nor when. At’ any rate, she had 
plenty—luxury ; and he—he might starve. 

He might starve—or he might take a shorter way out 
of his troubles. The shorter way would be the less pain- 
ful one. The—the 

But, God help him, he could not do that: He could 
never do that. Kill himself? Take his own life, in 
order to save himself a:week of lingering agony? No; 
no! It could never—never be. Such an end would be 
impossible. He needed all the time to repent, though he 
couldn't quite remember what his sins had been. He 
must repent, but all went by—upon the other side ; there 
was no one to tell him how nor why. 








There seemed, to the slumber-haunted man, only one 
way out.of his dilemma. If he could escape his pitiless 
creditors, get away in the night, hide from the watchful 
eyes of those who would show no mercy, there was one 
Mrs. Ward had writ- 

ten to him, so his wandering imagination said, and had 

offered him the same old home which had sheltered hinf 

in babyhood. The same home ? O God, 
| no! How he loathed the thought! How he shrank from 

the life which he knew would be his there! How he 
| longed for some power to call the dead old man back to 
life again, saying over and over the agonized cry : ‘The 
old days of hopeless and thankless slavery would be bet- 
ter than this. How can I work where she is? sit near 
her in the evening? have her watch me? have her be 
kind to me—sometimes ?” 

But the dream was inexorable. In it, he went home, 
again, to Riverdell. In it, he walked down the street, 
across the bridge, out along the lonely road, and’ stood, 
at last, in the yard before the house in which so much of 
his life had been passed. 

A funeral was in progress. Mrs. Ward was dead. He 
crept into the room, unseen and unnoticed, and sat down 
behind a half-open door. He listened to the words the 
clergyman had to say ; he quite indorsed them, too; for 
| she had been a kindly soul, whatever her husband had 
been. 

They carried the coffin out, and still he sat there, un- 

mindful of the silence—the emptiness—the loneliness— 
| the-—— 

The loneliness ? Was it lonely ? 


place where he could find a refuge. 


The same ? 





Less 


He looked up. 


| than a half-hour ago they had carried Mrs. James Ward 
| out of the door, yonder, in her coffin. And now—she was 
| here still, here—with him. 

| Here still, with a smile on her faee which had caught 
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something from a reflected glory which never reached 
down through the clouds of a physical world to souls 
shut in material bodies. Here still, with him, but so 
thin and vague and shadowy, that he wondered if another 
in his place would have seen aught else than the bare 
room, and the afternoon sunshine. Here—here—where 
she had lived and loved and suffered ; here—where she 
had died, too, for she was so etherealized that he could 
hardly tell where her sweeping garments ended and the 





shadows in the corners began; here, with the Winter | 
sunshine falling in a golden flood about her—and beyond | the burial service had been spared him. 


her, for she cast neither shadow ner chill upon the floor. 

“T loved him,” she said, ‘‘and he loved me. And 
whatever his faults may have been, it was a wicked and a 
cruel thing to take him away from me. No—no; do not 
saya word! It was not the hand of God that did it; it 
was the hand of a wicked human being—a being who 
must suffer for it, answer for it, in-——’ 

And then, Stephen Ward knew, in his dream, that it 
was adream. For all this, even if scarcely more marvel- 
ous than what had preceded it, was, to his mind, impossi- 
ble. That Mrs. Ward should think such thoughts, speak 
such words, might be true enough. But that a disem- 
bodied spirit Bah ! 

He didn’t believe in disembodied spirits. 
afford to! 

He awoke, with a wild cry. 
The sun was high in the heavens. 
nigh spent. It was a later hour than that at which Horace 
Gleason had said—once, that he would see him—some- 
time. He had not directed, this time, that they should 
cull him in the morning, and his slumbers had been en- 
tirely u disturbed—so far as anything outside his own 
mind had been concerned. 

He dressed hurriedly. He rushed down- stairs. 
eagerly asked if there had been any one to see him. 
one had called. 
and to think. 

He ate little. 





He couldn’t 


No 


He could not eat much. How could he? 
He asked for letters. He had one. It bore the Riverdell 
post-mark. He did not know the writing. He was sure 
it was not Mrs. Ward’s hand. 
zens of Riverdell, would be likely to write to him ? 
Who, save her, would be likely to have any message, 
good or bad, for him? He shuddered as he thought of 
the words, spoken in her well-remembered voice, which 
had thrilled through his dream. He seemed cold—ague- 
smitten. He hesitated, as a foolish and doubtful lover 
may, over his letter. 

He opened the envelope. He took out the letter. It 

was from a lawyer, and was brief and business-like. But 
it shocked him more than a longer one could have done. 
Mrs. Ward was dead. She had died suddenly. But her 
last thought had been of her husband, and of him. 
' The poor lad’s lot was a hard one,” so the lawyer’s 
letter said the dying woman’s words had been, ‘‘ and he’s 
to have all—all.” And the lawyer had so written it. And 
the kindly hand of the dying woman had so signed it— 
her eyes still blind to the revelations of another world, 
the knowledge of the truths of which might have given 
her pause. Mrs. Ward was dead ; and all she had pos- 
sessed was his. 

The man looked up, shaken and frightened. He half 
expected, despite his proud knowledge of the fact that 
such a thing was impossible, to see her standing and 
looking at him—as she had stood and looked at him in 
his dream. He half expected to hear her voice—saying 
something as bad, at least, as what she had seemed to say 
to his slumbering soul. He almost looked to see the 


He sprang out of bed. | 
The forenoon was well- | 


He | 


He crept dejectedly away to breakfast— | 


And who, of all the citi- | 





| Winter sunshine sifting through the form of this woman 
| the letter said was dead—as he had seen it in that awful 
| vision which had roused him from sleep by its terror. 
But he saw nothing ; he heard nothing ; not even so fine 
| an imagination as his had yet found power to make his 
| craven soul believe so baseless a lie as seeing or hearing 
would have been. 

He looked at the letter again. 

| buried. 


Yesterday, she was 
He felt a thrill of gratitude—toward some one, 
or some thing—that the ordeal of sitting and listening to 


Perhaps, re- 
membering that he had refused to mourn Jim Ward, they 
had thought a letter quite speedy enough; perhaps a 
telegram had failed to reach him; perhaps 

But why think of all that, when there was so much 
| else demanding thought ? She was dead—she was buried. 
He had not even the trouble of composing a telegram, 
| pleading some false excuse. 





He need think no more 
He need only go and endeavor to 
drown in drink the thought that, if he had gone, he 
should surely have seen her in very truth, as he had 
seemed to see her in his dream! 

The house which had been the Wards’ was something. 
Indeed, it was a great deal. The fear of starvation, which 
had been his in his dream, need never trouble him again. 
With the Ward farm—— 

But, ah! What of the Gleason money? A sudden 
fear, a terrible suspicion, took possession of him. What 
if the man had been deceiving him ?—playing with him ? 
What if he were never to see Mr. Gleason, or any of his 
money, again ? 

He hastened to put his fears to the test, 


them baseless, of course. 


about it—now or ever. 


and found 
The increase in his income 
| which Mr. Gleason had promised was fully provided for. 
He returned to the hotel. He dined better than he had 
breakfasted. He came to one conclusion, which he kept : 
He would not go out to the home of Mr. Robert Rorux— 
| not at present ; he would not run the risk of seeing Mol- 
lie—not just yet. He had had a half-intention—vague 
and unformed as to plan—of getting possession of Mol- 
lie; if her experience in the past, when her only future 
seemed the wharves, or worse, had taught her little or 
nothing, a shrewd, unscrupulous man might quite easily 
manage all that ; finding her wise, a man could undoubt- 
edly use, once more, the old-time deceit of a pretended 
marriage. All this, naturally and spontaneously, had 
found a place in his mind. Nowyhe would risk nothing 
like what had befallen him in his dream. He would let 
Rorux and Rorux’s household alone—for the time being. 

On the whole, I think his resolution a most fortunate 
one. Had he gone to the home of Mr. Robert Rorux, 
instead of remaining to wait for Horace Gleason, he 
would have spoiled the symmetry of’ this story. It, and 
the lives of some of its most prominent actors, would have. 
been shortened several chapters ! 

I cannot take the time, nor have I the patience, to fol- 
low Stephen Ward, day by day, through the fortnight of 
his waiting for the man who had done so much for him— 
the man he was determined should do so much more. 

I cannot show you all the changes in his mind—how 
one day he believed—and the next day doubted ; how one 
day he hoped—and when night came feared. I cannot 
tell, fully, how he sometimes retired early and slept late, 
while at other times he did not sleep at all. How he 
starved and feasted by turns ; how he smiled and seowled, 
alternately ; how he cursed and—and—— (But no; he 
never prayed); how sometimes he laughed, and some- 
| times wept, I must leave you to understand from your 
| knowledge of him and his situation. 
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It was just two weeks later than the time when he 
should have had his interview with Mr. Horace Gleason. 
Mr. Ward was beginning to doubt if he was ever to see 
him again. Already, in his mind, the giving up of Etta 
Elveys, or the finding her himself, were coming to seem 
the only alternatives. His white heat of passion for her 
was cooling down to the steady glow of insolent end ruin- 
His hot anger against Gleasea Was now 
no more than a hearty hate. 

He had breakfasted well. Strenge 
to say, he had taken little liquor. He was fitted, if ever 
man was, to enter advantageously upon an important 


ous resolution. 


He had risen early. 


interview. And, glancing out at the window, he saw 
Gleason coming into the hotel. 

Ward met Gleason at the door, and invited him at once 
to his room. The detective looked at him carefully, stud- 
ied him a little, hesitated for a moment or two, and then 
accepted the invitation. 
tive pride; he 


Horace Gleason had much na 
scorned a shrinking from the taking of 
chances. 

It did not take a moment, however, after the two men 
were seated in Ward’s room, for Gleason to see that the 
young man was in a most execrable and fiendish temper. 
His first words showed that 

“So this is the way 
demanded. 


vou keep vour word, is it ?” he 


Tt is not the way in which T mean to keep a” replied 


Gleason, mildly —possibly weakly ; ‘the truth is, T have 
been confined to my bed.” 

“Sick ¢” 

“Yes—that is—yes, sick.” 

The two men looked at one another Gleason had an 


opportunity of seeing how worry and suspense had done 
SO much to degrade Ward Ward could see that his bene 
factor was thin and unusually pale ; his eves, not covered 
now by the colored glasses which he occasionally wore, 
were dull and sunken. The impatient vouth could not 
deny the seeming illness of the man for whom he had 
waited so long 

“You might have sent me word.” 

*T would, if it would have relieved your suspense, and 
vou had been contented to Jet that end it.” 

* Which 4 

* That I know you too well to think that possible You 
would have sought to see me - 


means 


“Of course 

* And that, vou 
*Whiv not ? 
** No matter. 
* Doing enough ? 


know, T couldn't permit.’ , 


If Tam not doing « nough for you 

What are you do 
How do | 
know that I am getting a hundredth part of what is really 
mine ? 


Doing enough ? 
ing? I get money—money, and that is all. 
Tell me the history of my life, the mystery of m) 
parentage ; I command vou to tell 

“T can tell vou nothing; T know nothing.’ 

“Yon lie, Horace Gleason—vou lie !" 

*T do not. ; 

* Bah ! 


never will. 


I swear to you 
Don't! I don't believe vou. 
Why did you seek me out ? 
raise me up? Whi 
*T’ve told vou. TI went to Riverdell to ti 
murderer of Edwin Elveys. 


] hevel have | 
Why did vou 


v and find the 
If I've friends to reward 

or enemies to punish 
be thankful. that and no more 
is the one thing you can do to repay me, 


and find it convenient to use vou, 
To marry Etta Elveys 
I know noth- 
ing of your infancy, nothing of your parentage; and I 
eare nothing. 
had. What I have done for you was done in the way 
of an experiment.” : 


You have no claims on me 


; You never 





‘An experiment ? 
costly one—to you ?” 

‘*What do you mean ?” 

“Tl answer your question by asking one. Did you 
ever hear a saying about a man’s sowing the wind and 
reaping the whirlwind ?” 

*“What do you mean by that ?” 

“That you’ve given me money ; that money has given 


Do you know it’s likely to be a 


me power.” 
‘* Well ?” 
“And that Im going to find out who and what I am 
and was.” 
“Very well; I hope you will.” 
“And that [ll find out all about you, too.” 
“Indeed ? I'll cheerfully tell you, this morning, if you 
wish, all you'll ever know.” 
**Don’t be too sure. And 
Where is Etta Elyeys ?” 
ss don’t know !” 
‘You don’t Know? Where do you think she is ?” 
“TIL not tell you—not yet.” 
The men looked at one another, in white-faced silence, 
for a minute or two. 


But we're wasting time 


The crisis was one of those in which 
a look 

may precipitate a conflict that can only end with death to 
one or both. Ward was wondering whether he could kill 
Gleason, there, in that upper room, in broad daylight, 


life is at stake, one of those in which a motion 


with possible occupants in all the rooms about them, and 
with dozens of men in the halls and corridors and on the 
stairs, and, having done it, make good his escape. He 
had forgotten, for a moment, that Gleason's death might 
make it forever impossible for him to find Etta Elveys ; 
he had forgotten that Gleason’s death might make him a 
poor man; he had forgotten Mollie; he had forgotten 
that he ever doubted his love for Etta Elveys ; he had 
forgotten that the deed he longed to commit had any 
moral question connected with it. He only wondered 
whether he could take Horace Gleason’s life—and save 
his own. 

And Gleason 

He remembered the story of Frankenstein. He won- 
dered if he had created a power he could not control. He 
wondered if this were the end 


what of him ? 


if it had come so soon. 
The crisis passed. There might be another, in a min- 
ute, so much of a strain was there upon the two men, but 
for the time it was over. Ward spoke again. 

“Why will you not tell me where you think Etta El- 
veys is?” he demanded. 

‘It isn’t wise 

*And—and when ?” 


not vet.” 
‘T cannot say. Soon, probably.” 
sut, Mr. Gleason, may not Ralph Grantley 
‘Ralph Grantley is not with her, nor near her.” 
“You know, then, where se is ?” 
*T do.’ 
Ward leaned forward, 
sternly on those of the detective. 
‘Tell me where Ralph Grantley is,” he 
Mr. Gleason looked keenly at him. 
‘T—I shouldn't dare do it,” 
Ward laughed. 


**Dare ?” he sneered ; “dare ? 


toward him. He fixed his eves 
muttered. 
He shook his head. 


jie said, slowly. 


You might have better 
I don’t understand you ; 
perhaps you don’t understand me. To get on an equal 
footing, let me explain that I’m desperate—dangerous. 
That explains me ; a fool ought to understand that ; you 
have your warning, if you need any. And now, I demand 
a chance to understand you. 
not false to me ? 


said vou don’t dare refuse ! 


How do I know that you're 
How do I know that you’re not Grant- 
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“*A QUIET NOOK, AND A RUNNING BROOK, 
WHERE THE BOYS GO TO SWIM.” 


ley’s friend, after all ? Will you say, straight- 
forwardly and directly, that you haven’t as- 
sisted him, nor he assisted you, recently ?” 

**Couldn’t you find a more absurd ques- 
tion? No, I'll not say that.” 

‘‘Ha! 
to guess that I’m getting close to the truth. Will you 
say that you haven’t fed him, lodged him—that he isn’t 
under your roof at this moment ?” 

‘*No, Stephen Ward, I'll not——” 

But there was no occasion to speak further in refusal. 
Ward drew a revolver, shot at Gleason, and missed him ! 

The athletic detective was upon his assailant before a 
second shot could be fired. He wrenched the revolver 
from him. He advanced one leg, caught the young man 
by the shoulders, and bent him backward—backward— 


down and over his knee, until one might have feared that | 


he would do Ward an injury that would be beyond time’s 
power to remedy. Perhaps the athletic detective under- 
stood his own powers of doing—and his foe’s powers of 
endurance—too well to make such a risk possible. 

Ward's lips were growing white, his breath was coming 
in short, gusty gasps, and his strength was going fast. 
But no bones had snapped ; no tendon had been danger- 
ously strained; the man, as much in the power of the 
victim he had«meant to have as though he had been 
bound hand and foot and laid upon the rack, had suffered 


I'll venture to guess you daren’t; I'll venture | 


no internal injury. So far, the lesson to the young man 
meant no more than that he must remember prudence ; 
| so far, the experience of Stephen Ward, at the hands 
| of the man he had meant to murder, had been a warning 

—not a punishment. And then, suddenly, with a move- 
| ment almost too quick for the eye to follow, and with an 
|,exhibition of reserve force which was a revelation even to 
| the young fellow who had vainly writhed and struggled 
| in his grasp, Horace Gleason raised the young man from 
| the floor—raised him high up 
| in a dusty corner of the room. 


and flung him in a heap 


| The young man picked himself up slowly, painfully, 
and seated himself in a chair. His clothing was disor- 
| dered and dusty, and torn in one or two places. His hair 
| was disheveled. His face was bruised and bleeding. He 
looked the incarnation of evil—stripped and despoiled of 

evil’s power. The look in his face was one Horace Glea- 

son had never seen there before ; it was despairing—hope- 
| less. He had seen a look like it on the countenance of 
| one man standing on the gallows ; he had seen its shad- 
owy refléction on the lips and in the eyes of one or two 
others who stood close under the shade of sudden death 
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—or worse. Undoubtedly—beyond all possible question— 


| and—but no matter! You can’t quite forgive what hag 


this conflict had ended in no uncertain victory. For once, | 


at least, the maker of an artificial fate had vanquished 
the man he had little less than made. 

“Give me my revolver, please,” demanded young 
Ward, sullenly. 

“To shoot at me again? No; I prefer keeping it.” 

“T shall not shoot at you again,” said Ward, emphat- 
ically —‘‘at least—not to day !” he added, gravely. 

Mr. Gleason looked into the young man’s face. He saw 
that the statement he had made he had meant ; he passed 
over, hoping that he was not wrong in daring to do so, 
the qualifying addition he had made. 

“You forgot yourself?” he suggested. 

‘Forgot myself?” cried the young man; ‘I forgot 
everything. I forgot that with your death I may be a 
beggar—or almost that. I forgot that it will cost money 
to win Etta Elveys. I forgot that success would cost me 
failure there, and that failure has cost me no less. I for- 
got that it is only through your aid that I can win—and 
make Grantley fail. Give me my revolver; I am not 
going back to the old life again ; I would be a fool to do 
so, and I am no fool. I'd like it better if I were sure 
regarding the future, or, rather, if I knew there was no 


future ; I dread having bad dreams in my grave; but I | 
| have my prisoner under control ; I shall not need your 


must take my chanees. Give me tho weapon, I say.” 
Horace Gleason looked at him—looked at him and hes- 

itated. He saw his form, growing more bent and mis- 

shapen every day ; he saw his face, with the sad traces 


happened, for the law will have something to say; the 
law will take the matter out of your hands. You can 
hear men coming, now. There is‘the proprietor of the 
hotel, of course, and half a dozen frightened servants, and 
a policeman or two. I'd like to accept your generous 
offer ; I’m selfish enough to be sorry that I’ve made such 
an ending of life. But—I tried to kill you. And—I'm 
not going to be taken here, like a rat in a trap, and hur- 
ried away to prison. It’s the end, Horace Gleason, and 
nothing can mend it. They’re searching the rooms only 
a half-dozen doors away. Hurry, please. Be as gener- 
ous to me, in my need—in my way—as you meant to he 
in yours. : 

“If you'll but keep still, Stephen Ward, Tl save you, 
and 3 

Some one outside tried the door. Ward had locked it. 
The searchers tried once more. Those inside made no 
answer. A stout shoulder dashed against this weak bar- 
rier. The door came crashing in. A stout policeman 
came with it. And the hotel proprietor, as Ward had 
guessed, together with the half-dozen servants, followed. 

Horace Gleason turned to face the policeman. The lat- 
ter took off his hat with the greatest respect. 

**You’re a little late,” said Gleason, with a smile ; ‘I 


Give—’ 





help.” 
**J_I—— They said there was a shot fired,” said the 


| policeman. 


left in it by evil passions and unstinted dissipation ; he | 


looked through the man—and -saw the malignant devil 
within. For a moment or two he saw clearly ; for a lit- 
tle, he shrank back appalled from the inevitable future 
into which he seemed to catch a fleeting glimpse, for it 
veemed,-somehow, like looking into his own open grave ; 
for a fleeting second or two, he was tempted to take the 
man. at his word, and do what would have been, in God’s 
providence, and in spite of any one’s sensitively scrupu- 
lous opinion, the wisest and most righteous thing possi- 
ble. 
volver. To have done so0,;would have been to kill Stephen 


He was tempted to det Stephen Ward have the re- | 


Ward—as surely and certainly as though he had deliber- | 


ately shot him himself; to have done so, would have 
been to do a terrible thing—an almost monstrous thing. 
And yet, in view of all that happened afterward, I cannot 
do less than write the fact that he had better have done it. 

Yes, Horace Gleason hesitated. But not for long. He 
saw clearly, but he shut his mental and moral eyes 
against what he saw. To turn this passion-prompted 
episode to his future advantage, and to that of Stephen 
Ward, would be easy, so he allowed himself to say in his 
own soul. 
with which to move Ward as he should please—this he 
could do—this he would ! 

“T shall not give you your revolver, Stephen Ward,” 
he said, decidedly ; ‘‘and you shall not kill yourself. 
You forgot yourself; what of it? Let it be a lesson to 
you—and to me. Let it make us both sure that nothing 
of the sort shall ever happen again. I pledged you my 
help in the winning of Etta Elveys. I repeat that pledge. 
Avoid giving way to such an eyil passion again, and I am 
with you to the end. And as for money ”’—and his voice 
changed sadly—solemnly—pathetically—“ since this is a 
world of—of accidents—I will see to it, this very day, that 
my death will not leave you destitute.” 

‘Give me the weapon,” demanded Ward again, gloom- 


ily and desperately ; ‘‘ give it to me! You're magnani- 


mous and forgiving—there’s no doubt of that ; I shouldn’t 
be, in your place ; I don’t understand how you ean be ; 


|} none of his aid ? 


**T had to use my strength a little,” replied the detect 
ive, who had inspired a feeling of great respect and awe 
in the mind of the officer, who knew him well by reputa- 
tion, ‘“‘and the weapon was discharged ; it did no harm.” 

‘* But, sir, your arm is bleeding.” 

“Ts it ? I hadn’t noticed that. The fact is, I had hurt 
my arm a while ago; this struggle must have opened 
the wound.” 

** Shall I—can I ‘ 

**Thank you,” responded Gleason, kindly ; ‘you can 
do nothing. Good-morning.” 

The policeman hesitated. What man, in his place, 
would not have done so? But—he knew that Gleason 
was regarded as one of the best detectives in New York 
city. Was it any concern of his that Gleason needed 
He withdrew. And, to this day, he 





| sometimes wonders just what there was in a certain case 


To use the memory of this morning as a lever | 


which was never officially reported ! 

“‘T have kept my word,” said Gleason, gravely, when 
the intruders were gone ; ‘‘ and so—here’s your weapon ! 
Put the thing where it won’t do mischief again. And 
don’t forget that you’re to be a man from this time on. 
We'll go down-stairs ; I'll settle your bill, including the 
item of a badly damaged door. Then we'll go into the 
street together, and as I’ve got something else to attend 
to, you can go where you please.” 

‘Thank you. If you carry your forgiveness and mag- 
nanimity so far as to let your friends continue to be mine 
—I°il run out and see if I can invite myself to live for a week 
with Mr. Robert Roruz !” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE VISITOR AT ELVEYS’ SANDS, 

Sm Artur Exveys, together with his handsome young 
nephew, Jack Elveys, sat at a late breakfast in the room 
in which some members of the old family of Elveys had 
breakfasted every morning for more than four hundred 
years. 

The room commanded a fine view of the sea, and of the 
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sandy beach which sloped down to it. Tradition said 
that a certain place, yonder, in plain sight from the win- 
dow at the old gentleman’s back—the window the young 
man faced—had been the scene of the laying of the curse 
upon the old-time Elveys’ line. Tradition and legend 
may have been right—or in error ; I don’t know, and so 
cannot say. 

These two gentlemen, however, disbelieved the story of 
the ancient curse—or affected to. They could, undoubt- 


| way with her, if you can. 


edly, afford to have a genuine disbelief—a hearty con- | 


tempt—for anything so grotesquely absurd. It was not 
on them, you see, nor on theirs, that the shadow of the 
ancient sin had been resting so long. Theirs was the line 
which had long owned Elveys’ Sands; theirs was the 
line upon whom no harsher curse had been laid than 
that of being compelled to shelter and feed their unfort- 
unate kinsmen and kinswomen for two years—or three, 
as the generations came and went along time’s road from 
the cradle to the grave. 

“‘T’ve a letter from America,” said Sir Arthur. 

Jack Elveys shrugged his shoulders, and laughed. 

‘Indeed ? The cursed old curse again, I suppose ? 
When is i¢ coming ?” 

‘Zi? I don’t understand you.” 

‘‘Don’t you? The word is as definite as I know how 
to make it. Is the unfortunate young person, this time, 
& Inan—or & woman ?” 

‘© A lady,” said Sir Arthur, sententiously. 

Jack elevated his eyebrows, and whistled. 

‘“A lady ? Young? Good-looking? When will she 
arrive ?” 

‘* Almost immediately. 
may be here to-day.” . 

‘‘ What do you know of her—beyond the fact that she 
is an Elveys, and flying from the family curse ?” asked 
Jack. 

**Not much. 

** An orphan ? 
wasn’t he ? and a politician 

‘*He was a lawyer—and a statesman.” 

‘And this girl — this By the way, what’s her 
name ?” 

‘* Etta.” 

‘Etta! By Jove, that’s pretty! She—she 
child of his second wife, wasn’t she ?” 

**Of course.” 

Jack scowled. 

‘‘Of course !” he growled ; ‘‘ why ‘of course,’ I’d like 
to know? I thought you were not so weak-minded as to 
believe in the reality of the curse.” 

‘‘T am not weak-minded,” retorted Sir Arthur, severely, 
‘‘and I do not believe in the curse. But that line has 
children only by the second marriages ; the fact is F 

‘*A mere series of coincidences.” 

‘Certainly ; that is what I was about to say.” 


Indeed, it is quite possible she 


She is an orphan, and——” 
Let me see; her father was a lawyer, 


” 











| where the old ashes are, do you ? 


was the 





‘‘Let me see,” said Jack, reflectively ; ‘I think I’ve | 


heard about the father’s two marriages. But I’ve for- 
gotten it all. I’ve got a deuced poor memory, by Jove! 
Who was his second wife ?” , 

‘‘She was a Vernon—one of our 

Jack almost jumped out of his chair. 

‘‘You don’t mean to say that she was related to my— 
my—that is, to Alice Vernon, do you ?” 

Sir Arthur frowned. 

‘‘T wish you’d choose your words with a little more 
care,” he said, pettishly, ‘“‘and let your thoughts and 
actions be such that it will be reasonable to expect you 
to talk common sense. Alice Vernon comes from the 
same family—three or four generations back.” 


” 








“H’m! h’m! And I suppose the girl is poor as any 
one can be, and——” 

‘*Her father left her a million, I understand. And, 
Jack, this’ll be the chance of her life—and of yours. I’m 
going to give Etta Elveys such a welcome as no ono of 
that curse-threatened and sin-threatened line ever got 
under this roof. And you must do the same. Pay her 
every attention. Show her every courtesy. Win your 
A million American dollars 
isn’t to be had for the asking every day.” 

‘*Probably this million isn’t.” 

“T think it is. She’s been disappointed in some way, 
I don’t just understand how. Her lover failed her, in 
some way, at the time the old gentleman died; and , 

‘And so you think I can 
bound, do you? You think 





catch her heart on the re- 
I can kindle a new flame 
Thank you, uncle, but 
I respectfully decline. I shall not be Etta Elveys’s second 
lover. I shall not seek the honor of being her first hus- 
band.” 

“Her first husband ? 
mean ? 


Jack, you fool, what do you 
I thought you were not so weak-minded as to 
believe in the famous and time-honored old curse.” 

**T don’t believe in the curse—but I’m not going to try 
to marry Etta Elveys.” 

‘*Not for a million dollars ?” 

“Not for any sum; not under any consideration. If 
you are going to be such a mercenary old rascal as your 
words would indicate, why don’t you send for Dick ?” 

You know that wouldn’t do. You and Dick quarrel 
so, that that would never do in the world.” 

“That was true—once. I'll freely admit that it might 
be again. But I'll agree that there shall be peace here, 
between Dick and myself, if he’ll come down and spend 
his time courting the heiress. He’ll need the money, as 
you know well enough; why, uncle, unless he changes 
his habits, he ought to marry a woman with twice that. 
And I, without a seriously expensive habit in the world, 
will, at least, have Elveys’ Sands.” 

The elder gentleman winced, flushed, and bit his lip. 
His words were angry when he spoke again, and seemed 
to have a sullen sneer in them. 

‘*And he, I suppose, will have nothing 

**Uncle,” cried Jack, ‘‘ you said that. I didn’t.” 

**T know you didn’t say it. But you meant it. You're 
about right, too, and I can’t blame you much. But Dick’ll 
marry for love; as you cannot-+you might as well go in 
for money, and——” 

‘Sir Arthur Elveys, I shall marry Alice Vernon !” 

“Tut, tut, boy, you'll do nothing of the kind. Dick 
loves her ; Dick is not of the temperament to get over an 
affair of that kind; you are; and pares 

*‘And you’d do anything for Dick—good or evil, hon- 
orable or dishonorable, you’d do anything ?” 

Sir Arthur Elveys laughed disagreeably. 

“Tt isn’t quite fair, is it,” he asked, ‘‘to say such a 
thing of your old uncle? I wouldn’t say it of you. But, 
whether you say it or leave it unsaid, the fact remains 
that Sir Wynby Vernon and I have agreed on this mare 
riage. You know, do you not, that when Sir Wynby and 
I agree on anything, that thing is likely to happen ?” 

‘‘T know that Vernon and you are likely to drive that 
sweet girl into her grave—or a mad-house. But—I know 
another thing. I never told you. Shall I?” 

The old man helped himself to a glass of wine. 
was in no hurry. 

“You can suit yourself,” he said at length, ‘‘ regarding 
what you do or do not tell.” 

‘All right, uncle. I’ve asked Alice Vernon to. marry 


9” 





He 
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me, and she says she will. 
of that ?” 

“I think you acted a very dishonorable part in doing 
as you have done. And no one can afford 

“Eh? Oh, come now, uncle, you don’t mean that?” 

“And no one can afford to do that,” continued the old 
map, sharply, ‘‘ unless he gains by it !” 

“Oh!” said Mr. Jack Elveys. 

““Would you like to see your cousin’s picture ?” 


And, now, what do you think 


asked 
the old gentleman. 

*Confound him, no ; 
other taken ?” 

“Of whom are you speaking, Jack Elveys ?” 

“Why, of Dick, of course. 

** No, sir. 
fully expect to see you within less than a week, 
you like to see how Etta Elveys looks ?” 

A strange change swept over Jack's face as he reached 
out his hand. 
and to stay there, while his resolute lips were as grave 
and serious as ever. His uncle, an observing man—both 
by nature and by the force of experience—mentally asked 
himself what new move in the game of fate his nephew 
could have in contemplation. 

The young man took the picture. 
and earnestly. 


has the conceited prig had an- 


Didn't you mention him?” 
I mentioned a young lady at whose feet I 


Would 


A crafty smile seemed to settle in his eyes, 


He gazed at it long 
A smile stole along his lips. His eves 


brightened. A faint flush surged along his cheeks and 
temples. Sir Arthur Elveys thought that Dick’s suit 


with Alice Vernon would be safe and sure, after all; I 
think that the stage was a large loser when Fate made 
a mere gentleman out of so clever a man as Jack Elveys. 
He rose ; he slipped the picture, abstractedly, into his 
own pocket, instead of returning it to his uncle. 
“A deuced pretty girl, by Jove!” he said. 


Etta Elveys arrived the next day. Sir Arthur did the 
honors of the house, in welcoming her, and did them in a 
most princely style. He had to depend entirely upon 
himself and the servants, for Jack had made his own 
place vacant for the time being. Where Jack had gone, 
or why, no one seemed to know. Perhaps the fact of his 
absence nettled the old wentleman so much as to make 
his welcome of Etta warmer than it would otherwise have 
been. 

Sir Arthur Elveys did not know how much Etta knew 
of the hereditary horror of her house. He did not know 
whether she knew anything of it. But he spent the 
morning in giving that young lady a full and complete 
account of the whole matter ; what knowledge she might 
have had—or lacked—when she arrived there, it was cer- 
tain that she would never need question any one again re- 
garding the past or the prospects of the unfortunate race 
to which she belonged. 

I have never been able to decide just why Sir Arthur 
did as he did in this matter, and the more I think of it, 
the less willing Iam to try. Was it meant in kindness 
or in cruelty ? Was it wisdom’s height or folly’s depth ? 
Did he mean to show the orphaned child the genuine in- 
terest he took in her and her welfare ? or did he mean to 
so repulse and repel her as to make it a necessity of her 
existence there to seek the society of his nephew—-his 
time—his friendship—and, in time, perhaps, his love ? 

I do not know. And, on the whole, I think we need 
not care. Whatever its intent, the result was most excel- 
lent. Let us examine, and see. To be sure, Etta Elveys 
was depressed and frightened ; she found it necessary, 
when she was once alone in her own room, to take fre- 
quent furtive glances over her shoulder, though it seemed 


a desperate bit of daring to do so—when she feared lest | 





she should get a glimpse of the poor lady who lay deau 
upon the sand, between her mother and her betrayer, 
more than four hundred years down the sad, sad past—or, 
possibly, turn just in time to meet, on her very threshold, 
with a special message for herself, the wretched woman 
whose prayers called down the ancient curse. 

It is true, too, that the wound her heart’ had received 
in her father’s death was rudely torn open again. But, 
since the curse was—since she knew it all, now, as fully 
and completely as man could tell it—it left it impossible 
for Ralph Grantley to have had anything to do with her 
father’s murder ; it left it necessary for her to do no more 
than trace the fate of the family whose existence had ever 
been a menace to the Elveys race, and to connect—simply 
and easily, she did not doubt—the representative of the 
present generation with the cowardly assassination of her 
father. After that— what? Why, punishment for the 
crime ; honor to Ralph Grantley ; and, if he wanted her, 
herself in marriage — with her tenderest love. Oh, how 
How exalted her mental state! She 
had said she would be true as steel—always. She had 
meant it. She had tried to keep her word. She had tried 

and she had found it hard. Ralph Grantley innocent ? 
Why, she had never doubted that! And yet—she was so 
glad and thankful she had come. It was quite worth hay- 
ing crossed the Atlantic for—this train of thought the old 
gentleman had started in her mind. 

So one Elveys believed in the curse ? Of course. Why 
not ? There were all the facts in its favor, in the first 
place. What more natural than that it should all have 
been as legend and tradition said ? What more reason- 
able than that the hands of the family of their enemies 
should always have found away to make the old-time 
prayer of their half-mad ancestress true ? Believe the 
curse ? Yes, as fully as she believed in Ralph Grantley 
as fully as the world must and should believe in him in 
the future—so fully in the curse believed she. T—h—a—t 


happy she was ! 


l Ss 
Aha! And her logic had gone the way in which much 
logic goes. She would clear Ralph Grantley, by the faith 
she had in the curse. And then 
in spite of it! 
She believe it? How doI know? She didn’t know ! 
She wondered if she had ever known anything—or ever 
would. I, an admirer of Miss Etta Elveys, ask for your 
kindest consideration toward her; I assent that the 
trouble was less with her sound little head than with her 
soft little heart. 
But she welcomed the coming of dinner-time, with 
the prospect of making Jack’s acquaintance. 


she would marry him 


Dinner is 
a good antidote, in cases of illogical reasoning. 

Mentally, Sir Arthur Elveys 
Outwardly, however, he was all smiles and 


Jack was late to dinner. 
growled. 
kindness. 

** Jack is afraid of you, I verily believe,” he said, laugh- 
ingly ; ‘‘I showed him your picture, and he looked at it 
longer than I ever knew him to look at a real live woman. 
He put it in his pocket, too, the rascal, instead of return- 
ing it to me. You mustn't be offended if he’s making 
love to you within four-and-twenty hours.” 

Jack came in then, before the young lady had had time 
to get the blushes out of her face, or to make the old 
gentleman any answer. He was duly presented, and said 
some foolishly formal thing regarding her being welcome. 
She, I think, said nothing. And their impressions ? Rather 


better than either had intended they should be. He saw 


a girl to whom her likeness did but poor justice—though 
| she hadn’t a quality that would compare with those of 
which Alice Vernon was the fortunate possessor, letting 
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him be the judge. 
strong, cultured, good-natured ; the sort of man she 
would like to walk with, row with, lean upon:when the 
gusty winds blew hard from the sea; the kind of man 
she would like for a friend, in the three years—or two— 
she must spend in this house, but a man from whose lips 
any protestations of love would be simply insufferable. 
Hevwas not like Ralph: Grantley, and 

But was not that enough ? 

he would enjoy having him show her the sights of 
interest in the vicinity of this temporarily enforeed home 
6f hers ; to protect her, for fir Arthur's ‘story had made 
her nervous and timid ; she would enjoy walking 

She had her wish sooner than she anticipated. 
young man rose. He glaneed out at the window. 

“The night is perfect, Miss—er—er, Cousin Etta,” he 
stammered, ‘‘and I’m going for a walk. Will you go 
along? I'll show you a pretty bit of scenery or two, and 
Til let you stand just where they say your curse was 
laid. What do you say ial 

“Thank you, Mr. Elveys” 
sary emphasis on the title, ‘I will go with you. Sir 
Arthur has told me so much, that I am curious to see all 
that is to be seen.” 

The two young people went out together, leaving Sir 
Arthur Elveys alone, with a very queer and complacently 
contented smile on his face. 

‘‘The thing is working well—very well,” he said softly, 
to himself, ‘‘and my son shall have the woman he loves. 
Confound Jack, why is it that he is always so fortunate, 
while Dick is so unlucky ? Why is it that I must use all 
my own powers—always—to get a fair show for Dick, 





The 


with an almost unneces- 


and, in this case, compel Sir Wynby Vernon to add his 
might tomine ? It has always been this way 
wonder if it always will be? I—I”—and a cruel and 
erdfty smile convulsed his handsome face —‘‘I can assure 
Miss Etta of a most hearty welcome, and for as long a 
time as she wishes to remain, if things go on as much to 
my satisfaction as they seem to be going now. And—if— 
ii—the curse is true—if Jack wins and weds Etta Elveys, 
and dies early because of it, it shall go hard with me if I 
don’t find a way in which 'to make Dick the owner of 
Elveys’ Sands ; so that—on ‘the whole, Etta Elveys, you 
are welcome—decidedly welcome.” 

Yes, Sir Arthur Elveys, Etta is weleome. But, possibly, 
you had better look a little deeper than the surface in this 
matter. You'll sit here, a well-satisfied old fool drinking 
some good old wine, when it would be a most clever thing 
to follow the young people, see where they go, what they 
do, and hear what they say. 

“‘T hardly know what to say or do, Cousin Etta,” said 
Jack, rather helplessly, as soon as they were well started 
on their walk ; ‘“‘I never had any other cousin than Dick, 
and he does not count much; should I kiss you, in a 
cousinly fashion, Cousin Etta, and——” 

‘“No, Mr. Elveys,” said Etta, severely, ‘‘ you must cer- 
tainly nol. And—— By the way, who is Dick ?” 

Sir Arthur's son.” 

**Where is he ?” 

*“‘T don’t know; I don't care. 
tinent, I suppose.” 

“*Why isn’t he at home ?” 

‘“‘Home? His home? Do you mean 

*‘T mean to ask why he isn’t at Elveys’ Sands ?” 

**T own Elveys’ Sands. It pleases me to live here. It 
pleases my uncle to live with me—and you know he’s my 
guardian, too. Dick and I don’t agree; we never did. 
We used to fight when we were hardly out of long dresses, 
ve fight now, and——” 


always. I 


Somewhere on the Con- 





And she—she saw a man who looked | 


| though he thought she had lost her senses. 





‘‘In no way more serious than the use of harsh lan- 
guage, of course ?” asked Etta, with a smile. 

‘*In the most brutal and direct way you can imagine,” 
growletl Jack, doggedly. ‘‘It isn’t six months since we 
hal as pretty a fight with our fists, out behind the old 
house, as you ever saw, and r 

“You seem to forget, Mr. Elveys,” said Etta, ‘that 
IT am a lady. I never saw such a seene as you havo 
mentioned.” 

**Of course not,” assented Jack, ruefully ; ‘‘no lady is 
interested in anything of that sort, and no gentleman 
ought to be. Of course you’re dreadfully shocked ?” 

Etta made no answer. ‘But her looks were affirmative. 

‘I meant to make a good impression on you,” sai 
Jack, with regretful candor, ‘‘and instead of that, I’ve 
made you think Iam a brute. I'll write to-morrow morn- 
ing, before I breakfast, and invite Dick to come home and 
meet you—and do it in the hope of proving that your 
judgment of me has been too severe. I—I suppose Dick 
would live here anyway, and constantly,” and Jack 
laughed bitterly, ‘“‘if he were as strong and quick as 
I am.” 





Again Etta made no answer. ‘But she gave the hand- 
some fellow a quick and sidelong glance. If he had been 
looking at her, instead of moodily gazing at the sea, he 
couldn’t have helped seeing admiration in her eyes. As 
long as women are human, instead of the angels which 
lovers temporarily regard them. as being, they will like to 
find strength and vigor and good looks in the men Fate 
sends their way. And an unswerving loyalty to some 
unfortunate fellow, between whom and herself threc 
thousand miles—or more—of rough oeean tosses an 
changes, need not try to put down -so natural an emotion 
as that. 

Jack relapsed into silenee, too. 
minutes, or more, nothing was said. 

**Thank you,” said Etta, at length ; ‘I think I-should 
like to meet Dick.” 

Jack seemed to choke over something, and his voice 
hal a queer quaver in it when he replied. 


And, for a half-dozen 


**T said I would write to him,” he eried, ‘‘ and I will. 


He'll come fast enough; you need have no doubts of 

that. And—and——” 
He stopped suddenly. 

roughly in his own. 


He caught the girl’s hand: 
His grasp tightened—tightened 
until she was almost compelled to ery out with the pain. 
He turned her, until she faced the’ moonlight, and until 
his own face was in shadow. 

‘* Did any man—any fool” —he demanded, hoarsely 

‘ever dare talk of love to you—when he hadn’t known 
you twelve hours ?” 

‘I am very tired, Mr. Elveys,” she said, weariedly, 
wrenching her hands loose, and evading his glance, ‘ani 
I think I'll return to the house. Please——” 

** You'll not return until you've listened to what I have 
to say,” he pleaded, wildly. ‘‘ You must help me; you 
shall. I tell you, Etta, this is a matter of life and death 
tome. Somewhere, surely, in your kind heart, you can 
find pity for me. a 

“IT cannot listen to this, Mr. Elveys,” she protested, 
very earnestly. 


J love —love— — 


‘‘Tam the promised wife of a man in 
America.” 

Jack Elveys looked at her, for a minute or two, as 
Then con- 
viction and appreciation took the place of astonishment, 
and he burst into a hearty and merry laugh. 

There must have been something infectious in his mer- 
riment, for Etta laughed, too, though she couldn’t have 
told why. 
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‘*T don’t wonder,” he said, when he had recovered his 
breath, and seriously enough then, ‘‘ that you misunder- 
stood me. You—yon are the most beautiful woman I 
have ever seen—with only one exception ! But, I wanted 
to tell you of the woman I do love ; I want to ask you for 
your help, Ithink the night is perfect; it is certainly 
young yet; I am not tired ; Iam in desperate need. Will 
you forget your own weariness, for a little, and walk with 
me and listen to me ?” 

**T am not tired, Cousin Jack,” she said, giving him his 
title of relationship for the first time ; ‘‘ that was only a 
convenient bit of fiction. I will walk with you as far as 
you please ; I will listen while you tell me all you please. 
T only meant to return to the house, and to Sir Arthur, 
in order to escape what I felt would be an infliction.” 

‘*Indeed ? Well, I don’t blame you much. Though 
it might have been necessary to say to you, some time, 
what you imagined I was saying so soon—if there had 
never been such an individual as Alice Vernon !” 

‘IT thank you for the compliment,” said Etta, lightly, 
and dropping him a mock courtesy, ‘though I assure 
you you would have failed—sinee there is such a person 
as Ralph Grantley !” 

And then, something in her voice seemed to give way. 
The levity in her words and manner seemed to be a lie. 
Jack laid his hands gently on her shoulders, and turned 
her toward the moonlight again. Her lashes were wet, 
and a bright drop or two ran slowly down her cheeks. 

**You—you love Ralph? There is no barrier between 
you two? You can marry him when you will ?” de- 
manded Jack. 

‘‘There is no barrier between us. God knows there is 
none; and IT knowit. But——” 

‘* Well ?” 

‘*Men—or perhaps I should say a man—say other- 
wise.” 

“Well? What is said ?” 

“Tha! Ralph Grantley killed my father !” 


CHAPTER XIX. 
A BLOW AT SIR ARTHUR'S PEACE, 

Jack Enveys turned and looked away at the sea, He 
could endure anything better than he could a woman’s 
tears. And no wordy argument could have convinced 
him that Etta was not standing at his very elbow and 
silently weeping as though her heart would break. He 
mentally cursed himself for having been so selfish—so 
awkward—so ungentlemanly. He felt tired, in his turn, 
and wished he had the courage to propose going home— 
and the experience necessary to make the walk endurable 
to either. 
situation in all his life—this man who had been stupidly 
and good-naturedly blundering out of one predicament 
and into another his whole life long—unless it was dur- 
ing the long and unpleasant quarter of an hour which 
immediately preceded his asking Alice Vernon to be his 
wife! He wished this interview had a way out one-half 
as pleasant as that had had! And 

Behold it had! 

A light hand was laid softly on his arm—kindly—ten- 
derly —almost caressingly. 


Etta. She was smiling — gravely, it is true, but still 
smiling. 


“You mustn’t act like this, Cousin Jack,” she said ; 
‘you mustn’t think me selfish enough to permit it. The 
wound of poor papa’s death is a deep one, and a terrible 
one, but I don’t doubt Ralph. I never shall, And you 
—you mustn’t ery because I did.” 


The young man started to deny the tears, and the 
young lady’s accusation. But the whole thing was too 
palpably undeniable ; he broke off short in the sentence 
he had commenced, and brushed away the tears with a 
sturdy sweep of his strong hand. 

*You’re a plucky little woman, by Jove!” he said, 
most emphatically ; ‘‘and Ralph Grantley is a most fortu- 
nate gentleman. If—if I failed with Alice Vernon—1 
should be tempted to give him a chance for long life, in 
spite of the curse, unless you said ‘No.’” 

Etta shuddered. 

**Don’t,: Cousin Jack,” she pleaded ; ‘‘ please don’t. I 
don’t believe in the curse—I—I—think, and yet I am 
afraid of it. But you must never speak to me again like 
that, even in a joke; I refused you once this evening, 
you know, Mr. Elveys. Be sure I shall never listen to 
anything of the sort again—seriously or otherwise. And 
now—how can I help you with Alice Vernon, Does she 


| say ‘No’ ?” 





He had never been in quite so unpleasant a | 
| vision; would it, if it came, if her fight against its com- 


He turned, and looked at | 


| 


“TI am the possessor of Alice Vernon’s love—her 
promise.” 

“Ah? I think I am tired, then; I think, if that is all 
you have to say, that it is quite time to go home.” 

‘* Wait a little. Her father says Alice Vernon shall not 
marry me.” 

“Why ?” 

“T hardly know. Sir Arthur has brought some press- 
ure to bear upon him, the nature of which I cannot un- 
derstand,” 

‘“‘Sir Arthur dislikes her, then ?” 

Jack made a wry face. 

“T wish he did!” he cried, impulsively ; ‘‘though I 
don’t see how any one could. But, on the contrary, he 
likes her so well that he says she shall marry Dick. Dick 
loves her, and——” , 

Etta laughed. Dismal as his feelings were, Jack in- 
stinctively saw the mental picture which had caused her 
mirth, and he laughed too. Etta saw, in her mind’s eye, 
two lads who had quarreled all their lives. She could 
even seo something of the vigor and earnestness of their 
muscular blows in the rencontre of which Jack had told 
her. And now—now—these two hot-headed boys had 
found manhood, and found a passion for the same sweet 
woman—a passion of the sort which has led to tragedy 
again and again, even when the persons concerned have 
been colder-blooded than either Jack or Dick had ever 
pretended to be. Etta’s laugh faded into silence. She 
waited for the man to speak again. The picture of the 
hasty blows, in the wilderness of a garden behind the old 
house, died out; another picture, the details of which she 
prayed she might be spared seeing—even in her imagina- 
tion—seemed struggling for a place befgre her mental 


ing availed her nothing, be a prophecy of the fearful fut- 


ure? Her heart almost stood still. Her brain was dazed 


|} and dull. 


Let Dick be anything like Jack, half as earnest and 
persistent, and the coming conflict between these two 
men would be something for the angels to weep over— 
something for the survivor, if there should chance to be 
one, to bend his broken life under for all the years dur- 
ing which God should spare him ! 

She—she liked Jack. She gave him all her sympathy. 
She dreaded meeting Dick. She felt, instinctively, that 
she should not like him. She felt that his coming home 
must precipitate trouble. She wished he would remain 
away. 

And yet, she knew he would come. She knew he would 


come soon. Jack had said he would write to him, in the 








morning, asking him to come ; she knew that his promise 
had been intended as a sort of concession to her; she 
knew he would keep it. And she dared not ask him to 
unsay it, lest her words should seem, in some way, to cast 
doubt upon either his honor or his strength. She must 
get this interview over with. She must get home, and be 
by herself—to think! And so 

**Who is Alice Vernon ?” she asked. 

‘‘Her father is Sir Wynby Vernon,” he replied, “and, 
unless you wish to listen to a lover's description, that is 
about all I can say. She comes of a good old family, 
geneology to tell 
and that, to such 
could tell me all 
to listen and the 
He'll tell vou, I dare say, if you 
I think, however, that she is distantly related to 
your mother.” 


though I’m not well enough versed in 
vou how she is connected, on this side 
Sir Arthur 
that, I suppose, if I had the patience 
interest to remember. 


and such an ancient race. 


wish. 


“Tt may be,” said Etta, musingly ; 
Vernon, and an Englishwoman.” 

**And greatly admired and loved in her time ?” 

“TI think so. She died when I was young, but I know 
my father adored her.” 

‘“*Of course. And she doubtless had other lovers ?” 

‘‘She had—at least she had one.” 

‘* How do you know ?” 

‘**T can hardly tell you all of it. I got a little, I think, 
from mother’s own words, when I was a child, and she 
was slowly dying 


‘‘my mother was a 


But this is of no in- 
terest to you; I am selfish to let the conversation drift 
in this way.” 


vear by year. 


‘*T am interested in anything which concerns a Vernon 
—or an Elveys! You didn’t tell me how you gained the 
rest of your information ?” 

‘*From letters, and other old papers.” 

‘**And his name re 

‘*His name was Robert Rorux.” 

Jack shook his head. 

**T never heard of him,” he said, doubtingly. 

‘‘T’'ve always felt sorry for him,” said Etta, sweetly, 
‘*though I never saw him, and most likely never shall. I 
sent him a paper, when papa died, thinking, somehow, 
that he might take it into his head to help find and pun- 
ish the man whose wicked act threw such a shadow on 
the life of Elaine Vernon's child. 
never answered ; he made no sign. 


was 


But he never came ; he 
I have never seen him, 
and I never expect to. But, somehow, I cannot help think- 
ing I should have liked Robert Rorux—if I had 
met him.” 

‘*His name is new to me,” repeated Jack, ‘and I think 
it would be new to every one about here. Soon after your 


éver 


mother’s marriage, so I’ve heard it told, there was a fel- 
low who came here, and who made so many inquiries, 
and such pointed ones, that the people thought he must 
have been a discarded suitor of your mother’s, and seek- 
ing for some sort of knowledge which would help him in 
parting your father and his bride. I cannot remember 
the details of this old story ; indeed, I hardly remembered 
that I had ever heard the story at all, until our conversa- 
tion gave it something of prominence and strength in my 
mind.” 

**You remember his name ?” 

** Horace—Horace—something 

‘*Was it Horace Gleason ?” 

‘That's the name. It was Horace Gleason.” 

‘*T know Horace Gleason. I hate Horace Gleason. As 
much contempt falls upon him, from me, as I give re- 
spect to Robert Rorux ; as much certainty of hate is his, 
as I believe a man like Robert Rorux might have of my 


I think 


and 
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affection. Horace Gleason is the man who has gathered 
the false evidence against my lover. And—— 
of this. It pains me. And the pain is needless, 


me how I can help you in your need.” 


But enough 
Tell 


‘*Sir Arthur advised me to marry you, and to leave 
Dick free to win Alice.” 

‘Indeed ? And what did you say ?” 

‘I—I—I'm afraid you'll be angry. 
better extend the advice to Dick.” 

“Wear 

‘*Well, I needn't tell vou all the conversation. 
it to sav that this is my need 


[ told him he'd 


Suftice 
this is my wish: Let me 
pretend to pay you the attentions of a lover ; let Sir Ar- 
thur believe that I do; let me, protected, by so doing, 
from his watchfulness and that of Sir Wynby Vernon, 
have a chance to make it impossible for Dick ever to win 
Alice.” 

He reached out his hand. She hesitated. She knew 
that, if she once gave him her hand to shake, on any such 
bargain as that, she would be bound, in honor, to see the 
matter through to the very end. The possible complica- 
tions frightened her; what might not arise—in three 
years, or two—to make her regret that she had ever list- 
ened to such a proposition as this? Was it not mean, 
thus to deceive the man whose guest she was ?—his guest, 
none the less, though it were true that the younger man 
was the actual owner of Elveys’ Sands ? 
not risky to do anything of this sort ? 

tisky ? How? She did not dream of being false to 
Ralph Grantley ; she did not think of any danger to Jack 
Elveys’s loyalty to Alice Vernon ; she did not consider, for 
she could not know, the unspoken thought in Jack EI- 
veys’s mind : 


Besides, was it 


“Dick has never coveted nor sought, except in the 
paths I have chosen ; we shall have him at Etta’s feet, 
in a month or two—if she'll only consent to play this 
part.” 

No; She only 
thought of the vulgar imitation of some ancient genius 
their petty play at love would be ; she wondered whether 
Sir Arthur had not keen eyes and a distrustful soul ; she 
doubted whether such a drama as this would not be a 
transparent farce—a wretched failure — with two such 
inexperienced and unsophisticated persons as Jack and 
She—— And Jack 
reached out, once more, and touched her hand. 

‘** Remember,” he said, harshly, ‘* that I love Alice Ver- 
non with my whole soul ; remember that, if she is com- 
pelled to marry another, her whole life is made a failure ; 
remember that I have never opened my soul to another, 
not even to.Alice Vernon, as I have opened it to you, and 
that I should never have done it, never, if I had not been 
half mad with the torturing study over the desperateness 
of my needs ; remember, Etta Elveys, that this is a matter 
of life and death. Will you help me ?” 

She laid her hand in his—slowly and reluctantly—a 
cold hand—a trembling hand—and one which returned 
but slightly—almost passively—the crushing pressure he 
thoughtlessly gave. 


she thought of none of these risks. 


herself cast for the principal roles, 


‘*T will help you,” she said ; ‘‘ now let us go home.” 

‘*In a minute or two,” he said, kindly, ‘‘ when I have 
said something pleasant to you, and have tried to find a 
way in which to thank you for what vou have done—and 
for what you have promised to do. Here, come and stand 
here, so—with your face to the sea, and with the shim- 
mering moonlight all about you.” 

** Yes ; well—what ?” 


‘*Look down. Look at your very feet. Tradition‘says 


that it was there that the cold, dead, disgraced and out- 
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! 
cast woman lay, four hundred years, and more, ago, and 


you—you stand there, alive, warm, honored, good. Is 
there nothing of promise in that ?” 

Etta shivered. 

“Why do you talk like that)?” she questioned, quaver- 
ingly ; ‘‘I should almost:imagine you half believed in the 
truth of the foolish old story.” 

“T am afraid I did half believe it once—perhaps more 
than that.” 

** And—and now ?” 

‘‘T don’t know,” he replied, with a smile, though with 
a shake of the head ; ‘“‘T really don't know. I look down | 
to where they say the sinning Elveys was—and I see no 
sinner! I stand where the half-mad hag stood who had 
been despoiled of her child—and I hear no curse stirring 
the shumberous air. 





Nay, more ; I stand here to say to 
you, Etta Elveys, in view of what has happened, that 
were the curse true—in all its horror and _ its triple 
strength—still, one of its links to bind your aneient race 
your bravery and your truth have broken. 
true—or be it false 


Sands, you will hare erery attention here, 


Be the curse 
you are more than welcome to Elveys’ 
' and you will never 
regret your coming [- 
7 * ¥ * * * 
Mr. Jack Elveys wrote to Dick, as he lad 
would. He showed the letter to his uncle, 
that gentleman’s approval by so doing. To be sure, he 
didn’t tell Sir Arthur that he had promised Etta he would 
do this; 
the credit of an action which was quite worthy of being 
the result of careful consideration ? 


said he 
and quite won 


what need was there of giving a hasty promise 


It was quite the proper thing, so said Sir Arthur to 
himself, that Dick should be given an early opportunity 
of meeting the young lady from America. He had al- 
realy learned to like her; Jack, he didn’t doubt, had 
passed that stage long ago ; indeed, he half believed Jack 
had forgotten Alice Vernon from the moment of his meet- 
ing with Etta Elveys. All of which would have been 
highly pleasing to Sir Arthur—if it hadn’t been for Etta’s 
wealth, Alice’s poverty, his own doubts regarding the 
family curse, and a most exasperatingly unpleasant be- 
lief that Dick was inclined to be a headstrong fool—and 
that he was weak enough to be willing to aid and abet 
him in so being! On the whole, Sir Arthur Elveys went: | 
to his: room, the evening after Jack’s letter was written). | 
feeling that he had better reason for being, satisfied with | 
the prospects his son had of sueceeding in his desires than | 
had been true for a long, long-time. And, to his great as- | 
tonishment—and I think to mine as well—he was: too un- 
easy to sleep at all! 

Dick arrived in due season. Indeed, he couldn't have 
missed a. single traim, so Jack said to himself—and’ te 
Etta—or turned aside to see a lit: of seenery or an olds 
time friend, and have arrived at: Elveys’ Sands. as. seom.ass 
he did 

Jack and Etta were strolling about in the garden when 
he came. He walked down te meet: them, shook: hands- 
with Jaek, was-presented, in deform, to ‘‘Gousin Btta,” 
and stood and talked with them for some minutes. It 
was almost time for dinner, and the travel-stainedtindi- 
vidual must go to his room and dress, of course. But 
Etta demurely delayed him long enough to ask. if’ he re- 
membered the combat he lad had with Jack, just-where 
they new stood, not’se very many months-.ago. 

The young fellow’s faee flushed darkly. He glameed | 
askance at Jacek, wondering wrathfoily whether he liad | 


| 





dared tell this magnificent woman how he had laid him 
in the dust He looked at 
Etta, and wondered whether there was another sort of 


disgraced and vanquished. 


| quite jnstify. 


conflict coming into their lives. And, when Jack laugh- 
ingly said that by-gones ought to be by-gones, and frankly 
extended his hand, Dick Elveys feigned not to see it, and 
asked Miss Etta how she liked England, and if her jour- 
ney from her home in America had been a pleasant one. 

Socially speaking, that first dinner after Dick’s return 
liome was not quite the success that Sir Arthur had 
fondly anticipated: There was a constraint’ upon the 
young people for which he could not fully account —a 
constraint that it seemed to him not at all the past could 
You.see, he did not know of Etta’s artless 
questions in the garden. 

Dinner over, Jack and Htta asked to be excused. They 
had promised to ride over and: call upon a friend that 
evening ; they had not expected Dick.so soon ; they were 
really very sorry, and—why couldn't: he go with them ? 
What would do him more good than a brisk ride on a 
good horse? He couldn’t:—or wouldn't? They were 
serry, so sorry! He would.exense them? They thanked 
him! If they had known—iff it: had’ been reasonable to 
have expected him—if, ete., ete.— down to the end of all 
the polite things they could say to bere him and to exas- 
perate lim ! 

They rode away, talking animatedly, and with their 
heads dangerously near together: 

He complained of being:tired, asked his. father to ex- 
cuse him, and went to his: room to sulk.over a cigar or 
two before retiring early. He even forgot; though horses 
and carriages-were at his. disposal, the eagerness with 
which he had looked forward to an early call wpon Miss 
Alice Vernon! He told himself, languidly, after his lights 
were out, that to-morrow—or the day following—would 
be quite soom enough. Perhaps, if he could have seen 
the swift pace the young people got out of their horses 
when they were once out of sight of Elveys’ Sands— if he 
could have known at whose home their evening was spent 
—if he could have seen Etta, sitting by herself, with noth- 
ing better than books and pietures for company, while 
Jack and some one else held a long and low-voiced con- 
ference at the opposite side of the reom—he might have 
sulked more than he did—and have said ‘‘ to-morrow,” 
leaving ‘“‘the day following” quite out: of the question. 

But he didn’t see; he didn’t know; he didn’t even 
guess. 

And so—Jack had this evening—this-one at:least—as he 
half savagely said to himself—with Alice Vernon. And 
she, knowing: of the returm of Mi; Dick Hlveys, would 
have found: him: losing something:in her: estimation, and 
Jack correspondingly. gaining— if there had’ been any- 
thing left for the latter to gain—anything in -her:heart for 
the former to» lose. 

Tack. had: his long evening withAliee Vernom It was 
latey, veryy late, whem Hitta. andi lie rode slowly home 
througli tlie selemn night:. It:was:solate:that Mr. Dick 
had\alteady had'some hours: oft skeep—andihad*found his 
dreams full of'a womam:lie:liad never seem until! that day 
—instead: of haunted byvthie:face: of! ome-lie-liadimeant to 
win ftom fortunate Jack—the womam lie haditold himself 
was the only reasen he had had for coming: liome to En- 
gland’ again. 

Etta rose early the-next:morning:. Bit:Diek; generally 
—compelled both by nature and habit-~—wlazy fellow, was 
ahead of her; he was outsidé,. not: waiting: for her, of 


| course, so he half guiltily said to-limself; asertiof twinge 


touching his conseience: ashe thought of the-loyalty and 
devotion he had sworm should’ always: be Alice Vernon’s, 
but, nevertheless, most decidedly not averse to meeting 
her. So they had a rambling walk along the sands, and 


| a cozy chat in the old garden, before Jack was up. 
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Aly! I beg Jack’s pardon ! 
truth of that last. statement regarding him. He had en- 
gaged, you remember, in a scheme requiring much diplo- 
macy ; perhaps he was only proving himself a diplomat- 
ist; I am only sure of the stroll and the talk having 
happened before he came down from his room. 

The early bird—— 

But that won’t do! I remember, in time, that it is 
Etta Elveys who is the prize! Dick, early Dick, had 
asked for the pleasure of a sail with her during the long 
morning, before Jack had made his appearance at all. 
She consented of course ; what else could she have done, 
even if there had been no understanding between Jack 
and herself? And, if there was a shadow on her face 
as she promised to go with him 
of regret in her eyes 
misinterpreted it 
young man, this shadow and this sadness—a challenge to 
him to put sunshine and joy in its place; if he can do so 

if he dare do so—unless his heart is so constituted 
that a woman’s glances cannot make it gain a beat or 
two a minute. 

So that day, Mr. Jack spent the morning with Alice 
Vernon, and had to ride there alone. 

And it was not ‘‘ the day following,” but the to-morrow 
of that day, that found Dick making his call, rather a 
short and formal one, on Alice Vernon. 

What Dick would have done—thought—decided—if he 
could have seen the two girls side by side, that morning, 
What might have 
been if he could have looked into Jack’s soul, and seen 
the deception of which he was being made the victim, I 
cannot undertake to determine. As it was, Dick rode 
homeward, toward Elveys’ Sands, in a very reflective 


if there was something 
the young man misunderstood and 
to his peril ! 


is more than I dare attempt to say. 


mood; the glamour of Etta’s grace and beauty had risen 
between him and Alice Vernon time and again during the 
whole of their interview. He wondered, conceitedly and 
man-like, how he had been so fortunate as to escape being 
bound, in honor, to the young woman he had thought he 
loved ; he wondered if he should find time to call upon 
her again. 

It wasn’t long before the inevitable happened. How, 
under all the circumstances, the character of Dick Elveys 
being taken into consideration, could it have been other- 
wise ? 

This young man monopolized Etta Elveys’s time, to the 
apparent grief of Jack, who consoled himself by riding 
away alone, day after day, no one took the pains to in- 
quire whither. Dick Elveys was in love with Etta, des- 
perately in love with her—as desperately in love as he 
had ever been with Alice Vernon—or any one else—which 
is, on the whole, saying a great deal. 

Dick was in love with Etta. Etta knew it. And it 
worried her. She had not counted on this. She would 
have said something—done something—to make things 
right again, but there was nothing that she could either 
say or do. 

Jack saw nothing, or he pretended that he saw noth- 
ing. And, although he had been desperate enough to 
hope to have Dick seeking Etta’s love, and, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that he had trapped Etta into her compact 
with him with that possibility seeming almost a certainty 
in his soul, I doubt if the young man realized what had 
happened. His horizon may have narrowed—narrowed— 
until he saw little except Alice Vernon in the sky or earth 
it bounded ; love does so narrow men’s mental vision— 
sometimes. 


Etta had not looked for this. Had she dreamed of it 


as a possibility, she would never have engaged in what | 


IT aw not quite sure of the | 


It is a challenge to any | 





| 
| 
| 
| 


| indomitable will and fixed resolution. 


i 


she and Jack had agreed to do. That Dick, weak and 
fickle, would let Alice Vernon go, when he believed that 
his cousin no longer desired her for: himself—that: was all 
natural enough ; but that he should fall in love with her 
—she had never seriously entertained a thought of that 
resulting. She had had her lesson to learn, you see) ag 
every one must learn his or hers, and by experience: in+ 
stead of by precept, that it is always dangerous to play 
with fire ! 

And yet—Etta Elveys had little to regret. Why should 
she have much ? Jack loved Alice—as she loved Ralph. 
She could understand that sort of passion—a love that 
lives forever, outlasting death and earthly oblivion 
but had no conception of the reality and genuineness 
of a love which could spring, full-grown, out of the dust 
of a dead affection slain only yesterday. Had she been 
a physician of the human soul, writing a learned trea- 
tise on its ills and their treatment and cure, she would 
have classed Love among the dangerously contagious dis- 
eases—an ailment so severe, that when once its specific 
poison had worked in a man’s moral nature he would be 
proof forever against its after-power—a fever so fierce as 
to demand social quarantine, possibly, in its most des- 
perate days, but one which left no possibility of revival 
behind it. 
book to the affections which may be mildly new every 
year. She had little pity and could never 
have found love—not even if there had never been a 
Ralph Grantley in her world and her life—for the man 
who hurried home to England to see Alice Vernon—and 
found her instead ! 

All of which, you see, was unfortunate for Dick. 


She would hardly have given a place in her 


much seorn 


Though he is far from being alone in his great mis 
fortune. 

The fact is, that in stories and in real life, the heart- 
wealthy individuals who find love a necessity, always, 
and again and again, though beauty ages and troths prove 
false, have never received justice, and, I suppose, never 
will, from the few who never love but once. 

The end came. It came speedily. Etta knew she must 
undergo this ordeal. It could not be avoided. She hoped 
the waiting might not be long, since nothing less than the 
death of one of them could prevent it. And her wish was 
granted. She did not have to wait long. 


(To be continued). 
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NAPOLEON’S DIVORCE, 

Tne curious page herewith reproduced from M. Henri 
Welschinger’s recently published work upon the ‘‘ Divorce 
de Napoléon,” consists of the fac-simile of the signatures 
to the historic decree consummated at the Tuileries the 
15th of December, 1809. ‘‘ Nothing can be more inter- 
esting,” comments the author of the above - mentioned 
book, ‘‘ than to study the signatures on the original doc- 
ument, preserved in the national archives. Napoleon 
signs, for once, in a manner comparatively legible. Five 
letters out of the eight are clearly formed, leaving only 
three to be taken for granted. Their inclination is at 
once flowing yet circumscribed ; and they run on without 
any interval of separation between them, testifying to an 
The Emperor’s 
signature terminates in a bold, dashing flourish, which 
evidently came near to wrecking the pen. Beneath this 
flourish, which suggests the semblance of a menacing 
sword, creeps timorously the petite and modest hand of 
Josephine. Beside it is the thin and trembling scrawl 
of Madame Mere. The somewhat pretentious signature of 
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Louis encroaches upon that of Jerome Napoleon, en- 
meshed in a careless swirl. Joachim Napoleon writes a 
methodical, almost commercial, hand ; but it is as noth- 
ing beside Eugéne Napoleon's fantastic paraphe, for Jo- 
sephine’s son decorates his name, well-written withal, 
with a curious complication of scientific strokes. Julie, 
Hortense, Catherine, Pauline and Caroline have strung 





Mba, 


fascinated regard. The imagination loves to divine what 
innermost thoughts directed the hands which traced you ; 
and so vivid is the impression thus arising, that methinks 
I can see now the Empress overwhelmed, yet not losing 
her womanly dignity; the sympathizing mother; the 
proud and disdainful Emperor, his brothers scarcely 
dissimulating their satisfaction, Hortense and Eugéne 


? 











FAC-SIMILE OF THE SIGNATURES TO NAPOLEON'S DIVORCE FROM THE EMPRESS JOSEPHINE. 


ont a series of feminine hieroglyphs with apparent negli- | 


gence. Cambacérés, Prince and Chancellor of the Em- 
pire, writes in a large and dignified style ; while the State 
Secretary, Count Regnaud de Saint-Jean d’Angely, in- 
dulges in a flourish almost as majestic as that of the 
Emperor himself. 

‘‘Withered lines, time- yellowed strokes, characters 


concealing their chagrin under an air of command, 
the queens and princesses already thinking of the future 
Imperial bride, and the two agents of the State bowing 
with grave and judicial reserve. Oh, secrets of the old 
archives, mysteries of the yellowed parchments! Not 
without respectful hesitation does the hand brush away 
your dust, and the eager eye read between your lines, or 


half effaced, what living emotion do you not hole ! Not | even in your very foldings, some mute revelation of joy, 


with mere idle curiosity does the eye turn upon you its | pride, humiliation, sorrow or despair !” 
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‘‘ THE MAJOR HAD LED MISS SCUDAMORE TO A RETIRED LITTLE NOOK AMONG THE CLIFFS THAT BOUNDED THE SHORE,” 


THE MAJOR. i 
By Mrs, FRANCES HopGSON BURNETT. 
CHAPTER I. 


Masor, you are very good; but seventy thousand | man. ‘Oh! yes, you will,” he repeated. ‘‘ Why, that 


pounds! Why, man, I shall never be able to pay you— | and seventy thousand more will be as nothing to you one 
never !” of these fine days, you know.” 
*‘Oh! yes, you will,” said the little officer, cheerfully. ‘¢ But, by Jove! it does seem extraordinary that you 


He was not at all a fine-looking officer, but stout, red- | should have bought my debts.” 
faced and horribly pock-marked. Indeed, it seemed that | ‘‘ Not at all, Mr. Cleve.” I have already had the honor 


both nature and misfortune had joined hands against this | to explain that it was by the merest chance in the world. 
Vol. XXVIIL., No. 3—22. 
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I happened to know that old extortioner, Abrams, and 


Abrams happened to want money; and it came about | 


that I furnished the money for its equivalent in mort- 
gages and notes. That’sall. A very simple business 
transaction, you see.” 

‘*Curse the Jew !” muttered Cleve of Cleveden. Then, 
wheeling suddenly in his restless walk, ‘“‘I have your 
word that you will not press your claim, Major Hawker ?” 

“My solemn word, sir,” the other made haste to say, 
with great civility. ‘‘ And I entreat you not to misunder- 
stand my motive in coming to you now. It is simply to 
apprise you of our relative positions. Between gentle- 
men, you know, this sort of thing is always easily ar- 
ranged. Oh, no, I shall not be hard upon you, for, of 
course, there are great expectations.” 

‘*Yes, glorious expectations. At the most, it cannot 
be very long before I succeed to the Monckton title and 
estates, for Sir Godwin, poor man, lies ill at Malta, dy- 
ing of fever, I believe ; at least, that is what I heard.” 

‘*Exeuse me, Mr. Cleve, but I have understood that 
Sir Godwin was not a favorite with his father. Was 
that so ?” 

Cleve of Cleveden paused before replying. He frowned, 
bit his lip, then answered, slowly : 

‘** Yes, that was so.” 

‘‘Dear me! dear me! not a favorite with his father ! 
How odd! Excuse me again, sir, but I have been led to 
imagine that your cousin was a bad man. Was he ?” 

“Very bad.” 

‘*And I heard something of a love affair —of a poor 
disgraced girl, who killed herself to hide her shame. 
Is that 

** Yes,” exclaimed the gentleman ; God- 
win caused it all, and that was why my uncle refused to 
countenance him.” 

** Dear me ! What a 
harsh man the late lamented baronet must have been ! 

‘He was an honorable man, sir.”’ 





‘* that was so. 
that was a very cruel proceeding. 


“Exactly ; and Sir Godwin has lived on the Continent 
for some time ?” 

**Ever since that disastrous affair, twelve ago.” 

“Well, I pity him. I do, indeed ; for, 
cannot help pitying a poor devil with such a conscience 
as he must have. There, now, Iam off; but before I go, 
let me thank you again for your kind invitation, Mr. 
Cleve. Depend upon it, I shall not disappoint you, for 
of all things under the sun, there is nothing I do enjoy so 
much as yachting. And my friend Mr. Harold Will be 
delighted. My friend Mr. Harold will become an im- 
mense favorite with you, Iam sure, Mr. Cleve.” 

“Tdo not doubt that, Major Hawker.” 

“Curse the bore !” muttered Cleve of Cleveden, when 
the unwelcome visitor had taken his departure. ‘‘ My 
invitation, indeed! By Jove! here is a man of whom I 
know nothing, but to whom I owe everything. He foists 
himself upon me. He thrusts himself into the 
presence of the woman who is to be my wife, and drags 


vears 


after all, one 


even 


another stranger with him ; and then he has the unblush- 
ing effrontery to talk of my kind invitation, and to thank 
me for it! Confound the pair of them, Isay. If I could 
save Geraldine, I would not mind sinking the Sea-guil, 
and sending every soul aboard her to perdition. Fool 
that Iam! What fiend ever tempted me to propose 
such an excursion to that old Jezebel, my mother-in-law 
expectant ? Well, I'll hand her over to Hawker, and let 
them entertain each other. As for Mr. Harold—bah! I 
dislike that snob heartily without ever having seen him, 
so he may entertain himself. By the Lord, a nice little 


party we'll have !" 


Cxuapter II, 


Tuey were bound, Heaven alone knew whither. Just 
as fate or chance might lead them, for they were advent- 
urous folk, and certainly not lacking in either bravery 


| or perseverance. And they were six, not counting, of 
| course, the mate and his crew — six —Lady Scudamore, 
| a wealthy widow, and her daughter, Geraldine ; Major 


Hawker, Mr. Harold, Vivian Cleve; and, lastly, Evans, 


| the widow’s maid. 


Vivian Cleve of Cleveden, master of that trim little 
affair, the Sea-gull, was a bachelor of thirty-three or four, 


| a tall and muscular man, rich, handsome and admired. 


Really handsome, for he had a fair, frank face, kindly 
blue eyes, and a yellow mustache and beard, that shaded 
a smiling mouth —a constantly smiling mouth, for even 
when the face was blanched with passion those thin lips 
retained their pleasznt curves. And besides being so evi- 
dently amiable, this good fellow was the next heir to the 
Monckton title and estates. Meanwhile, the present 
holder of the baronetey, a crusty and sickly bachelor, 
was in Malta, or somewhere else, and, in all probability, 


would never return to his native land until he returned to: 


it neatly done up in a rosewood case with silver plate and 
handles. 

And Cleve, who was patient and hopeful, waited with 
ill-concealed anxiety for that happy arrival, and, by way 


| of solace, devoted himself to Geraldine Scudamore. 


Now, Miss Scudamore was a decided beauty, with a 
snow-white skin, vivid coloring and flashing brown eyes 
—a creature in the heyday of her youth and loveliness 
very sweet-tempered, too, when unopposed, but then very 
apt, as women sometimes are, to become possessed with a 
spirit of unreasoning obstinacy which neither threats nor 
persuasion could weaken. Yet, to be honest, the fiercest 
battles between Geraldine and her mother were caused by 
the constant anxiety in which her ladyship was kept by 
Miss Seudamore’s achievements as a coquette, for this 
young person was really one of those sweet tyrants who 
know their power and use it mercilessly. 

Very different was Miss Scudamore’s mamma— a small, 
dark and active little body, with sharp black eyes and a 
wonderful talent for match-making. And she evidently 
determined to crown her successes on the matrimonial 
field with a strategic movement, whereby Cleve of Cleve- 
den would be led away in chains ; or, to be exact, such 
had been her intention until her eyes were opened to 
greater possibilities ; and then her later and more laud- 
able purpose was declared to Geraldine. 

“*T have accepted Mr. Cleve’s invitation, my love,” 
commenced, ‘‘so in a few days we will start for a short 


she 


cruise along the coast.” 
‘*What a droll idea, mamma! 
no ladies but ourselves.” 
‘Well, what of that ?” asked her ladyship. ‘‘ We shall 
have Vivian, the major, and that Mr. Harold.. In my 
And there 


Think —there will be 


opinion we will enjoy ourselves immensely. 
will be no one to interfere with you.” 

“With me, mamma ?” 

“With you, my dear—and with the major.” 

**The major !” scoffed Miss Scudamore. ‘The idea of 
putting that ridiculous old mre forward as you have been 
doing lately! Iam astonished at you, mamma.” 

‘* Geraldine !"— her ladyship’s voice was almost stern 
in its gravity —‘‘ Geraldine, I never act without a motive, 
and I flatter myself that I have a good one for my atten- 
tion to Major Hawker, who, by the by, is neither old nor 
ridiculous. Still, as you are disposed to be obstinate, I 


may as well tell you that I firmly believe that the man 
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who has been presented to us as Major Hawker is really a 
great personage in disguise. I firmly believe that Vivian 
Cleve knows this to be so, else why would he tolerate one 
whom he evidently dislikes ? And I firmly believe that 
the man Harold, who is Hawker’s shadow, is also his ac- | 
complice, and thoroughly understands the reason of this | 
masquerading.” 

‘*Good Heavens !” exclaimed the young lady ; ‘‘what.a 
complicated affair, and what a band of conspirators! In 
the name of all that is wonderful, why should ‘they not | 
openly proclaim themselves and their intentions ?” 

‘Because some one is romantic, and is in search of a 
wife who will take him for himself alone.” 

*‘And that some one is 

‘‘A lord, a duke, a prince, maybe. At all events, we 
only know him as Major Hawker.” 

**But Vivian would not encourage him to- 
‘To make love to you? Why not, pray? You have 
not been pledging yourself in any foolish way to Cleve of | 
Cleveden, have you ?” 

‘Certainly not, mamma.” 

“That is right. Do nothing rashly or unadvisedly. 
But, to be frank about poor Vivian, I do not believe that 
he can help himself in this matter, for the major appears 
to have been a self-invited guest, and one not easily shaken | 
off; at least, so I have been led to understand. Vivian 
himself hinted as much just now. He admitted also that | 
Hawker has money, but will admit no more.” 

‘‘But it is incomprehensible that Cleve of Cleveden 
should be compelled to encourage a rival, isn’t it ?” 

‘Yes, rather ; but it is fortunate for you, for if you 
play your cards well, you will have two at your feet in- 
stead of one. You see, my dear, there is no use attempt- 
ing to conceal the fact that love is at the bottom of it all. 
The major loves you. That is the reason of his extra- 
ordinary behavior ; and he will seek the first opportunity 
to offer himself. You will accept him, Geraldine ?” 

‘Most certainly,” was the decided answer. 

‘‘And, Geraldine, be prudent. Do not offend Vivian | 
Cleve, for if you lose the other 

‘* But I shall not lose the other,” declared Miss Scuda- | 


. . ” | 
more. ‘I will marry him. | 





” 








Cuapter III. 


Anp so the merry company had set forth, and the first | 
few days and nights were days and nights of seemingly 
unalloyed pleasure and innocent repose. For if Miss i 
Scudamore was false and mercenary, she was also full of 
heavenly sweet words and ways; and if Vivian Cleve was 
jealous, and slept but little, he took especial pains to con- 
ceal his torture. As for the others, why, the major was 
the most devoted of admirers, and Mr. Harold was a quiet, 
reserved gentleman, sufficiently well read to prove a very 
entertaining companion, and sufficiently well behaved to 
keep his place and never dream of offering himself as a 
contestant for the inestimable prize of Miss Geraldine 
Scudamore’s affections. 

When her ladyship became thoroughly convinced of 
this fact, she took Mr. Harold under her especial care, 
and, by way of reward, patronized him to her heart’s con- 
tent. And she learned a little of his family affairs. What 
woman would not? She learned that he was moderately 
well to do—that he had no near relatives ; that he had | 
traveled everywhere ; that he cared more for books than | 
for women, and that he had determined never to marry. 

‘‘Pshaw !” cried my lady. ‘I have heard scores of 
people talk just as foolishly. I dare say that you will 
marry sooner than any one here.” 





| tranquilly. 


| home again we shall have a dozen more. 


Mr. Harold smiled. He had a very pleasant smile, and 
was altogether avery pleasant man. Forty, or thereabout, 
tall, and lithe and dark, with a broad, high brow, and a 
clean-shaven face, and honest gray eyes. 

‘But I interrupted you just now,” continued my lady. 
‘*T interrupted you when you were about to speak ot the 
major. Pray proceed.” ; 

“You are mistaken, madam,’ 


’ 


answered Mr. Harold, 
‘‘T have not mentioned the major.” 

“Oh, pardon me! Ithought—— But you have known 
him for a long while, eh ?” 

‘For years, madam” 

‘* How odd !” 

‘What is odd —That I should have known him ?” 

‘“No, but—Mr. Harold ”—this with a charming little 
air of child-like confidence —‘‘my dear Mr. Harold, do 


| you know that I have begun to suspect you of masquer- 


ading ?” 
The gentleman made a slight movement of surprise, but 


asked, smilingly : 


“Indeed ? Pray, why should I be masquerading ?” 
“Oh, understand me. I simply mean'to say that I be- 
lieve you to be a very clever and very learned philosopher, 


or a student of human nature, and that you are studying 


us. Oh, see what a threatening sky-! Do, do look at it!” 
The ‘‘threatening sky ” was merely a successful feint to 
divert the channel of conversation, ‘‘ For the whole thing 


flashed upon me like a revelation,” she told her daughter, 


| & few days later, ‘‘ and in a second I had their little game 


at my finger-ends. 
postor !” 
‘*Mamma !” 
‘Yes, he is an impostor. Iam convinced of that. An 
arrant cheat ; and love for you has made him so. Geral- 
dine, as true as you and I both live and breathe, that man 


Geraldine, that Mr. Harold is an im- 


| is not Mr. Harold at all.” 


‘In the name of all that is mysterious, who is he, 
then ?” 

‘He is the dead come back to life again.” 

Her ladyship’s astonishing statement was delivered in 
tones of such appalling mystery, that Miss Scudamore 
could not repress a shiver and a little cry. 

‘*Goodness gracious, mamma, don’t! 
hair stand on end.” 

“Try to be sensible, child. 
events, he is the dying come back to health again. 
dear, he is Sir Godwin Monckton !” 

‘*Mamma !” 

“He is Sir Godwin Monckton !” repeated her ladyship, 
still more emphatically. ‘‘Now, you know, Geraldine, 
that Iam never mistaken, but in this instance I am more 
than ordinarily positive. I suspected something of this 
yesterday, still I determined to make assurance doubly 
sure before I spoke to you about it. Child, I have spent 
hours in watching the people about us, and I am quite 
convinced of the truth of my assertion. Moreover, I care- 
lessly hinted to Mr. Harold, just now, my belief that he is 
masquerading. You should have witnessed his embarrass. 
ment. It was pitiful. Geraldine, be warned !” 

‘‘ About what ?” demandéd the girl, petulantly. 

‘About your golden opportunity, of course.” 

‘*Oh, nonsense, mamma! I do not care a straw for my 
golden opportunity ; and I declare to you that I am tired 
paying court to so many imaginary Sir Godwins. This is 
the second already, and I dare say that before we get 
For my part, I 
am heartily disgusted with the whole affair; and I am 
sorely tempted to go on deck this moment and call every 
soul there before me, crew and all. Then I “an put the 


You make my 


I tell you that, at all 
My 
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question to each, ‘Are you the runaway Sir Godwin ? 
and if the runaway Sir Godwin really chances to be 
amongst them, I’ll persuade Mr. Cleve to throw him over- 
board on the instant. The wretch! I detest him with all 
my heart !” 

‘*But, Geraldine,” cried the astounded listener to this 
outburst, ‘do you not like him ?” 

‘*Who ?—your Mr. Harold ?” 

“Te” 

“No, I do not.” 

‘*Great Heavens! do you mean to tell me that you pre- 
fer that red-faced, boisterous major ?” 

‘‘Why not? And this is the first time I ever heard you 
call him names, mamma.” 


were filled with tears, but the darkness hid these signs of 
weakness. The defiant answer, however, pierced the 
gloom, and threw her lady- 
ship into a tremor of rage 
and apprehension. 

‘*Geraldine,” she whis- 
pered, “‘I could find it in 
my heart to pitch you 
overboard. Oh, what a 
viper I have nursed! 
What a viper! Now, hear 
me, miss: If ever I catch 
you flirting with that dis- 
reputable old officer again, 
I'll expose and disgrace 
you!” 

And the outraged mother 
arose and sailed away. 
But presently Geraldine 
found her alone, and said, 
quite in a matter-of-fact 
manner : 

‘“‘Mamma, I have recon- 
sidered that affair.” 

‘Well ?” 

*‘And I have concluded 
to take your advice.” 

‘*My blessed child! Ah, 
what good fortune! Here 
he comes! Surely Heaven 
has sent him! My dear 
Mr. Harold ”’— as that gen- 
tleman approached — ‘‘ my 
daughter has been waiting 
for you to walk with her. 
Pray take her. 
shawl about you; the night-air is chilly. 
you foolish young people. 


There now, go, 
Go and enjoy yourselves.” 


So, without more ado, did this clever old pagan thus | 


shatter one idol and fall upon her knees before another. 


Cuarter IV. 
By the following noon matters had progressed most 
favorably, and Mr. Harold, more astonished and far hap- 


basking in the light of Geraldine’s beautiful eyes. 

But his bliss was soon rudely interrupted, for, in a few 
hours afterward, and just as they had rounded a danger- 
ous point of rocks, the wind suddenly shifted, and the 
little vessel found herself speeding furiously upon a high- 
running sea, whilst a thick fog, which had been closely 
following, now enshrouded her in its murky mist. Then, 
quick as thought, and with ominous energy, a squall shot 


| of Cleveden—the officer recognized his voice. 
| ever get out of them ?” 
Miss Scudamore’s cheeks were crimson, and her eyes | 





| lives with a child like that, will you ? 


| snug, an’ it’s no the first time either. 
pier than he would have cared to confess, was literally 





out from the near-lying land, and this was followed at 
every instant by another. It was a time of terrible ex- 
citement to all. 

For hours the men worked like giants, battling for life, 
but as the moments slipped by, the darkness grew more 
appalling, whilst a wild roar filled the air—the roar of 
the angry waves dashing and breaking upon half-sunken 


| rocks. 


‘¢Tn God’s name, where are we ?” cried the major, dart- 
ing out of the cabin for the fiftieth time, white, and hon- 


| estly frightened. 


‘‘ Amid the breakers,” some one answered ; it was Cleve 
‘‘Shall we 


‘* Searcely,” was the curt response ; ‘‘at least, not un- 
less the fog outruns us.” 

As he spoke, a lightning-flash tore a great rent in the 
vast mountain of mist, and 
through the opening 
streamed the lurid crimson 
of a setting sun. 

“The worst is past 
now !” cried the mate. 

Thank God! Yes, the 
worst was past, for pres- 
ently the fog disappeared, 
the atmosphere grew full 
of a shimmering light, and 
the Sea-gull, gliding 
through quiet waters once 
more, was closely hugging 
the reach of rocky shore 
that fringed the grim, for- 
bidding cliffs. 

And just here it was that 
a tiny boat darted out from 
the black shadow of the 
coast-line, and rapidly ap- 
proached them. 

‘*Good Lord !” exclaim- 
ed the major; ‘‘there’s no 
one in it but a woman !” 

A woman, sure enough ; 
but she was lithe, active, 
strong, and evidently 
yqung—her voice told that. 

‘Do you want help ?” 
she cried, 

‘*Do we want help ?” re- 
peated Sandy Scott, the 


COUNT DE BENYOWSKY.— BENYOWSKY MADE PRISONER 
BY THE COSSACKS.—SEE PAGE 344, 


But, Geraldine, my love, do keep your | mate, leaning far over the side of the yacht tg answer her. 
| **Do we not want it ? 
| ye weel ken there’s muckle danger yit.” 


Hoot, lassie, git us oot o’ this, for 


‘*Ah, never fear! Just follow me, then !” 

‘*Follow you? By Jove! Scott, you'll never trust our 
Why, it’s sheer 
madness !” protested Major Hawker. 

‘Child or no,” drawled the mate, ‘‘there’s no better 
pilot hereabout than Elsie Thrale. She'll tak’ us in all 
Ask the master.” 
‘* Yes, she can do it,” said Cleve, who had joined them, 


| unperceived by the officer. 


‘ ‘At all 


‘‘Well, perhaps so,” conceded the latter. 


events, there’s no great trouble now, for we are in the 
open.” 

‘Are we ?” retorted Sandy Scott, with a glance of un- 
disguised contempt at this definer of positions —‘‘ are we, 
indeed, safe in the open? Well, I’m content to hear that, 
for sure, but I can tell ye, sir, that Elsie and me believe 
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oursel’ to be just loofin’ aboot ower sunken rocks, wi’ the | 


nicht comin’ on, and the braw yacht like to go down wi’ 


short warnin’. That’s what we believe; so away wi’ ye, 


lass, for ye must save us; away wi’ ye; we're followin’.” 

“Who is this Elsie ?” asked the major. 

Cleve of Cleveden answered, without turning his head : 

“Oh, nothing but a fisherman’s daughter. She and 
her father live alone together in a little cottage over there. 
Very decent sort of people, I believe.” 

= * * * * % 

A week had passed, and the yachting expedition had 

ended in an unexpected manner ; for the Sea-guil was lying 


safely in a snug little basin between the cliffs, the crew off 


on a holiday at Stour, a little fishing-village ten miles 
distant, and at the fisher’s cottage were her ladyship, Miss 
Scudamore, Cleve of Cleveden, Mr. Harold and Major 
Hawker. 

You must understand that the cottage was no mean af- 
fair; it was large and roomy, and though the walls were 
unplastered, and the stone floors were bare, yet there was 
a vigorous, healthy life about the place, the novelty of 
which quite attracted Miss Scudamore, and was not alto- 
gether lost upon her mother. 

So they were all there together, faring sumptuously, 
and tended faithfully ; for to the delicacies of the yacht’s 
stores were added the most savory and tempting culinary 
achievements of Deenie —stout-limbed and deep-voiced 
Deenie, who was at once a servant and valued friend. 
And there was Elsie to play at hostess, and there was 
the host himself, old Duncan Thrale, who entertained his 
fine guests by telling them wonderful sea-stories, and by 
taking them upon charming expeditions among the rocky 
fastnesses. 

And in all of these expeditions Elsie led the way—Elsie, 
bare - headed, bare - footed, agile, self-reliant and brave. 
She was a remarkably pretty girl, this fisherman’s daugh- 
ter. Eighteen, or thereabout, but rather small, her thick 
braids of flaxen hair rolled together at the back of her 
shapely head, and tightly tied with dark-colored ribbons, 
her eyes blue, her skin pink and white, her features deli- 
cate and regular, her dress of course stuff, plainly made, 
and—there was Elsie. 


‘*A positive beauty ! 


!” declared her ladyship. Cleve of 
Cleveden, to whom the remark was made, nodded a care- 
less assent, but wasted no words upon that subject. 

‘*T wonder whether she has a sweetheart !” continued 
the dowager, refiectively. , 

**A dozen, you may be sure,” exclaimed the gentleman. 
The old woman looked up at him, with a curious twinkle 
in her sharp black eyes. 

“Do you know anything against the girl ?” she asked. 
**Come, now, answer frankly, Mr. Cleve—do you ?” 

“‘Oh, as far as that goes, no ; I know nothing against 
her, of course.” 


MAJOR. 


‘That settles it, then,” came most decisively from the 
thin lips. ‘‘So, pray let us make up our minds to be 
good-humored, and to enjoy ourselves whilst we may. 
The cottage pleases me, and stay here I will, at least for 
a little while longer.” 

And they did stay ; and the baffled man, after a few 
more ineffectual attempts at rebellion, sank into the posi- 
tion which the iron-willed old woman intended that he 
should fill. He became the companion of her rambles, 
and the recipient of her confidential gossip concerning 
the world at large; and, meantime, Geraldine — the 
woman who made his world —was taking long walks 
with that bookworm Harold, and meking herself un- 
necessarily agreeable to that vulgar, red-faced, money- 
lending snob, Major Hawker. 

One of these walks—the most important it eventually 
proved to be —terminated in this manner: The major 
had led Miss Scudamore to a retired little nook among 
the cliffs that bounded the shore, and the young lady, as 
soon as they were seated, and by way of entertaining her 
companion, doubtless, fell to sobbing bitterly. 

The officer’s attempts at consolation were earnest, but 
unavailing, until at last he said: ‘‘ My dear child, if it 
distresses you so, perhaps you had better reconsider the 
matter.” 

Then Geraldine lifted her head, dried her tears, and 
answered, firmly : 

**Tt does not distress me, sir; it only grieves me, and 
naturally enough, too, I fancy, to think how disappointed 
poor mamma will be.” 

**And you are just a wee bit afraid of poor mamma, 
too? Aren’t you, now ?” 

**Yes, Iam, Major Hawker. 
heart upon——” 

‘*Great things ?” ventured her companion. 

‘*Yes ; and now——” 


You see, she has set her 


“Of course, and now, when she discovers that he is 
only plain Mr. Harold, she’ll be furious. Yes, we know 
that ; but why need you care? Nor do you care, for 
you're not of the stuff to draw back or turn aside at 
any one’s bidding. You’ve a will of your own, and a 
heart of your own, and a soul of your own ; and although 
I’m not much of a Christian, I believe this, do you mind : 
that any woman who sels herself for rank or riches, sells 
her soul in the bargain, and is eternally lost. Remember 
that, my dear young lady.” 

It may have been gratitude for having this startling 


| truth put before her in this impressive manner, or it may 


‘For if you do,” continued her ladyship, speaking now | 
with great emphasis—‘‘for if you do, I wonder at your | 


hardihood in fetching us here.” 
‘**Heaven knows that I did not fetch you, madam. It 
was my ill luck, not my will, that did it.” 


**T suppose so,” admitted the other, dryly. ‘‘ Judging 


by your eagerness to get away from here, I am quite ready | 


to believe that you did not come willingly, this time, at all | 


events ; for, as I have been led to understand, this is not 
your first visit here.” 

“No, it is not my first visit; I was once obliged—— 

** But I do not ask why you came, sir. I only desire to 
feel satisfied about that girl.” 

**Rest content,” returned Cleve, ‘‘for the girl is as 
good as all her class, I suppose.” 


have been that she was touched by the pure friendship 
that beamed in the honest eyes and illumined every feat- 
ure of that homely face ; certain it is that something led 
Geraldine Scudamore to raise the major’s-hand to her 
lips and kiss it reverently. 

‘*You are the best friend I have ever had,” said she, 
simply ; ‘‘the very best, for no one else would have told 
me that.” 

““To be sure, [am your best friend—one of the best, 
at all events. Why, my poor little dear, after all, you 
are to be envied. But, never fear, you'll hold your own, 
for Harold is not so very poor ; he——” 

But here Miss Scudamore interrupted him. 

‘** Ah, please don’t speak of that, major! You make me 
ashamed of myself. It was all very well when I was 
well, different. I asked you then about Mr. Harold’s 
position ; but now—ah, please don’t speak of money 
now, Major Hawker !” 

«Very well, my dear, I will not; but I may speak of 
Mr. Harold, for here he is, by Jove! just rounding the 
cliff in that bit of a boat, with Duncan. So, now, Miss 
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Scudamore, give me your hand, and be a brave girl, and 
wé’ll go down to him.” 

So down to him they went, and nothing was said, but 
into the ‘‘ bit of a boat” stepped the three, and seated 
themselves, the major at the bow, the other two at the 
opposite end, side by side, and hand clasped in hand, and 
then stout old Duncan Thrale gave a vigorous sweep of 
the oars, and away they sped. 


CHapter V. 

Ir was almost four o’clock before that “bit of a boat” 
returned, and when it did, it brought back only the 
major and Duncan. The former, coming to the cottage 
alone, and through the hall, unseen and unheard, paused 
at the half-open door of the keeping-room. Some one 
within was speaking ; it was Cleve of Cleveden. 

‘But, Elsie, I tell you that I love you! Yes, I love 
you madly !” 

The fisherman’s daughter was in fine array ; for, al- | 
though she still wore a coarse gown, her little feet were | 
now incased in heavy shoes, and a bright-colored bow 
fastened a collar of spotless purity. She was sewing, | 
too, sitting just where the man at the door could see as 
well as hear her ; and she answered, quite calmly, with- 
out lifting her eyes from her work : 

‘And I tell you, sir, that I detest you. I want neither | 
your love nor your liking. For more than a twelve- | 
month you have been coming here, Mr. Cleve, and for 
more than a twelvyemonth you have been worrying me, 
and I’m heartily tired of it; so be done, if you please. | 
I’m only a poor girl, I know, and I’m ignorant; but I | 
don’t need to be very clever to understand that you’re 
only fooling me. No, sir, I thank you all the same, but | 
I don’t want your love.” 

** Elsie Thrale !” 

Cleve, had caught her in his arms; but the girl had 
the strength of a young panther, and struggled desper- 
ately. | 

‘You villain !” she cried. ‘‘ You scoundrel ! 
no one come !” 

Yes, some one had come, for in another instant Cleve 
of Cleveden was sent whirling back against the wall, and 
Elsie was clinging to the major. 

“Sir,” said the latter, this young woman is my prom- | 
ised wife ; so if you have anything to say to her, you can | 
speak before me now. Do you understand me ?” 

‘‘T have nothing to say,” retorted the other—‘ nothing 
but this, you fool !” 

Quick upon the words came a flash, a report, a rush, a 
fall ; then, appalled, Elsie saw the younger man prostrate 
upon the stone floor, with the major kneeling upon 
his breast, his hands clinched tight about his enemy’s 
throat. 

You dog !” he panted—‘‘ you cowardly dog! Again, 
eh ?—at your dirty work again? By Heaven, it’s a great 
temptation to throttle you where you lie! Come in, good 
people !” he shouted to the group whom the noise had 
attracted, and who now stood crowded about the door. 
*“Come in, my lady! Now, you despicable hound !” 
springing to his feet and dragging Cleve after him— 

‘now, sir, tell this good company who I am. Tell it, 





? 





for you know.” 

“I do not know,” returned the other, sullenly. 

“Tt is false! You do!” 

“TI do not,” repeated Cleve. 
money-lender and a ruffian. 
than that.” 

The major’s hand fell heavily upon Cleve’s shoulder, 


“You are Hawker, a 
I know no more of you 


| 





and the major’s pistol was leveled directly at Cleve’s 
head. 

‘Now, sir,” said the ‘officer, calmly—but although his 
tones were unruftled, his face had grown gray with strong 
excitement —‘‘ now, sir, tell our friends who I am, and 
speak without delay, or, as God lives, I will kill you 
where you stand !” 

It was no time for parley, so the answer came, but with 
a sneer which even the gravity of the situation could not 
repress : 

“You say 

But here the speaker paused, interrupted, no doubt, by 
the touch of cold steel upon his temple. 

‘*Tell us who I am ; never mind what I say,” counseled 
the major. 

‘You are Sir Godwin Monckton.” 

‘You are quite positive about that ?” 

*‘T am quite positive.” 

‘* Wait—there is one thing more. 
that poor girl who killed herself? Did J wrong her ? 
Answer me! Upon your soul, I charge you, answer !” 

‘‘You did not wrong her,” said Cleve. 

‘That is all,” and the officer turned to the astonished 
group. ‘‘ My friends, it is even as my dear cousin has 
confessed ; and, awkward as it may be, I find that I mast 
introduce myself to you in a new character. I am Sir 
Godwin Monckton, and ”’— here he took Elsie Thrale’s 
hand —‘‘and here is my promised wife.” There was 
much more said, of course, and the baronet explained 


” 





Did I ever wrong 


| his apparently false position. 


‘‘T wished to see how matters stood,” said he. “I 
wished to judge for myself. I knew that I was safe 
enough, for my sickness had disfigured me past recog- 
nition.” 

Cleve of Cleveden, who could be a gentlemanly rascal 


| when he found it useless to be otherwise, finished by 


proffering his congratulations, and the baronet graciously 
accepted them. 
Cleve of Cleveden did not offer his hand, however, and 


Oh, will | there was an excellent reason why he should not have 


done so. The day before, when the so-called major was 
up among the cliffs, a pistol-ball went whistling past him. 
Quick as thought, he sank upon the rock and waited ; 
not long, for presently Vivian Cleve came stealing up, to 
find himself face to face with the man whom he had 
sought to murder ! 

What followed was frightful, and Sir Godwin vented 
the hoarded bitterness of years upon the wretch who had 
so cruelly maligned and hurt him; but the end of it all 
was that Cleve confessed. Among other things, he ac- 
knowledged that he had long suspected the major’s true 
rank, and that he had decided upon the most summary 
means of ridding himself of all doubt. 

‘‘And now,” he had said, once more resuming that 
airy, off-hand manner which was peculiarly his own— 
‘‘and now I assure you, my dear fellow, that you need 
have no apprehension of assassination. This rd/e of Cain 
does not please me, so I shall abandon it; I swear that I 
shall !” 

‘‘T have no apprehension of further risk,” declared t'se 
baronet, ‘‘and I am willing to forgive you, upon one con- 
dition—that you cease annoying Elsie Thrale. That girl 


will soon be my wife, sir; for if you have been coming 
here often, so have I. I followed to watch you, but I 
| always remained to court Elsie, and I have no reason to 
complain.” 
Yet, despite this warning, the reckless wretch had dared 
his fate with Elsie, and he had gained his reward. 
Presently some one discovered that Lady Scudamore 
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Was missing, but soon she came in, pale and stern, and 
walked directly over to Sir Godwin. < 

“‘T have been looking for my child,” said she, hoarsely. 
**T cannot find her. Where is she ?” 

‘*Madam, she has gone with Mr. Harold.” 

‘Gone with Mr. Harold ?” 

‘* Yes.” 

Then, reading in this old creature’s face the misery his 
words had inflicted, Sir Godwin continued : 

“It is true that your child has gone with Mr. Harold, 
but she will return to you with Lord Harold Colchester. 
My dear lady, take heart ; they were married at the little 
chapel just below here, and I witnessed the ceremony. 
Why, he whom you have known as a poor gentleman is a 
man of title, and enormously rich; and I am proud to 
say that we have long been friends. He saw Geraldine, 
and loved her, and was romantic enough to endeavor to 
win her through love alone; and, by Jove! he has suc- 
ceeded. 
she was making a great sacrifice; so her astonishment 
will equal yours. My dear Lady Scudamore, I congratu- 
late you warmly, and promise you that before you leave 
this place to-morrow—for I know that you will go with 
my cousin—you will have a loving letter from Lady Col- 
chester. 
ing blushing Elsie’s arm within his own —‘‘ to-morrow 
will be my wedding-day.” 





COUNT DE BENYOWSKY. 
THE ADVENTURES OF A ONE-TIME 
BALTIMOREAN. 

By WALTER EDGAR MCCANN, 


Some n.en seem in an extraordinary degree born for ad- | 


ventures, an influence apparently presiding at their birth 
which imbues them with a mysterious restlessness and 
impatience of ordinary circumstances, and sends them 
forth early in life to encounter strange experiences and 


But the best of it is, that Geraldine fancied that | 


And to-morrow,” continued the baronet, draw- | 


hair-breadth escapes. To the conservatives who remain 
at home and pursue the humdrum avocations of life these 
wild and romantic spirits seem hardly sane; while by 
them the home-dwellers, on the other hand, are regarded 
contemptuously as wanting in spirit and enterprise, and 
as mere plodders and sluggards, content to crawl to the 
grave without knowing anything of the wonder and va- 
riety that the world affords. 

If we were to attempt to analyze the characters of most 
of the famous travelers and adventurers, we should prob- 
ably find the spirit of curiosity developed in a remarkable 
degree—something which animates all mankind, but these 
men more than others. It is, of course, to human curi- 
osity—a very noble or very mean quality, according to its 
phases—that we owe all the great discoveries in science, 
geography or physical history ; and no one may justly 
place it among the ignoble features of human character. 
It was curiosity which led Columbus to the New World, 
and which will pltimately lead some other explorer to the 
secrets of the North Pole. It was curiosity which drew 
on the mind of Newton to know the mysteries of gravita- 
tion, and which developed to Harvey the important fact 
of the circulation of the blood. And all investigation in 
the busy world of to-day is inspired by the same princi- 
ple, and hence, except in its frivolous aspects, it must be 
regarded with respect. 

Beyond this, however, the most famous adventurers 
have been animated by an inherent passion for novelty 
and excitement ; and danger, far from discouraging, lures 
them on. Hardship, although so often undergone, is for- 

| gotten as soon as past. Their aggressive natures are 
always seeking new obstacles to overcome, and the formi- 
dable and perilous, so repellent to ordinary minds, pos- 
sesses for them an invincible fascination. 

Of all adventurers, the soldiers of fortune are the most 
attractive to the imagination. In the romance of all 
countries they figure. Who does not love the Don Cesar 
de Bazan of Spain and the D’Artagnan of France ? With 
wit, audacity, fearlessness and a good right arm they 
make their way through the world, acting the leading 
part in all sorts of picturesque incidents—fighting, mak- 
ing love, protecting virtue and punishing vice. In fiction 
and the drama these gallant personages appear over and 
over again, under one name and another, and are always 
welcome. In the excitement of watching their dashing 
careers the prose and sobriety of ordinary existence is 
forgotten ; the blood thrills, the eye sparkles, and the 
heart beats faster. 

One of the most remarkable characters of this sort that 
ever appeared on the stage of life was the Count Mauritius 
Augustus de Benyowsky, magnate of the kingdoms of Po- 
land and Hungary, who, something over a century ago, 
had a universal reputation for his strange adventures, but 
whose name to the present generation is almost unknown. 
But for a volume of memoirs published after his death it 
would, perhaps, be altogether so. 

And yet the Count was, after his fashion, a most brill- 
iant character. His whole life was a romance after the 
manner of Dumas. He was a visitor, among other places, 
| to the United States, and it was from Baltimore that he 
| set out upon the expedition that ended in his death. 
| The birth of this singular personage took place in 1741, 
| at Verbowa, the hereditary lordship of the Benyowsky 
| family, in the County of Nettria, in Hungary. He was the 

son of a general of cavalry, and the early part of his life 
| was spent in such studies and exercises as would fit him 
| for the profession of arms, which at an early age he took 
| up, entering the Imperial Army as a lieutenant. A war 
| was in progress against the King of Prussia and Benyow- 
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sky was sent into the field at once. He passed through a 
number of battles. 

His father dying, a contention arose over the estates, 
and a conspiracy among the Count’s relatives deprived 
him of his fortune. Disgusted with the treatment ac- 
corded him, he quitted the dominions of the house of 
Austria and joined the Confederation of Poland. He was 
given high command, and immediately went into the field 
against Russia. After gallant and arduous services, he 
was, in May, 1769, surprised by a party of Cossacks, 
wounded and made prisoner. 

The cruelties to which he was subjected by the Rus- 
sians were of an infamous character. For twenty-two days 
he was confined in a prison without light or air. When 
taken out he was sent to Kiowa, a town on the border of 
Russia, and afterward to Kazan. 

At this fortress he found great discontent among the 
Russian officers, who declared the despotic authority of 
the Empress intolerable, and after a few days intimated 
to the Count that there was a conspiracy on foot in which 
he might take part if he were willing to undergo the risk. 
In the proposed uprising, the Tartars of Kazan, number- 
ing ten thousand horse, were counted upon to assist, as 
were also the Polish prisoners who had been sent to this 
fortress with Benyowsky. The conspirators were in cor- 





respondence with malcontents in many other towns, and | 
| dangerous rivers and frightful mountains they went, the 


the management of the whole affair was intrusted to the 
zeal, prudence and sagacity of the Count. 
Unfortunately a quarrel between two Russian lords ex- 
posed the plot, and Benyowsky and his friend Major 
Wyndblath had barely time to escape. They fled to St. 
Petersburg, but here, after a few days, they were dis- 
covered and arrested, and treated with incredible harsh- 
ness. Finally, at midnight on December 4th, 1769, the 
Count and his friend the Major, after being given a morsel 
of dry bread, were taken from their dungeon and thrown 
upon a sledge to which two horses were attached, and the 






party immediately set out with great swiftness. The 
Count was ill with wounds and privations, and the weather 
was frightfully cold. Upon arriving at a place called 
Volodomin they were joined by other exiles in sledges, and 
learned that they had all been sentenced to pass the re- 
mainder of their lives at Kamchatka. 

They arrived at Tobolazak, the capital of Siberia, on 
January 20th, 1770, and two weeks later formed part of a 
company which left on sixteen sledges for their place of 
exile. The journey, though marked by cold and fatigue, 
was far less trying than might have been expected, the 
Count being treated with much consideration ; and his 
description of the singular people met on the way—the 
bands of Russian exiles, and particularly the Tartars, 
with their wild hospitality—is most interesting. Eternal 
snow, terrible winds, and a desert country, covered with 
woods and mountains, made up the almost unvarying 
scene for many weary miles, and sometimes they were re- 
duced almost to starvation. The Siberian villages con- 
sisted generally of a military intrenchment and a few 
wretched houses, the inhabitants carrying on a commerce 
with Russian merchants in furs, taking in exchange food, 
brandy and tobacco. As the party pushed further on 
the horses in the sledges were exchanged for elks, which 
drew them with incredible swiftness, the animals subsist- 
ing for days on nothing but a handful of moss. Over 


cold in some places so intense that in one place two of 
the guards were frozen to death. 

Upon arrival at the port of Otchok, a vessel was taken, 
and, after various strange experiences, the party arrived 
at Kamchatka on December 2d. Now began a most ro- 
mantic series of incidents. 

They were met by a number of other exiles—prisoners 
like themselves —and the active mind of the Count, as 
soon as he saw them, began to be busy with plans of 
escape from his place of exile. 
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Built in the heroic mold, he recognized as a | 
person of superior accomplishments, and one who mer- 
ited a better fate than to wear out his existence in this 
He was handsome in person, and attractive 


was 


dismal spot. 
in manner, and his conversation, as well as his bearing, 
indicated his superiority to his surroundings. A few 
days after his arrival, the Count and his companions 
were ordered to pay their respects to the Governor. 
‘He received us,” says Benyowsky ; ‘‘and after having 
been informed that I spoke several languages, he ap- 
pointed me master of languages to his son and three 
daughters, in consideration of which he dispensed me 
from all public work, and ordered the same subsistence 
to be allowed me as to the soldiers of the garrison. After 
having acquainted me with this determination, he called 
his children and exhorted them to be diligent and learn 
whatever I might teach them. 

** After this ceremony, we waited upon Ye Chancellor, 
who admitted us in the same manner. We found him 
playing at chess with Kolosow, Hetman of the Cossacks. 
He ordered us to wait until the game was finished. I ap- 
proached the table and examined the state of the game. 
My particular attention surprised the Chancellor, who in- 
quired if I understood chess. I answered in the affirma- 
tive. Soon after, finding his own game desperate, and 
in his own opinion lost, he offered me fifty rubles if I 
could win it. The Hetman consented that I should play 
the game out. He had the advantage of a castle, a 
knight and two pawns. At the third move I uncovered 
my castle, which stood behind a bishop and opposite to 
the queen, at the same time that I checked the king with 
my bishop. The loss of the queen secured the game in 
my favor, so that I soon gave checkmate. 

“At the end of the game I found that it had been 
played for five hundred rubles a side, and I immediately 
received the fifty rubles. 


The Hetman being vexed, was 
desirous of being revenged, and the Chancellor consented 
to find money for my stake. He dismissed my compan- 
ions, after presenting them with two bottles of brandy, 
and desired me to play at chess. I won three successive 
games, which put two thousand rubles in the Chancellor's 
pocket. Of this, my part amounted to one hundred and 
fifty rubles. At dinner-time I retired, and soon after, to 
my great surprise, found the Hetman close behind me. 
He informed me that he had a project in his head, in 
which, if I would join, I should find it to my advantage. 
He proposed that I should play against some rich, mer- 
chants who had won large sums of money from him, and | 
that if I had good fortune, he was certain of gaining an 
immense sum, of which the fifth part should be paid to 
me on the spot. The situation in which I found myself, 
and the want of money to carry my enterprise of escaping | 
into execution, made me determine to accept his proposi- 
tion. As soon as I had given my consent, he forgot my 
situation as an exile, and pressed me to go to dinner with 
him. We were there surprised by several of the chief 
people of the town, but my entertainer, who was the 
third person in the government, knew so well how to 
manage the conversation, that he perfectly established 
that degree of consideration which he was anxious I 
should possess.” 

From this time the fortunes of the Count began to rise 
rapidly. All his hopes, however, were absorbed in the 
plan he had formed for his deliverance. The image of | 
the wife he had left in Poland, and the child born in his 
absence, presented itself constantly to his mind. He con- 
tinued his cortests at chess regularly, and won large | 
sums —over seven thousand rubles. By the advice of 


some of the principal officers, he opened a public school, | 


at which his former pupils, the children of the Governor, 
He found himself held in the 
greatest consideration, and rather an honored citizen of 
the community than a prisoner. 

The Governor had a beautiful daughter named Apha- 
nasia, and the Count now began to perceive, with some 
disquiet, that she displayed a decided partiality for his 
society. He taught her music and was thrown much in 
her company, and he could not but observe that his pres- 
ence was agreeable to her. He saw also that her mother 
encouraged her preference, and that it was necessary that 
he should conduct himself with great circumspection. 

The readiness of his resources is shown in the circum- 
stance that, being requested to teach Miss Aphanasia the 
harp, and having no instrument, he engaged to make one. 
This he accomplished by using for strings the entrails of 
dogs and reindeer. The instrument was thought by all to 


were still his scholars. 


| give out enchanting music, although the maker did not 


hold so high an opinion of it himself. 

On January Ist, 1771, at an entertainment at which the 
Count and some of the chief people of the place were 
present, the tea which was handed round made every 
one ill. Benyowsky immediately suspected a merchant 
named Casarinow, and communicated his mistrust to the 
Governor. The merchant was sent for the next day, and 
was received with great politeness. After a short dis- 
course, the Governor had the servants bring in some of 
the sugar which had been used at the entertainment 
given by the Count the night before. Casarinow, recog- 
nizing it, turned pale, and was about to leave the room 
on the plea of sudden illness. The Governor, however, 
with a great appearance of solicitude, pressed him to 
have some tea, dropping bits of sugar in the cup. The 
merchant, seeing that he was discovered, fell on his 
knees and confessed that his plot had been leveled at the 
life of Benyowsky, whom he declared a wretch unfit to 
live. He added that his motive was to punish the Count 
for engaging in the plot to arm the exiles, and with them 
make an escape from the place. The Governor was too 
enraged to listen or to believe this story, and immedi- 
ately ordered the unfortunate merchant to be thrown 
into prison. 

Thus the conspiracy of the Count, which was, in truth, 
well under way by this time, came very near a miscar- 
riage. The Governor, not having paid any attention to 
the words of Casarinow, was fully impressed with the idea 
that his real intention was to destroy himself rather than 
Benyowsky, and a sentiment of the deepest gratitude 
rose in his mind toward the Polish officer, and he ex- 
pressed his appreciation in the most vehement manner. 
He even said that Benyowsky, having thus saved the 
Governor’s life, was entitled to a public absolution of 
his sentence. F 

But this*turn in affairs brought about a somewhat awk- 
ward consequence. The affection of Miss Aphanasia for 
the Count could no longer be concealed. Her mother 
came to him one day, and revealing that, her daughter 
having fallen in love with him, there was now no obstacle 
to his marriage with the young lady. 

The Count, still adhering to his determination to leave 
the place of exile clandestinely, and to take his compan- 
ions with him, was aware that his having a wife already 
in Poland was no bar to a second union here, for upon his 
return to Europe he might easily repudiate the second 
marriage ; but he was a man of honor, and was unwilling 
to be guilty of this baseness. He did not positively 
refuse to wed the girl, however, being anxious to gain 
time. 

He stood now in the highest esteem of the Russian 
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authorities, and was not only given a public absolution, 
but was authorized to form a colony of exiles at Lopatka. 
They numbered in all fifty-nine persons, well armed, and 
all determined to support each other. It was necessary 
to be very careful, however, as Benyowsky had already 
perceived that some jealousy toward him existed, as his 
fortunes had been so superior to that of his companions, 
and he concluded that it would be wise to put all under 
oath. This was done. Meanwhile the wife of the Gov- 
ernor was pressing the marriage to Aphanasia, and all 
the adroitness of che Count was required to enable him to 
further postpone it. 

A girl as beautiful as Aphanasia, it might be expected, 
would have more than one admirer, and one of the exiles, 
Ivan Kudrow by name, fell violently in love with her. 
He revealed the plot that was on foot, and begged her to 
fly with him from Kamchatka. She immediately sum- 
moned Count Benyowsky and reproached him, but with 
his usual address he succeeded in quieting her apprehen- 
sions. 

It began to be evident, however, from different sources, 
that the secret of what was contemplated had, in a vague 
and confused way, got to the ears of the authorities. The 
Governor and other officers were growing suspicious, and 
the Count and his companions were required to manage 
their affairs with the utmost delicacy. There were in- 
ternal dangers, for some of the associates could not be 
implicitly trusted. One of them, Stephanow by name, 
also an admirer of Miss Aphanasia, inflamed with jeal- 
ousy toward Benyowsky, revealed to her that he was a 
married man. 

The blow for a moment crushed her, for she had learned 
to truly love the Count, and was devoted to his interest. 
The picture drawn by him of this devoted and innocent 
girl, so true, so unfortunate, is a most pathetic one. 





| Hetman became insolent, he and his companions were 


| run him through with my sword. 


| place. 


She hurried to him, in the part of the town where the | 


exiles resided, and reproached him with his deceit. He 
was speechless and dumfounded, but admitted all, and 
told her that he proposed to take her with him to Eu- 
rope and to defer his confession until he had found a 
suitable match for her. She smiled sadly, and said: ‘‘ Do 
not be cast down. Your Aphanasia will not be unhappy. 
She loves you, and will always love you. She cannot call 
herself your wife, but you may keep her as your child.” 

The attachment of this lovely young woman proved to 
be of the utmost value to him. It was now well understood 
that her father the Governor, and the other officers, were 
suspicious, and nothing was more necessary than that 
there should be some faithful and intelligent person at 
the fortress to give warning to the exiles of approaching 
danger. Aphanasia undertook this task. It was arranged 
that, in writing to the Count, a strip of red ribbon in the 
letter, no matter how the language might be worded, 
should be a signal of danger. 

The suspicions of the Governor and those about him at 
the fort grew in a mysterious way, and on the 23d of April 
Miss Aphanasia suddenly appeared in the portion of the 
town where the exiles were, and entreated the Count, if 
he should be sent for by her father, not to go. She ex- 
pressed fears that it would not be in her power to come 
again, and caused Benyowsky to promise that, in case he 
should be compelled to use force against the government, 
he would not harm her father. The next red ribbon, 
it was understood, should be a signal that an attempt 
would be made to arrest the Count. 

The crisis arrived on the 25th, when a servant presented 
himself with a red ribbon, and immediately afterward 
there came the Hetman and two Cossacks with a summons 
for the Count to go to the fort. He refused, and as the 


seized. Later in the day a body of grenadiers appeared, 
who were also overpowered, and finally, at night, a large 
troop of some of the best soldiers. The exiles were well 
armed and fortified, and poured a heavy fire into them, 
causing a retreat. The Count then, seeing his advantage, 
led his men to the fort. ‘‘The sentinel,” he says, ‘see- 
ing, us come with cannon, took us for the detachment, 
and after challenging us, asked if we had brought the 
prisoners. I caused one of my people to answer in the 
affirmative. The man then worked like a fury to lower 
the draw-bridge, which done, we entered with spirit, and 
finding only twelve men of the guard, they were quickly 
dispatched. While my companions were fastening a pe- 
tard to the inner gate I ventured to pass through a win- 
dow which I found open. Mme. Nilow, the wife ‘of the 
Governor, and her children, at sight of me implored me 
to save their father and husband. I immediately has- 
tened to his apartment, and begged him to go to his chil- 
dren’s room, to preserve his life ; but he answered that he 
would first take mine, and instantly fired a pistol, which 
wounded me. I still entreated him to retire, and his wife 
and children threw themselves on their knees, but nothing 
would avail. He flew upon me, seized me by the throat, 
and left me no alternative but to give up my own life or 
At this instant the 
petard exploded and burst the outer gate. The second 
was open, and I saw Mr. Panow enter at the head of a 
party. He entreated the Governor to let me go, but not 
being able to prevail on him, he set me at liberty by split- 
ting his skull.” 

To overpower the remainder of the soldiers in the town, 
chiefly Cossacks, was a matter of little difficulty, and the 
Count soon found himself and associates masters of the 
It was now determined to make use of the vessel 
St. Peter and St. Paul, which had been intended for use 
in taking away the party of colonists to their destination 
at Lopatka, as a means of escape. 


The Count, with ninety-six companions, including 


| Mme. Nilow and the beautiful Aphanasia, in a ship well 


armed and provisioned, and with considerable treasure, 
set sail from Kamchatka in May, 1771. His voyage was of 
most extraordinary character, full of hardships and perils. 


| Some have questioned the accuracy of the Count’s state- 





ments in his memoirs, but the public prints of the year 
1772 took notice of his arrival at Canton in the month of 
September the year before. The Gentleman's Magazine of 
the time says that a vessel of uncommon appearance ar- 
rived at Canton, China, with sixty-five persons on board, 
the rest having died on the voyage, commanded by the 
Baron Benyowsky, who was taken prisoner by the Rus- 
sians in Poland, carried to Kamchatka, from which place 
he made his escape; that he sailed for China, but by 
stress of weather was obliged to stand to the eastward, 
and made the coast of America in latitude 57° ; was pre- 
vented by contrary winds .com proceeding to Acapulco, 
and stood for the Philippine Islands, but was again dis- 
appointed by contrary winds ; and that, lastly, he reached 
Macao after a five-months passage from Kamchatka. 

The voyage of the Count is all the more remarkable, as 
he was evidently no great navigator, nor did he have the 
proper instruments. His observations appear to have 
been conducted upon the most primitive principles, and 
this readily accounts for the roundabout character of his 
course. His narrative of his extraordinary journey is ex~ 
ceedingly interesting, and the quaint aspect in which he 
occasionally presents his own figure is very amusing. 
His descriptions of the people of Japan and Formosa at 
that day are also most curious. 
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At Macao, among those who died of the fever was the 
unhappy Aphanasia, an event which, the Count says, 
affected him greatly. 

In January, 1772, he sailed for France, where his wife 
and their son rejoined him, and he had not been quiet 


long when the French Government proposed that he | 


should found a colony at Madagascar, a scheme in which 
he at once acquiesced. The fame of his Russian advent- 
ures had spread everywhere. At the Court of France he 
was received with the greatest consideration, and marked 
distinctions were showered upon him. 

Count Benyowsky arrived on the Island of Madagascar 
in February, 1774, and was made King in 1776 bv the 


were thrown into confusion by the struggle for independ- 
| ence and the subsequent loss of their colonial privileges 
_in trading to the mother country, would be more ready 
to embrace the offer of a new channel of trade than the 
_ subjects of more established societies. This expectation 
was realized. A commercial house at Baltimore was in- 
| duced to join in the scheme, and supplied the Count with 
a vessel of 450 tons, well equipped with cannon. It was 
named the Jntrepid, and sailed from Baltimore on October 


| 25th, 1784. The destination of the party was the Harbor 


of St. Augustine, on the east coast of Madagascar, where 
they were to form a settlement. The Count’s family re- 
mained in America, on account of Mme. Benyowsky’s ill 
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THE DEPARTURE FROM KAMCHATKA, 


chiefs in conclave, he adopting the native costume. Soon 
after, he went back to Europe with a view of establish- 
ing commercial relations between Madagascar and France, 
but for various reasons opinion had set in unfavorably 
toward him, and he was coldly received. This wounded 
and discouraged him, so that he sought employment in 
the service of the Emperor of Austria, doubtless in the 
hope that His Majesty would assist him in his schemes, 
but in this he was disappointed. He then decided to sail 
for America. His vessel was the Robert and Anne, com- 
manded by Mr. Alexander McDougall. He arrived in 
Baltimore on the 8th of July following, with a cargo worth 
£4,000, consisting of articles for the Madagascar trade. 


He thought that the American merchants, whose affairs | 


health. At the beginning of January, 1785, the Count made 
the coast of Brazil. After obtaining wood and water, they 
turned to windward, and in endeavoring to clear Cape 
Roque ran aground on the Island of Juan Gonsalvez. It 
was not until a month later that the repairs to the vessel 
were completed and they stood across the Atlantic. The 
first place the Count touched at was Sofala, on the east- 
ern coast of Africa, where he anchored on May 27th, 
1785, and remained for a fortnight, to refresh his people. 
On the 7th of July they anchored in the Bay of Anata- 
gara, and ‘unloaded their cargo, the Count’s intention 
being to proceed overland to the Bay of Antongil, where 
the ship was to meet them. 

Lamboin, King of the North, came to pay his respects 
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to the Count, and a body of Seclaves, under a chief or 
king, likewise came and encamped near him. The Count 
proposed to enter into an oath of blood with him, but he 
excused himself until a future day, on account of the 
fatigue of his journey. 

The accounts of what followed are somewhat confused, 
but it is known that the Count proceeded up the country 
with a small force, composed chiefly of natives, and 
began hostilities against the French. In consequence of 
these proceedings, the French Government sent a ship, 
with sixty regulars on board, who landed, and on the 
morning of May 23d, 1786, advanced toward him. He 
had constructed a small redoubt, defended by two can- 
non, and here, with two Europeans and thirty natives, he 
awaited the onset. The blacks fled at the first fire, and 
Benyowsky, having received a ball in the right breast, 
fell behind the parapet, whence he was dragged by the 
hair, and expired a few minutes afterward. 

Thus, says the editor of his memoirs, ended the life 
and adventures of the Count Benyowsky, a man of invin- 
cible spirit, inured to hardship and habituated to face 
danger and every extremity with a most uncommon de- 
gree of firmness. To these extraordinary powers he 
added an intimate and almost intuitive knowledge of the 
human mind. By nature, education and habit he was 
formed to persuade, to command and to coerce, and his 
destiny gave him ample occasion to exercise these 





talents. BENYOWSKY DISCUSSING THE MADAGASCAR COLONIZATION 

Of this singular character many and various have been SCHEME WITH THE FRENCH MINISTERS. 
the opinions. Those whose interests led them to oppose a) pitted : 
him have spared no accusation against him. His enemies LIBRARIES OF EUROPE, 
have represented him as the unfeeling tyrant and unprin- Tue European country which possesses the largest num- 
cipled robber ; yet, while he lived, he never was without | ber of public libraries (says the Library Journal) is Aus- 
enthusiastic admirers and warm friends, who readily ex- | tria. In Austria there are no fewer than 577 public libra- 
erted themselves, against every risk and every calumny, | ries, containing 5,475,000, without reckoning maps and 
to serve him.” | manusecripts—a total which comes out at 26 volumes per 
100 of the population. France pos- 
sesses 500 public libraries, containing 
4,598,000 volumes and 135,000 manu- 
seripts, or 12 volumes per 100 of the 
inhabitants ; Italy ranking next with 
493 libraries, 4,349,000 volumes and 
330,000 manuscripts, or 16 volumes per 
100. In Germany the public libraries 
number 398, containing 2,640,000 vol- 
umes and 58,000 manuscripts, or 11 
volumes -pere 100 of the population. 
Great Britain possesses only 200 public 
libraries, according to these statistics, 
the volumes numbering 2,871,000 and 
the manuscripts 26,000. There are 
145 libraries in Russia,-with 952,000 
volumes and 24,000 manuscripts, or a 
fraction over one volume to 100 persons. It is note- 
worthy that in Bavaria alone the public libraries num- 
ber 169, with 1,368,000 volumes and 24,000 manuscripts. 
Reviewing the principal libraries separately, it appears 
that the most considerable in Europe is the Biblio- 
théque Nationale in Paris, with over 2,000,000 volumes, 
while the British Museum, with its million of books, as- 
sumes the next place. Then comes the Munich Royal 
Library, containing 800,000 volumes ; the Berlin, Dresden 
and Vienna libraries taking rank as follows in the same 
order, 700,000, 500,000 and 420,000 volumes. The Oxford 
and Heidelberg universities each possess about 300,000 
books. At the Vatican the manuscripts attain almost as 
large a total as the printed works. The latter number 
about 30,000, while the manuscripts are returned at up- 
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EMBLEM-FLOWER. 


By S. BEAUMONT KENNEDY. 


°Tis meet a nation’s symbol be 
One of God's fragrant flowers; 
They catch the sunlight of His smile, 
And drink His crystal showers. 
They bloom in lowly glade and glen, 
And on the mountain heights, 
And in their prismed petals hold 
The rainbow’s radiant lights. 


The lily‘tells of sunny Franee, 
Corn-flower, of “ Fatherland ” ; 

The thistle and the heather-bells 
For Seotland’s glory stand ; 

While England elaims the royal rose, 
And wears it on her shield, 

And shamrocks,.green as emerald, 
Fair Erin’s meadows yield. 


Then choose we from the waste of bloom 
That makes our landscape gay 
A blossom bright to name us in 
The nations’ great bouquet. 
And seek it not mid close-cut rows 
Of fragrant hot-house flowers, 
But be its tender tintings known 
In mead and rustic bowers, 


A flower there is that blooms for all, 
For rich man and for poor, 

Upon the Western prairie wastes 
And on the Northern moor. 

Like Gheber true it greets the sun 
Where all the East is red, 

And o’er the Southern cotton-flelds 
It shakes its golden head. 


Then be our symbol rich and raro, 
This flower so blessed of Heaven, 
And let our sweetest songs and thoughts 
Henceforth to it be given. 
The Golden-rod! the Golden-rod, 
Columbia’s regal crest, 
It lies like sunshine in the land, 
And seems with sunshine blessed ! 


The fairest land on earth is ours, 
Christ’s blessing o’er it falls, 
And ne’er a tyrant’s boasting wakes 

An echo in our halls. 
We brook no despot’s iron heel, 
No laws save those of God; 
Then over us let Freedom wave 
Her wand of Golden-rod! 


SAN GABRIEL. 


By FANNIE 

Tue bells of the Mission San Gabriel were ringing the 
hour for Mass, those century-old bells that had rung the 
Angelus in the early Californian days for the padres and 
the Indian neophytes and the stern Spanish soldiers 
kneeling in the same dusky chapel and beneath the 
shadow of the same high altar. 

The chimes were still sweet, though the bells in the 
crumbling arches had grown dim with the cobwebs and 
dust of the long Summers, and rusty with the rains of 
many Winters. They had a strange history, those Mis- 
sion bells that had and beautiful, 
interwoven with a sad legend of two Spanish lovers who 


once been so bright 
had perished with the wide seas between them. 

It was whispered that in far-away Spain, where those 
silver-tongued bells had been molded for the young Mis- 
sion, that a golden cross and a ring had been cast into 
the furnace by the fair hands of the girl lover who had 
been faithful unto death for the proud Don Rafael pierced 
to the heart by a ‘‘treacherous arrow.” 

And perhaps the chime of the Mission bells had been 
sweeter because of that precious cross and that golden 
betrothal-ring. It is true that the bells are still musical, 
though the dust of a century lies upon them. 

And the old legend ends thus, woven into musical verse 
by the pen of some Southern poet : 


“ At last, one evening, as she sat and gazed 
Upon the slant beams of the westering sun, 
Thinking that they shone, too, upon his tomb, 
She started up, her wan face wreathed in smiles 
Celestial in their brightness, and her lips 
Murmured, as if in eestasy, ‘The Bells! 
It is the Angelus, and Rafael hears!’ 

And then her stainless spirit took its flight, 

And those who watched her caught a dying strain 

Of ravishing melody from golden harps, 

And songs seraphie and divinely sweet ; 

And when another letter came to Spain 

From yon old Mission whose white walls we see, 

It told how, on the day Angustias died, 

The Bells were baptized, and their silvery tongues 

For the first time pealed out the Angelus,” 


ISABEL 


SHERRICK. 


Along the dusty road that led from the Mexican village 
to the old church a young girl was walking slowly. A 
mantilla was thrown over her head, after the fashion still 
adhered to by the Mexican women. But though she wore 
the garb of the lowly people around her, she evidently 
did not belong to them. The face was of the pure Span- 
ish type, and her expression, though simple and child- 
like, had none of their stolid ignorance. 

She was as poor as the poorest among them, yet pov- 
erty could not dim the matchless splendor of her liquid 
black eyes, nor cool the hot Southern blood that leaped 
to a flame in her olive-brown cheeks. 

She might have been a princess disguised as a peasant. 
Surely she did not belong to that squalid, ignorant race 
who followed the priests as dogs follow their masters. 

A crimson rose she had gathered from a crumbling 
stone wall as she passed along. Ere she reached the 
church she thrust it into her bosom, and it lay there, 
touched by the rays of the burning sun into a glow of fire 
against her velvety-brown skin. 

She paused a moment on the threshold of the old 
church. 

It was a curious structure, with its time-stained walls 
and the quaint bell-tower wherein hung those solemn bells 
that had rung the Angelus through the long years. 

And if it was strange without, it was still more curious 
within, thronged by the swarthy, black-eyed Mexicans, 
with here and there a sprinkling of whites. A few visit- 
ors from Los Angeles were there, their fashionable attire 
forming a strange contrast to the rude garments of the 
humble worshipers. 

At the rear of the church, in the high gallery, the choir 
of Mexican women were chanting slowly. 

The young girl walked down the aisle and knelt at the 


| altar, her dark dress sweeping over the stone steps that 


had been worn by the prayers of many an Indian devotee 
in the years gone by. 
It must have been Our Lady’s Day, for the splendid 


figure of the Virgin was decked in her most gorgeous rai- 
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ment, with her crown of real jewels, which it was said had 
been given to the church by a young Catholic lady in 
Pasadena who had taken the veil. She was resplendent, 
with the silver censers swinging above her and the can- 
dles burning before the altar. 

But the sun, stealing through the small, narrow win- 
dows near the roof, passed her by and fell full upon the 
kneeling figure at her feet, turning the rose upon the 
young Spanish girl’s brown bosom to a flash of crimson. 

A man sitting on the front seat watched her with a keen 
intensity of admiration and wonder. His cool Northern 
blood leaped into tire at sight of her. As the iceberg melts 
in the tropical seas or the cool dew-drop fades before the 
burning sun, so this man’s icy reserve, which had hitherto 


| 
| 
| 





repelled all women, disappeared in the light of this sud- | 


den vision. 
intangible mystery too vague to touch the circle of his 
life, now became a living, warm reality. In the form of 
this kneeling Spanish girl he saw the realization of a 
poet’s fancies—the crown of a poet’s dream. 

When she sat beside him, his heart throbbed with a new 
life. She was so near to him, he eould almost have touched 
her smooth, velvety throat and her warm cheeks, lit by 
the fire of her tropical blood ; yet she did not note his 
lingering glances. Her eyes were bent on the wrinkled 
face of the old padre, and her small hands lay clasped in 
her lap. All her soul seemed wrapped in the holy spell. 

A book lay opened on his knee. It was neither a Span- 
ish prayer-book nor an English one. It was a history of 
the Mission, which he had been reading when she entered. 
Now he did not read. Neither did he listen to the ser- 
mon, which was in Spanish, though he was a Spanish 
scholar. He looked at the rose on her bosom, and he 
thought of the prayer that she was saying—this beautiful 
girl, who had the languid grace of the far-famed Anda- 
lusian and the veiled eyes of the Moorish maiden. 

He did not look at the pictures that he had come to see 
—the stained paintings on the dark walls, that tradition 
stated had been done by the old masters of Spain — those 
figures of saints and Virgin which awed the Mexican vil- 
lagers ; his dreams were of Castilian dames and dreamy- 
eyed sefioritas. 

The girl at his side might have been an ignorant beg- 
gar—a waif of sin or poverty. 

Does a man stop to think of that when his heart has 
been stirred by its first breath of love or passion ! 

The Southern blood is quicker to feel its own madness, 
to respond to the touch of fire ; but once awakened into 


life, once turned into the channel of longing, the North- | 


ern blood is a terrible torrent against which it is useless 
to battle. 

Perhaps Hosmer Rays felt a consciousness of this as 
he sat there in the shadow of that old church, silent, 
almost stern, with his proud profile turned away from the 
light, and his eyes fixed on the uplifted face of the Span- 
ish girl. 

Men see their fate in a glance sometimes. It is like the 
flash of lightning that bursts through the darkness, reveal- 
ing the road beyond. He knew there was no turning 
back. 

' When the priest’s benediction had fallen upon them, he 
followed her out of the church. 

Pausing on the stone steps, he was seized by an impulse 
he could not account for. 
that prompted the action. 

He touched her sleeve and dropped a gold coin into her 
hand. 

** For Our Lady ?” 

Her eyes flashed a look of gratitude into his. 





y . | 
Womanhood, which before had seemed but an 


‘* Yes,” 

He had not meant it so, yet a feeling of gladness pos- 
sessed him as she walked back and threw the coin into 
the box as simply as if it had been a copper penny. He 
felt that gold would have insulted her poverty. 

They walked together down the dusty road. His gener- 
osity to the old church had completely won her, and she 
answered his questions with her beautiful eyes fixed fear- 
lessly upon him. 

The little old woman who had charge of the church, 
showing it to visitors on week-days, sitting on the bench 
in front of the priest’s door, showed her yellow teeth as 
they passed by—this handsome, fair-faced stranger and 
the black-eyed Spanish girl. 

‘No good !” she muttered, counting her beads devoutly. 
She had no faith in those fine gentlemen who came from 
the ‘‘City of the Angels” to woo the dark-skinned beau- 
ties of San Gabriel. She always crossed herself when she 
saw them coming, yet she did not hesitate to take the 
silver that they slipped into her wrinkled palm. 

So, too, the old gardener who had charge of the Mission 
orchards shook his head as they passed him in the road. 
He loved Zora devotedly. Years ago he had seen her 
father, a brave Spanish soldier, die, slain by a rebellious 
Indian. Since that time he had guarded her, even as he 
cherished the noble fruit-trees and the luxuriant flowers of 
the priest’s garden. Old as he was, he would have girded 
on his armor and fought for this beautiful girl had da:- 
ger threatened her. 

All unconscious of the comments following them, these 
two, whom Fate had united in an hour, walked along the 
yellow road under the shade of the graceful pepper-trees, 
and past the humble adobe huts of the villagers. 

He did not speak to her in Spanish. He liked to hear 
her musical broken English; and she talked so much 
with her eyes and hands. 

He listened to the music of her voice as men listen to 
melodies they have heard in their dreams. It was the 
voice he had waited for. It touched a chord in his heart 
no other had ever awakened. 

Human hearts are like instruments—they vibrate their 
sweetest music only to master-hands. 

Sneer at Fate if you will, spirits, now apart, are des- 
tined to control one another. 

They stopped at last, near the far end of the village, ab 
one of the humblest of the village houses. An old woman 
sat at the open door. She was not very old; yet sho 
seemed so, for these Southern women fade early. 

She bade him enter. These villagers are a simple, 


| kind-hearted people, and strangers often partake of their 
| hospitality. 


But he shook his head. 
due at one. 

He could see at a glance how very, very poor they 
must be. Yet it was a picturesque poverty. He wished 


The train for the city was 


| he was an artist, that he might paint the scene before 


him—the quaint little garden, its crumbling walls cov- 


| ered by trailing rose-vines ; the orange-trees laden with 


| 


their white blossoms; and the two women in the open 
door-way, the one with her dusky crown of hair and her 
large eyes, liquid and tender. 

He wondered if it was the sun shining through the 


| lattice-work that so dazzled his eyes as he turned to go. 


Perhaps it was her poverty | 


He might never see her again— this beautiful Spanish 
girl with her sun-kissed cheeks and the red rose shin- 
ing on her bosom. 

Beyond the old woman in the dusky room Hosmer Rays 
saw the picture of the Holy Mother with the Christ Child 
in her arms, and beneath the painting a silver crucifix 
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burnished by the sun that stole through the vine-shaded | 


window. 

It was alla part of the picture he would carry away 
mentally, just as he would remember the old church, 
with its worn altars and swinging censers ; the priest’s 
garden, with its blooming fruit-trees and blossom-coy- 
ered walls ; the shadowy church-yard, with its neglected 
graves. Yet there would be no pain in the memory of 
those. He knew there would be a regret always for this 
cottage picture that he was leaving behind. 

Like the music of the San Gabriel chimes, the scent of 
the orange-blooms and the perfume of that rose on her 
dusky bosom would haunt him always. 

He knew it as he turned to go, and all the soul in him 
grew heavy with longing. Yet he turned his proud face 
away resolutely. 





Slowly he rode out into the lonely mesas, that were 
covered with masses of color—gorgeous wild flowers that 
grow nowhere so luxuriantly as in this semi-tropical Cali- 
fornia. 

All his being was stirred by a feeling he could not fathom 
—he did not see the flowers, he did not see the snow- 
capped heights of the Sierra Madre Mountains gleaming 
in the distance, nor the sapphire brilliancy of the blue 
skies that rival those of Italy. He saw only a quaint 
garden and a dark-eyed girl in a shadowy door-way, with 
a sun-kissed rose resting upon her bosom. They lured 
him on. 

It is useless to try to conquer Fate. He picked up the 
bridle, which had fallen from his hands, and rode to the 
Mission. 

The old woman at the door of the church crossed her- 








THINGS ONE WOULD WISH TO HAVE EXPRESSED DIFFERENTLY. 
Our Semi-detached Neighbors. 


(Girace—** AND YET, DEAR, HOW LITTLE WE HAVE SEEN OF EACH OTHER LATELY—CONSIDERING THERE IS ONLY A 


” 


PARTITION-WALL BETWEEN US! 
Emily 


“It is best,” Reason said, sternly, and he went away | 


with a careless good-by. 

Past the old church he slowly sauntered, to the station, 
where the train stood, the glittering engine puffing and 
snorting like some mad thing in the midst of all that 
beautiful Sabbath calm. Yet its impatient waiting and 
breath of fire seemed more in unison with his own sudden 
restlessness than the soft sighing of the waving pepper- 
trees and the gentle swaying of the wild flowers at his 
feet. 

At his hotel in Los Angeles he met his companions 
gravely. All the evening he sat alone in his room. 

The next morning he went to the office of the steam- 
ship company, to purchase his ticket for San Francisco ; 
but he turned aside ere he reached it, and going to the 
stables near, ordered a horse. 





‘* BuT THEN, DEAR, IT IS SUCH A COMFORT TO FEEL THAT YOU ARE ON THE OTHER SIDE!” 


self as he rode past. Yet she caught the silver coin that 
he tossed her. 

The gray-haired gardener weeding the flowers in the 
priest’s garden sighed as he looked after the fair-haired 
Northerner riding in the sunlight. 

‘A fine fellow!” he muttered. He liked the proud 


head, and the frank, fearless blue eyes; yet he mis- 


| trusted the motive that led this blonde stranger to for- 


sake the busy streets of Los Angeles for the quiet village 
roads. 

Zora’s mother was at work in her small vegetable gar- 
den back of the cottage as he passed by. Zora stood at 
the well, her face turned toward him. The moment she 
saw him she ran to meet him. It was the act of a child. 

The woman’s thought came later, as she stood at the 
gate before him, the red blood leaping to her cheeks. 
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“Come in,” she said, simply. It was the custom of | her life she had envied the fair ladies from Los Angeles 
her people to be hospitable to every stranger. Why | who had entered the chapel with their prayer-books.in 
should she not be to this one who had given so much | hand, and who sometimes read aloud to one another ui- 
gold to Our Lady ? Of conventionality she knew nothing. ‘ der the shadow of the Mission walls. It was indeed the 

Hosmer Rays hesitated a second. Should realization of a life-long 
he take advantage of that child-like simplic- 2 dream. 
ity ? Such unconventionality would have . He did not wait for 
shocked the people in his society. her answer. 

But he was a man who cared little for what **T will come to-mor- 
the world thought. He followed the girl into row,” he said. Already 
the shady garden, and sat beside her on one his heart was full of joy 
of the rustic benches. at the thought of her 

It seemed only a few moments that he sat companionship. 
there, but the bells in the village were striking And on the morrow 
the noonday hour when he rose to go. he came, and indeed on 

‘‘Stay,” she said, pointing to the midday many morrows. Day 
lunch her mother was preparing on the small after day he rode 
table underneath the orange-trees. It looked through the peaceful 
inviting, but he shook his head. village, stopping always 
at the quaint adobe cot- 
tage at the end of the 
straggling street. -~ 

Sometimes in the 
long, dreamy afternoons 
they wandered through the old Mission or- 
chard, or through the church-yard, where the 
moldy head-stones were almost hidden under 
the tall weeds. In that quiet grave-yard 
rested the noble Fathers of the Mission. 

“Tt was different in the old days,” she 
would say, sadly ; ‘‘even the Indian graves 
were cared for then, for they were the children 
of the padres. Now, no one cares.” 

Then she would whisper an Ave Maria over 
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some deserted grave, She had the Spanish 
reverence for the Mission days, 

It pleased Hosmer to see her do this, though 
he did not believe in her religion. But the 
saint in the woman appeals to all men. It 





‘RA STOOD AT THE WELL, HER FACE TURNED TOWARD HIM.” was this look of saintliness that kept back the 
words that sometimes trembled on his lips. 

“No.” He had to look away lest the pleading in the | But oftener they sat in the garden, near the low wall, 

dark eyes should persuade him. where the roses hung, he with his book—the teacher ; 
‘*Would you like to learn to read English ?” he asked, | she, at his feet—the student. 

as they stood at the gate, with the glory of the sunshine | She learned so quickly. It was no task to teach her. 

all about them. The thought was like a sudden inspi- | She was so bright, so eager to learn, her mind seemed to 

ration. It would bring her near him. fly on lightning wings to meet his. Sometimes he read to 


She clasped her hands in an ecstasy of bi ae All ' her, when she seemed to be lifted abeve the earth. 
Vol. XXVIIL., No. 3—23. 
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In her own language she had read many books. Her | 


father had been a scholar as well as soldier, and he had 
brought many rare volumes from Spain when he came 
over to join the Missions on the coast. Out of these he 
had taught her. And so she was not ignorant, like the 
rest of the Mexican villagers, though in her life among 
them she had imbibed many of their curious super- 
stitions. 

One afternoon he chanced to read the story of the 
Verona lovers. It was such an old story, it scarcely in- 
terested him. But the fire of Juliet’s love seemed to stir 
the girl’s pulses. Her slumbering dreams awoke. She 
stood before him like a rose with leaves unfolded. 

“TI could love like that!” she said, and the Spanish 
blood leaped to her brow like the red wine of Spain. Its 
long centuries of love flamed in her dusky cheeks. 


The red glimmer in the west slanted through the green | 


boughs and fell upon her face. The subtile odor of the 
orange-blossoms floated past her. 

It was a moment of madness. 

The book was. thrown aside. With a resistless im- 
pulse, born of fate, he took her hands in his. She did 
not resist. 

He drew her nearer; he held her close to his heart ; 
his lips met hers. 

She did not draw away; she did not speak, but the 
face uplifted to his was transfigured. 

Even in his sudden passionate joy he noted that—the 
silent recognition with which she met love. How could 
she know it —almost a child, and with no precedent to 
guide her? He did not know that love is a revelation 


to women. It comes to them like an inspiration. Her. 


love was born of his. Looking into his eyes, she knew 
his master spirit, and yielded to it. 

Men must woo love, think of it, dream of it, fight with 
it, if need be ; women behold it in the right moment and 
at the right time; men suffer before, women after, the 
avowal of love. 

And so she yielded her dusky beauty to him, as the 
rose gives up its crimson heart to the royal sun. She did 
not know what she had made him suffer; he did not 
know what she would suffer through this great love. 

If she had been a society woman in the high circles of 
his cold North-land he would have wooed her differently. 


daughter of Nature, with the blood of Spain in her veins. 
She understood. : 

And it pleased him better. She set all the poetical 
c.ords of his nature to vibrating. It was the poetry as 
well as the passion of love. 

He drew her down beside him, laying his white hand 
caressingly upon her dusky hair. His words were Span- 
ish. English seemed not musical enough for this dreamy, 
tender love that came with the rose- hues on the gar- 
den - wall and the white-starred splendor of the orange- 
blossom. 

‘*Do you love me, Zora?” The words fell from his 
lips like a caress. 

For answer, she drew away from him, and kneeling 
silently at his feet, bowed her small head until it almost 
touched the waving grass. 

“‘T could be your slave,” she said. 

Her humility hurt him ; perhaps because it brought 
his unworthiness into such strong contrast, cr perhaps 
he saw in the action the trace of Indian blood that flowed 
in her mother’s veins. He lifted her up gently, and made 
her sit beside him. 





always. But she scarcely seemed to understand, looking 
at him like a child with luminous eyes, and stroking his 
hand between her own, pressing it now and then to her 
hot, flushed cheeks. 

The crimson on the garden-wall grew lower and lower ; 
the shadow on the Sierra Madres darkened to a deeper 
purple ; only one rose on the adobe wall caught the faint 
red glow, yet all the wealth of the sunset seemed prisoned 
in its burning heart. 

He walked, his arm around her, down the shadowed 
walk to the gate. The gold had faded from the farthest 
lonely mountain. The shadows fe!l close around them. 
It was dusk. 

Zora clung to her lover at the gate, her head drooping 
against his breast. She would have followed him down 
the street, but he put her back tenderly, closing the gate 
between them. The simple Mexican villagers were not 
prone to gossip, yet he had guarded her always from their 
jealous tongues. She was unconscious of his protection. 
She would not have understood had she known. 

He went away just as the stars were coming out in the 
dusk above. Behind the old Mission church the moon 
was slowly rising. When he had gone a little ways, he 
looked back. She was leaning on the gate still, her face 
turned to the stars. It was pale; the hot flush had died 
away like the flame of the sunset. Even in the faint ra- 
diance of the moonlight he could see the wistful longi: 
that possessed her. 

He looked at her for a moment with all a lover’s rapt- 
ure of passionate possession, then he turned away. It was 
almost a heart-break to leave her; but he knew that she 
belonged to him as truly as if she had pledged her soul 
in the crumbling chapel, under the fumes of the silver 
censer. 

The old woman at the church was not at the door; had 
she seen him then, she would have sneered more than 
ever at the look of joy on his face. 

The train was a few moments late. He could not bear 
the close atmosphere of the telegraph-office. He walked 
up and down the platform, looking absently at the lights 
that glimmered here and there in the darkness. 

“How beautiful she is!” he cried to himself; ‘‘ how 
beantifnl ! She would eclipse them all!” Wild thoughts 


go 
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| flashed through his brain—thoughts that made the world 
But he did not need to say, “I love you.” She was a | 


seem almost like heaven. 

Fool !” his friends would have said to his dream. But 
lovers have been foolish ever since the world began. 

Zora, standing where he had left her, was awakened 
from her reverie by the whistle of the locomotive at the 
crossing. There was @ flash of gold as it flew by; a long 
glimmer of lights followed—then darkness. It was the 
express-train from the south. 

‘**He is gone,” she said, as the whir of the flying wheels 
lost itself in the distanee. For the first time she became 
conscious of her mother’s voice calling her. She answered 
softly, walking slowly down the path where the fragrant 
leaves stirred faintly in the night-wind. Taking the eru- 
cifix from her bosom, she pressed it to her lips. Her 
heart seemed too full of its supreme happiness. 

Poor Zora! She did not know that the heart, like the 
rose, blooms but once. Love is a short-lived flower. 

The next morning, as Hosmer Rays sat at breakfast, a 
telegram was brought to him. It did not startle him, for 
his father often telegraphed him in connection with the 
business he was transacting for him in Los Angeles. He 
opened it leisurely. But when its contents were read, he 
finished his breakfast hastily, and went to the telegraph- 


Then he tried to explain to her the love of women in his | office. His mother was ill: they requested his immediate 
world ; how men made them equal, and cared for them | presence. 
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‘‘T will leave to-night,” he answered. 

Is was a busy day. He had to attend to many things 
which he had neglected in the previous days, but towards 
evening he was free again. He felt he could not leave 
without one parting glimpse of Zora, so he rode out once 
more to the Mission. 

The bells were ringing the Angelus—the century-old 
bells in the quaint, crumbling tower. Their solemn music 
seemed imbued with the sadness of the decay about them. 
It was only nature that was everlasting. The snow- 
capped peaks of the Sierra Madres were as beautiful 
and undimmed as when the Spanish soldiers from the 
south had first looked upon them. The century of 
moldering ruin had swept no tithe of their grandeur 
away. The wintry summits contrasted themselves so 





| 


chastely with the eternal Summer of the blooming valleys | 


below. 

The qhurch-door was open. Hosmer dismounted and 
entered. He had some vague presentiment that he 
would find her there. She came so often to the old 
church when it was open, sometimes for prayer, some- 
times for confession. He wondered oftentimes what her 
pure soul could discover to unburden itself of ; but she 
seemed to find happiness in the confessional, and he held 
her religion sacred. 

The light was growing dim in the church, but he saw 
a figure kneeling before the altar, which he knew was hers. 
The sunset light shifting through the high, narrow win- 
dows fell upon her. He drew back in the shadow and 
waited. He could not disturb that prayer, and he felt 
somehow, by a subtle intuition, that he was not apart 
from it. 

Presently, the white-haired padre came through the 
door at the side of the church beyond the altar. 


Zora | 


half rose to meet him, then she sank on her knees again | 
on that worn stone where the Indian neophytes had ex- | 


piated their sins before she was born. He reached out 
his hands. She bowed her dark head to receive the 
priestly benediction. 


The slanting golden light glorified them both—the slen- | 


der, kneeling figure of the girl, the rapt face of the 
saintly father. 

The fair-haired man standing in the gloom beyond 
Lowed his head also, that the blessing might fall upon 
him. 

She rose and came slowly down the shadowy aisle, the 
ghostly figures on the time-stained walls seeming to reach 
out protecting hands to guard her. 

She was startled a little as he came out of the shadows, 
then the warm blood surged to her cheeks, and she 
stretched out her hands toward him. He drew her out 
into the fading light, looking upon her face with a 
sudden tenderness which was born of parting. She threw 
her mantle over her head, after the graceful fashion of her 
race, and they walked on down the street. 

The distant peaks were aflame, the long shadow of the 
dusk were falling on the valleys. 
the pepper-trees swayed mournfully. 
of the mountains seemed brooding 


The great silence 
over the emerald 





The graceful foliage of | 


| the dusky vault above. 


mesas and the rolling plains that reached to the ‘City of | 


the Angels.’ 


“Zora!” He drew her more closely to him. 


They 


were past the village with is few shabby stores and its | 


bit of noisy civilization. A few steps farther was her 
home. She looked at him with questioning eyes. 

““T have come to say good-by.” He could scarcely 
speak the words, they seemed so cold and cruel. 
must leave Los Angeles to-night.” 

“No !” 


“zi 









A sudden terror seemed to take possession of her. She 
shrank from him as if he had struck her. 

They were under the shadow of the trees. The faint 
roseate light was beyond them. He took the pale, beau- 
tiful face, uplifted to his own, in both hands, looking into 
her eyes with a sorrow as poignant and more bitter than 
her own. He knew the gulf that lay between them. But 
the madness of his love seemed to bridge it. 

“T must go, Zora. But some day I will come back, and 
then you will be mine always. If my world will not ac- 
cept you”—a shade of anger darkened his brow at the 
thought of the limitations of his society —‘‘then I will 
give it up for your sake, and we will live together in this 
fair South-land.” 

The thought of his gold gave him a thrill of exultation. 
Now that he had found love, it meant so much ; before, 
he had despised it. 

But she did not understand him. She only knew that 
The thought filled her 
She bowed her head 
on his arm, and sobbed with the hopeless misery of a 
child. 

He soothed her tenderly. Once he had laughed at love 
as a pathetic folly ; now he felt its keen sorrow, through 
this girl who suffered for him. 

His arms were about her, her face was hidden on his 
breast. The scent of the orange-blooms in the Mexican 
gardens swept over them with its sweet, languorous odor. 
He recalled it years afterward; sometimes in the mad 
whirl of the ball-room, sometimes in the lonely, silent 
fastnesses of the mountains. 

*‘T love you,” he said, his lips against her dusky hair ; 
‘‘and I will come back to you. Can’t you trust me, 
Zora ?” 

The words roused her. 
come back. 

“Yes.” 

She smiled through her tears. 
more pain than her grief. 

She put her hand in his, and they walked on to her 
home. She motioned him to come in, but he shook his 
head, though he cast a lingering glance at the seat under 
the shadow of the crumbling wall, and the rose-vine trail- 
ing above it. Life had seemed like a Summer’s dream 
there. 

**T must say good-by here,” he replied. ‘‘I have just 
time to reach Los Angeles in s@ason for the train.” 

Again that wave of terror blanched her face. She clung 
to him, trembling, her dark eyes overflowing with their 
sorrow. 

A kind of madness swept over him as he held her close 
to his heart. He could almost have sacrificed his mother, 
his home, his honor, for the sake of this girl, with her soft, 
velvety eyes, and her dusky, uplifted face, in which the 
blood of Spain surged like red, maddening wine. 

But the cool night-wind, which was rising, brushed 
against his face, recalling him to his senses. He looked 
up at the stars, faintly outlining their golden points on 
Their cold radiance seemed to 
lift his soul from the rapture and the pain of the mo- 
mont. 

He drew her face to his, leaving his kiss upon her 
forehead. It was a crucial moment for them both. Then 
he turned away, walking fast and resolutely into the 
shadows. 

This time he did not look back. Had he done so, he 
would not have seen her. Face downward, she was lying 
on the grass beneath the shadow of the old wall, her 
young soul lost in the utter abandonment of its first 


he had said he must go away. 
dark eyes with a passionate sorrow. 


She understood that. He would 


The smile gave him 
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terrible heart-break. Above, the rose-vine swayed in the 
night - breeze, and the star worlds, infinite spaces away, 
hung trembling between the emerald leaves: but she did 
not see them. Her eyes were veiled by their tear-stained 
lids, her face pressed close to the fresh, fragrant grasses 
that his feet had touched. She had companionship with 
no things save those which his touch had made sacred. 

At midnight he was flying through the darkness on his 
way north, dreaming of her splendid eyes and the love 
which he bore for her. 

How could he know that the dangerous illness of his 
mother would drive all other thoughts from his mind for 
awhile, and that when she recovered he would go with 
her to the Old World, losing himself there in the enjoy- 
ment of its far-famed wonder-lands and the gayeties of 
the great capitals ? that the memory of those starlit nights 
would fade imperceptibly away, and that it would seem 
to him, as it did to his mother, such a foolish, foolish 
dream, this passion for the simple Spanish girl of San 
Gabriel ? There was a pang at first which no pleasure 
could quite drive away ; but months afterward he began 
to be glad that he had been saved from such a folly. 

As for Zora, he did not believe she would grieve long. 
His love had been the deeper passion. 

So men always think. 

She would probably look for him a little while ; then 
she would marry one of those lazy, handsome Mexicans, 
and be happy in working for him after the fashion of the 
women of San Gabriel. It was better thus. He thought 
so as the months rolled by, leaving him no trace of that 
Summer's dream, save sometimes that sudden swift odor 
of orange-blooms, bringing with it the memory of sun- 
set tints and dreamy dark eyes, and a red rose flaming 
against the velvety brown bosom of a Mexican maid. 

It was Summer in Los Angeles. 

On the distant beaches of Santa Monica the fogs came 
in thick and fast, leaving their cold damp on the modert 
frame cottages and the lonely cliffs rising above the town 
but far away inland the mesas were parched and dry, and 
the hot winds sweeping over the brown plains heaped 
the sand in huge drifts, or carried it in blinding clouds 
across the arid foot-hills. 

It was a dreary prospect that met the eyes of the 
young wife, gazing out of her hotel- window in Los 
Angeles. The streets beneath were bright with passing 
turn-outs and gayly dressed people, but the hot sun glint- 
ing on the mountain-peaks and the yellow plains gave 
her an undefinable sense of home-sickness. She was 
glad when her husband came back to her from the depot, 
where he had been attending to the transfer of their bag 
gage. They had been delayed by an accident. 

‘““We cannot go through to San Francisco until to- 
morrow,” he said, in answer to her questions, ‘‘so we 
must be content, if we can, and grateful that the accident 
was not worse.” 

She expressed no displeasure ; she was too high-bred 
for that. Yet a shade of disappointment passed over her 
fair, flower-like face. She was beautiful—very beautifu 

with that delicate beauty that belongs to the women 0: 
the North. Patrician was written in every lineament ot 
her finely chiseled features, and in her calm brown eyes, 
in which the dreamy shadows stirred. 

Why should Hosmer Rays not have been proud to win 
her —she whom his mother had idolized and set apart 
as the divinity of his life? Any man could have wor- 
shiped her. 

She placed her hand on his shoulder as he stoed near 
her, and leaned her cheek against it. Her eyes warmed 
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as she looked at his handsome face, and a faint rose-tint 


stirred in her fair cheek. No one could have doubted 
her’ happiness. 
And he—he was happy enough; as happy as most 


men. 
swept over him, as it did sometimes, that he felt that his 
happiness with this woman was only negative—like the 
soft peace of the silver moonlight when the golden 
ecstasy of the sunlight has slipped away. 

‘**T am very tired,” she said, looking on the gay scene 
without, wearily. ‘‘The accident was such a shock, the 
morning so fatiguing, I think I shall rest after lunch ; 
and you”—she smiled fondly”— may hunt up your 
bachelor friends, if you will, and renew the pleasures that 
a wife has stolen from you.” 

*‘T shall go to the Mission,” he ‘replied, a sudden im- 
pulse mastering him. ‘‘I have not seen it for years.” 

She winced a little ; a faint rumor that she had heard 
once came back to her. But she held his freedom sacred. 


She offered no remonstrance. 








PARA AND THE AMAZON DELTA.— AT LOW TIDE NEAR THE LANDING. 


It was only when the memory of that other love 

















Though it was Summer, and the August sun shone 
| fiercely on the purple ranges, the wind seemed bleak to 
the man riding along the road that afternoon to the Mis- 
| sion. 
The plains were desolute and bare, and the river-beds 
| choked with dust and sand. Pasadena, so spiritualized in 
Winter with its green slopes and blooming orange-groves, 
was only a common dusty town. The clouds of sand 
blown along the open highways almost obliterated the 
distant mountains and the lovely Sierra Madre Villa 
perched like a snow-white dove on the slope of the foot- 
hills. 

His heart-throbs quickened as he neared San Gabriel. 
An irresistible longing possessed him to know what these 
years had brought Zora. He did not intend to see her; 
only to learn of her happiness, or—the thought hurt him 
| a little—her sorrow. 

The place had not changed much ; there were the same 
shabby shops, the miserable hotel with its bleak walls, 
| and the irregular, straggling streets reaching past the 
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ruined buildings of the decayed Mission and losing them- 
selves in the roads beyond. 

Hosmer Rays dismounted in front of the church, as he 
had done on that other day, years before. The door was 
closed, but the gate of the church-yard stood open. He 
leaned over the low wall for a few moments. It recalled 
the gentle prayers Zora had whispered so often for the 
dead. It was the same desolate place, the wind stirring 
the high weeds mournfully. New graves were there, but 
they were as neglected as the old—all save one: a rose- 
vine trailed over the green arch, and fresh flowers were 
laid there. 


He went nearef, and looked curiously at the name on 


the simple wooden cross. 

‘* Zora.” 

An icy hand seemed laid upon him. He threw his arm 
around the cross, lest he should suecumb to the sudden 
faintness that came over him. He steadied himself a 
moment, then he looked at the flowers growing in the old 
earthen vase. 

Somebody had loved her. The thought was a rebuke. 
Hosmer felt an impulse to fling himself upon that hum- 
ble grave and cry aloud in his sudden anguish. But he 
did not. He realized the impotence of such sorrow. 

A footstep near the gate roused him He lifted his 
head. It was the gardener across the way come to close 
the church-yard for the night. 
very aged. 

Hosmer went to meet him. 
not remember him. 

“Tell me,” his voice faltered, ‘‘ of Zora.” 

The gardener leaned on his spade, regarding the stran- 
ger vacantly. 

** Zora ? oh, yes, Zora” 
“she died, you know 

“Of what ?— how ?” An impatience crossed his face at 
the man’s hesitating words. 

“‘ Well, this is the way ’—the old Mexican put his hand 
to his brow as though to dispel the mists that had gath- 
ered there : ‘‘A young man came here one Summer—Zora 
was beautiful—it’s the old story. She loved him—he did 
not care for her. He went away.” A bitterness tinged 
the old man’s words, a hatred toward all the fair-haired 
Northerners who had invaded the peace of the Mexican 
village. He waited a moment. 

‘‘Yes—go on.” His listener could not brook the delay. 
An agony was on his face that the old man did not see. 
The strong white hands clinched themselves neryously. 

‘She looked for him a long time,” the gardener contin- 
ued; “then she gave up all hope. She never seemed to 
smile any more. She would go to the church and pray 
there for hours, or she would sit here among the graves 
in this lonely place, sometimes at dusk, looking up at the 
stars. I think they had voices for her, and the winds, 
too.” The imagery of the Indian race was speaking in 
the old man’s words. 

Hosmer turned his face away. He was wondering if 
all the pain he had caused her was not concentrated in 
this moment for him. 

**My son loved her. He was a simple boy. People 
say he’s foolish sometimes, but he loved her, and wanted 
to marry her. But always, when he spoke of love, she 
turned her face away and answered nothing. But he 
loved her. He loves her yet. Every day he puts fresh 
flowers on her grave, and he keeps the roses growing there, 


He seemed to have grown 
His gait was slow and halting. 
He saw the old man did 


his mind seemed wandering 
she died a long time ago.” 


for she loved roses.” 


Hosmer looked at the old man hopelessly. Could any- 


thing be more bitter than that? This boy, simple-minded 
as he was, had known how to love better than he—and | 





he, once he had thought his passion for Zora was a mat- 
ter of life and death. He wondered if his mother would 
ever know the evil she had wrought when she drove from 
his breast, with her calm reasoning, all traces of that ill- 
starred dream. 

**But Zora worked,” the old man said; “as long as 
she had strength she worked, for they were so poor. I 
think sometimes they had hardly enough to eat.” 

The fair man leaning against the gate cursed his gold. 
He had reveled in pleasure and wealth, while she had 
toiled, almost starving. 

“One day”—the old man’s voice grew husky ; he 
brushed his sleeve against his swarthy cheek—‘ she fell] 


| asleep in the grass under the garden-wall, where the 


| the Madonna with the Christ Child in her arms. 


| her English since Zora died. 


roses grew. 
dead.” 

Only the wind as it swept its mournful requiem through 
the tall weeds amongst the deserted graves disturbed the 
silence that followed the faltering words. 

The fair-haired man leaned more heavily against the 
wooden palings, his head bowed upon his breast. He: 
was silent so long that the gurdener picked up his spack 
and turned to go. 


When they went to wake her, she was 


Hosmer stopped him with a gesture. 

‘And the mother 

“In the cottage; but she must leave it soon. 
mortgaged to pay for Zora’s funeral. 
due in a few days.” 


where is she ?” 
Tt was 
The mortgage falls 


Hosmer waited to hear no more. 
ver into the old man’s hand. 


He pressed some il 


“Take it,” he said, ‘‘and keep her grave green al 
ways.” 

A few moments later he was in the presence of Zora’s 
mother. She was dozing in the sunlight in front of the 
open door. Her work had fallen from her trembling fin- 
gers. Behind her in the low room he saw the picture of 
The sil- 
ver crucifix beneath shone in the sun. 

It smote on him. Had he not crucified this woman's 
daughter ? 

He roused her. She did not seem to know him, and 
he did not wish her to. He took his purse, filled with 
gold, and laid it in her lap. 

‘It is for Zora’s sake,” he said, gently. 

She muttered something in Spanish. She had forgotten 
But he turned away. 

It was a pitiable atonement, this gold for a life. He 
felt it as he walked down the garden-path. He should 
have given his heart’s blood instead. 

A few moment’s later he was riding over the sunlit, 
dusty plains toward the west. A dreary, desolate calm 
seemed to have fallen over his life. 

The wind was coming in from the sea as he neared the 
city. . 

It was almost cold, the temperature changes so sud- 
denly after sundown in this Southern city. 

Their apartments at the hotel looked very bright and 
cheerful as he entered them. The chilliness of the even- 
ing had caused his wife to have a fire made. She sat in 


| front of it, her fair face etherealized by the flickering 


flames. 

For the first time since their marriage he greeted her 
coldly. The pallor on his face startled her. She half rose 
to meet him, but sank back again. Something chilled 


| her; perhaps the memory of the story she had heard 


once. But love choked down the pride. 
‘* What is the matter ?” she asked, gently. 
thing happened ?” 


He hesitated. A strange warfare rended him. 


‘*Has any- 


Then 
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he threw himself on his knees beside her. 
was to hold any peace, the confession must come. She 
shrank back slightly, with an instinctive divination of the 
ordeal that lay before her. 

He told her all, laying his heart bare with self-con- 
demning remorse, racking it with merciless, self-accusing 
torture. 

When he was through, she sat before him motionless, 

her face blanched, her breast heaving. An agony was 
sweeping over her which she could not endure. 
1 In that moment she knew she had never been loved as 
he had loved the simple Spanish girl. He had given her 
his name, his wealth—his heart had he had given ‘to 
Zora. 

Never in all their married life had Hosmer uttered her 
name with the passionate tenderness that he now gave 
to Zora. 

A wild jealousy swept over her for this dead girl who 
had aroused in her husband’s heart the warm, full love 
that she felt now had never been hers. She felt to her 
heart’s core the difference between the-love that springs 
from respect and admiration and the resistless torrent 
that swells up from the heart because it must. 

The love-lit eyes of Zora rose before her; even from 
the grave they seemed to claim the heart of the man for 
whom she had died. 

+ ‘Tyeave me,” she said to her husband. 
of an hour you may return.” 

He dared not disobey. 
turned to ice. How could he know the fever that was 
burning in her breast ? 

An hour later later he opened the door softly and 
elitered. 

The fire had burned itself out. No lamps were lit. 
Only the cold moonlight streaming in through the win- 


“At the end 


The woman before him seemed 


dows illuminated the apartment. 

His wife was kneeling beside the window. She rose as 
he entered, and stood beside him. 
and wore the traces of tears. 

She looked at him calmly, but the warm trust in her 
brown eyes had died away. 


Her face was pale, 


He took her hand in his. It was cold and damp, as of 
some one who has passed through a death-struggle. A 
wave of fresh agony rushed over him. 

In this hour he knew that Zora was avenged. 

They would take up the thread of life where it had 
been broken, but it would never be quite the same 
again. The broken heart of the dead Zora lay between 
them. 

Our lives are but the reflex of our own actions, yet how 
pitiable that the ones we would cherish tenderly must 
sometimes suffer the reaction of the evil ! 

To the world these two young lives would still be much 
the same, but a subtle change had crept over them, almost 
as imperceptible as the touch of the frost, yet as potent 
in its power. 

The Nemesis of his past had arisen, and the avenging 
finger was laid upon the tender flower that had slept upon 
his breast. 

Miles away, the Mission bells that had rung the Angelus 
a century before hung silent in the crumbling bell-tower, 
and only the night-wind stirred the deep silence as it 
crept tlirongh the tall grasses in the lonely grave - yard 
where Zora slept. 

The frail body had perished, but the anguished thoughts 
hell somewhere in the realm of the Invisible by the in- 
evitable law of reflection were entering the life of the 
man who had loved and forsaken her. 

So does each wrong become its own avenger. 


Tf the future | 


PARA AND THE AMAZON DELTA. 
By! J. L. H. 

Durie the months of June and July, 1887, I had ocea- 
sion to make a voyage to Para on business in relation to 
the extension and development of trade between the man- 
ufacturers of the United States and Brazilian consumers. 
Being delayed for about twenty days, I took occasion to 


| revisit the districts of Igarapé-Mirim and Abaeté, in the 


| Delta of the River Tocantins, as well as the immediate 


neighborhood of Para. 

Steamers from the United States and from Europe en 
roule for Para reach Salinas, an abrupt rocky cliff with 
a light-house, some miles to the eastward of the mouth of 
the Para, where, according to the rules and regulations 
of the port, they must take on board a native pilot, whe 
receives about forty dollars for his work of sleeping:most 
of the time on the trip and pointing out the least eligible 
anchoring-ground. 

As Para is eighty miles up the river, it ‘takes several 
hours’ voyage to reach it. It is almost impossible to be- 
lieve that this vast current of water is a river, as nothing 
can be seen but a continuous horizon of sky and water, 
fringed, it is true, by borders of low islands, completely 
covered by dense masses of trees and vines, canes and 
flowers. A single coup d’wil is sufficient to convince the 
skeptical that this is truly ‘the most wonderful of even 
tropical climes, whether we consider its immensity of 
waters, its richness of soil, or its varied vegetation. All 
other places in Brazil have many points of similarity, but 
here an infinity of low lands, eut by broad or narrow 
canals, always deep, without, however, any interruption 
in the forests, gives to the Para and Amazon country 
eminently distinct features. 

Of late years, even since 1884, Para has made immense 
progress in commerce, not only in rubber, but also in 
other products. Emigrants from Europe, and also from 
other provinces, have entered the city by thousands, 
and contributed to its development. Persons who fre- 
quented the city in former years and remember the 

|} muddy and swampy landing will be surprised to learn 
| that it has been reclaimed, and that at the present time 
commodious docks and wharves cover the sites occu- 
pied by muddy banks and swampy environs. Numerous 
companies of navigation, national and foreign, have been 
organized ; some of the steamers are said to spend eight 
or nine months on a single voyage up and down the 
different tributaries of the ‘Amazon; all branches of 
trade have been necessarily developed by this activity ; 
the streets have been paved, cleaned regularly, and 
decently lighted by gas; lines of bonds (street - cars) 
have been built in all the principal thoroughfares of 
the city ; a railroad has been )built some distance into 
the interior, and there seems to be every sign of prog- 
ress and general animation throughout the town. In a 
tour of several hours I could not find a single house un- 
oceupied, 
while a very few years ago it had not the half of thi, 
population. 

Some of the streets of the older business parts of the 
City of Para are very narrow. A few are well paved with 
limestone, imported at an enormous expense from Portu- 
gal. The other streets of the town are macadamized with 
the one sort of stone that is common in Brazil. This com- 
mon stone is composed of very small quartz crystals and 
ocher cement. It is exceedingly soft, and under the heavy 
wheels of the clumsy vehicles rapidly crumbles to a fine 

| red dust, which would be intolerable but for frequent wet- 
| ting. Street-sprinkling is wholly performed by the clouds, 


The city now contains over 75,000 people, 
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and as this section lies in the zone of calms, a daily shower 
is expected. It usually falls about 4 p.m., and with so 
great regularity, that daily appointments are made with 
reference to the rain. No ‘‘ outlandish invention” could 
so thoroughly wash through the best-paved parts of the 
city, and it is to be hoped that no other sprinkler would 
leave such wretched pools of water in the fine red sand 
of the macadamized streets. Winding among the elegant 
dwellings of the more wealthy classes of people, the 
streets are wide and beautifully planted with trees of 
various sorts. Sometimes the palm is chosen and some- 
times the far-famed ‘‘silk-cotton” trees are planted, but 
by far the commonest are the mangoes. Brought from 
the East Indies, the mango flourishes in luxuriant beauty, 
and its thick, clustering foliage forms one of the most 
striking features of Para, making this city stand out in 
bold relief among the other individualities and peculiar- 
ities of various Brazilian cities. ' 
One might naturally expect wood to be the most com- 
mon building 
material in a 
country of such 
vast forests of 
huge trees. 
This, however, 
is far from be- 
ing the case. 
There are only 
about a_half- 
d ozen saw - 
mills on the 
whole Amazon 
River ; conse- 
quently home- 
manufactured 
lumber is not 
abundant, and 
all of the stone 





used in building is imported. But the clayey soils which 
border the small streams and parts of the large rivers 
makes brick a cheaper building material, and it is a much 
better means of protection from the fierce heat of tropic 
suns. The outer walls, and even the partitions, are built 
three feet thick, in order to support the crushing weight 
of the heavy earthen tiles of the roof. The outsides of 
the brick houses are sometimes colored pink, blue, green, 
yellow or white, but they are, for the most part, covered 
with porcelain tiling, in which blue and white predomi- 
nate, but in which almost every color or combination of 
colors may sometimes be seen. This tiling is always of 
the same form, five inches square and nearly half an inch 
in thickness. Sometimes one piece forms a design, but 
commonly it takes four of the pieces set together to form 
a figure. The tiling is fastened either with cement or 
with mortar on the brick walls. When not of glass the 
outer doors are almost invariably painted bright green, 
and without exception both windows and doors open in 
the centre and 
swing upon 
hinges into the 
room. In many 
cases blinds or 
*‘Jatticed win- 
dows” are used 
in place of 
glass windows, 
{ and these are 
frequently sus- 
pended at the 
top, so that 
they may be 
turned out- 
ward and prop- 
ped into a kind 
of awning for 
the window. 
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’ The outer doors and the win- 
dows are all provided with 
wooden shutters, which are 
made to exclude the hot sun 
and are faithfully used to shut 
out the night-air, of which the 
people are so much afraid 
that every house looks like a 
dungeon when its inmates are 
sleeping. 

Perhaps one reason for 
these well-nigh hermetically 
sealed windows and doors is 
found in the fact that vampire 
bats abound, and they are 
sometimes so bloodthirsty that 
a strong horse that has been 
exposed to their ravenous ap- 
petites for a single night will 
be staggering and weak in 
the morning. They seem to 
be possessed of very fastidious 
tastes, and the bats that freely 
bleed one person will never be 
known to bite another, even if 
the two individuals are sleep- 
ing always in the same room. 

But to return to the houses. 
All the doors of a common 
dwelling-house are wide and 
high enough to admit two 
mounted horsemen riding 
abreast. As for the interior, 
paper-hangings are not very 
common, the walls being cov- 
ered from the floor to a height 
of three feet with glazed til- 
ing, like that used for exterior 
walls, and the remainder sim- 
ply whitewashed to the ceiling, which is made of wood 
and painted white. Sometimes for better ventilation the 
ceiling is constructed of slats that are arranged in diamond 
form, and the diamonds expand in size from the chande- 
lier to the edge of the room. Insect life is so vigorous, 
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so encroaching, that even oil-cloth is not common, and 
other carpets are out of the question ; even the most ele- 
gantly furnished houses boast only a rug or two. The 
floors are, however, quite ornamental, being composed of 
alternate strips of light and dark wood. The roofs, as I 
have said, are tiled, and the red tiling is made in oblong, 
curved pieces, which are so laid on the wooden frame that 
the roof is of continuous and parallel rows of earthen 
gutters ; the scalloped edge of the eaves being hidden in 
finer houses by building the front wall a foot or two higher 
than the roof, and placing upon the top of this parapet a 
row of porcelain or marble vases, urns, or monster acorns 
and beautiful statues. 

Among the flowers and the shrubbery of the gardens 
there are often fountains, and around their marble basins 
statuary is arranged. No high winds or Winter frosts 
ever blight the verdure in this land of perpetual Summer, 
and every yard with its sanded pavements or its gravel 
waiks is provided with a high iron fence, over which no 
thief could possibly climb. Above the head of him who 
passes the guarded entrance a pair of crouching lions or 
porcelain dogs seem to threaten violence should he en- 
ter unbidden. Some of these gates are provided with 
bells, others have only the cord of the house-bell dangling 
in the street, at the mercy of many a saucy and mischiey- 
ous boy, who catches the cord as he runs, and is far from 
the reach of the angry servant who comes to answer the 
summons. Bells are not the commonest means of warn- 
ing to those approached by visitors. Knockers are sel- 
dom seen, and as the heavy doors would never echo from 
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tapping knuckles, the only way would seem to be to call 
out for admittance. Notso. The Brazilian pauses on the 
threshold of his neighbor's castle and claps his hands two 
or three times! Sometimes this sound of clapping will 
be heard under your window, and stepping to the bal- 
cony, it is according to chance whether you will be saluted 
by a beggar, by one of your best friends, or by a man who 
most respectfully invites you to purchase a ticket to a 
cireus or a sleight-of-hand performance. 

The poorer Brazilians live in a sort of house whose 
floors are of mud, whose walls of sash-like frame-work 
are filled with unburned clay, and whose roofs are covered 
with the well-dried leaves of the “ thatch palm.” 

Quite numerous in the City of Para are the Catholic 
charches, ia which no seats are provided and where the 
worshipers are all expected to kneel throughout the entire 
service. The floors of these churches are usually, if not 
always, of brick, and only on special occasions is there any 
matting spread for the mitigation of what must indeed be 
a severe penance to women, who kneel for three hours 
during Mass. Bells swing in the low, square towers, and 
a coarse image of the Virgin standing in a niche with the 
Child on one arm looks dreamily forth from the dingy 
gray walls above the busy scenes of the street. And what 
of the people who pass her, crossing themselves or lifting 
their hats as they go? ‘Color lines” in Brazil are so faint, 
politically speaking, as to be well-nigh indistinguishable. 
Many of the “ best families” are of mixed blood, and no 
one considers it the least disgrace. In Brazil, Indians. 
negroes, Spanish, Portuguese, or what not, all meet on 
equal footing and frequently intermarry. The native-born 
Brazilian is swarthy m complexion. Whatever blood 
flows in his veins, unless he be African or Indian, there 
is sure to be the Portuguese as the strongest element, and 
he has the small hands and diminutive feet of his ances- 
tors, as well as black (not brown) eyes. 

I found that the steamer Oyapoek would leave the next 
day, at 6 p.m, fur my destination, and at that hour I 
went on board a small launch or steamer tied to a kind 
of covered hearse, called a batelio, under whose awning, 
amidst a heterogeneous heap of cargo, the passengers, 
white, black and mulattoes, of all ages and both sexes, 
lay in their hammocks, waiting patiently for the steamer 
to start ; but the latter seemed in no hurry to depart. 
Finally, at about nine o'clock, she got off. 

About four in the morning the launch stopped at the 
town of Guajara. This little place is composed of 
the usual rows of mud huts and grass coverings, with 
long rents and partly falling down, with a square covered 
with verdure, the inevitable broken-down church, fences 
broken down, and the abundant vegetation, making vain 
attempts to hide the inherent ugliness of Brazilian vil- 
lages. 

The river that we had entered—the Moju—separates 
the land of the Delta of the Tocantins from terra firma. 
The difference is quite sensible, as the lands on the right 
bank of the Moju are here and there slightly elevated and 
practically dry, while those of the left bank are on a level 
with the highest tides, and sometimes they are inun- 
dated ; the soil is also deeper. The Moju is scarcely 
more than three hundred yards wide; the banks are 
lined with forests, in the midst of which there are in- 
numerable small farms and low cabins. Some of the 
houses are quite comfortable, but by far the greater part 
of them were in a miserable state of filth and abandon- 
ment. There would seem to be no earthly reason for 
this, as generous Nature here supplies everything re- 
quired for living well. Soon after 6 a.m. we left Gua- 
jara, and about, 8 a.m. we left the Moju and entered 
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a canal of about twelve hundred yards long and fifteen 
yards broad, constructed about fifty years ago, which 
connects the waters of the Igarapé-Mirim with the Moju. 
An igarapé is a natural navigable canal, which joins one 
river to another, or one branch to a principal current. 
The existence of the igarapés is the best possible proof of 
the plane surface of the district. The district which wo 
had now entered is that of Igarapé-Mirim (Mirim=Littlv) 
which, together with that of Abaeté, forms the Delta of 
the Tocantins; it consists of various broad canals, such 
as Muritipucu, Meruhu, Caigi, Anapu, Igarapé -Mirim, 


| ete., each one of which communicates with the others ly 


means of many small canals or armas. The Tocantins is 
itself only a tributary of the Para (Father of Waters, 
formerly applied to the main river, the Amazon), al- 
though at its mouth, or débouchure, it is at least six 
miles to eight miles broad, and navigable for a thousand 
miles, while the Para—forty miles broad at Salinas and 
twenty miles broad at the City of Para—is only two 
hundred miles long in all, and is, in fact, but a small 
arm of the Amazon, reaching across the country and i:- 
closing the Delta called the Island of Marajos, two hun- 
dred miles long by one hundred and fifty broad. 

After leaving this place, we took the route usually 
followed by all small vessels going from the Para to the 
Tocantins, in order to avoid the heavy tides which are so 
frequent in the main river. It frequently happens that 
when the Amazon is at very low tide there is a very high 
tide in the Atlantic at Salinas, and then the rush of waters 
through the short canal of the Para is so swift that it 
overwhelms and destroys light boats, and even larger ones 
have been known to suffer ; it is said to form a ‘ bore,” 





sometimes as high as fifteen feet, called a ‘‘ prororoca”’ 
or ‘* boat-destroyer.” 

We arrived at the ‘City ” of Igarapé-Mirim at about 
eleven o'clock. There are over fifty houses or residences, 
the inevitable square, church, one or two streets of whitc- 
washed houses, larger and cleaner than at Guajara and 
much less deteriorated. This place is on high lands, 
here so considered. I calculate the height at twelve 
inches above the neighboring districts, and they are rarely 
overflown. Most of our cargo and passengers were left 
at this place. 

At 2 p.m. the steamer started for the sugar plantation 
of Senhor Manoel Teixeira, on the Rio Meruhu-Mirim, 
where we arrived at 6 P.M. Here the proprietor, a Por- 
tuguese by birth, but now a naturalized Brazilian, who 
is the model of a Portuguese worker of the old school, 
received us with open arms. He came to this plantation 
thirteen years ago, bought several square miles of land 
fora mere song, raised a sugar-mill and planted cane. 
At first he owned forty or fifty slaves, but his great pros- 
perity enabled him to give them their freedom ; he then 
employed free labor, imported in a large part from the 
adjacent provinces. His efforts have been evidently well 
rewarded. 

As regards the Delta of the Amazon, I have never seen 
any part of the world (and I have traveled extensively in 
Europe and North and South America) so exceptionally 
favored by Nature for the cultivation of tropical products, 
nor one where, at the same time, Nature’s favors have been 
so little utilized. They have at hand a ready market, the 
prices being such as very probably could not be obtained 
in any other part of the world ; there is the most magnifi- 
cent net of long and navigable rivers in the world, to take 
the products of any plantation to Para, or to meet the 
steamers that go there; the soil is excessively rich, and 
from ten to twenty feet deep ; the climate is so even, that 
by planting by parts at different times of the year, and 
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at different seasons one can have a continuous harvest | 


throughout the entire year, and once planted, the cane 
will grow and produce continually for a long time; in 
fact, the sugar-mills work all the year round. 

The tides in all this vast delta do not differ sensibly 
from those at Para, and which I observed at the Marine 
Arsenal. The highest here measure, say, fifteen feet ; the 
smallest, two to three feet. In consequence of the cur- 


rent which comes and goes daily throughout the numer- | 
ous canals of the district, the water never becomes stag- 


nant, so that musquitoes and foul odors are exceedingly 
rare. The temperature varies from 73° on fresh nights to 
90° on hot days, the medium being 83° in the shade. The 
country in every direction is covered, without any excep- 
tion, by forests of dense woods containing some of the 
finest building material in the world. I remained several 
days at the farm of Senhor Teixeira, and accompanied 
him in excursions to tlre different rivers, canals, farms 
(fazendas) and plantations of the district. There are 


twenty-seven sugar-mills at work, the greater part movéd | 


by steam ; they grind cane throughout the whole year, 
and boil the juice on open stoves, which requires at least 
eight beawmé of saccharine matter to make decent sugar 
which proves the wonderful fact that the cane matures at 
any part of the year whatever. I saw one cane plantation 
of twenty years’ standing, in which every year a crop had 
been cut without replanting. The same thing is true in 
regard to nearly all plantations until the fields become 
overrun with the stalks, and it becomes cheaper to plant 
anew. 

The principal occupation of the natives of this region is 
the planting of sugar-cane ; a small amount of rubber is 
also gathered, but the rubber-trees are nearly exhausted. 
Rice is brought from Para, where it is very dear; but 
while the whole region is eminently fitted for the growth 
of rice, nothing is done. <A few words 4s to the produc- 
tion of rubber. This native product is annually exported 
to the gross amount of nearly 10,000 tons, valued at 
about $6,000,000, all of it extracted from the virgin for- 
ests of ‘‘Amazonia.””» Rubber has been at once the bane 
and the origin of the country’s prosperity. With this 
article alone Para has increased five-fold her revenue in 
six years, but the profits of the collectors were so enor- 
mous that all other sources of profit and industries have 
been totally abandoned ; therefore labor and provisions 
are very dear. Two years ago there was a very consider- 
able decrease in the price of rubber, and many of the 
thousands of laborers attracted to Para from the neigh- 
boring provinces found employment in more useful and 
stable industries. 
be very similar to the ‘‘ gold” fever of California and Aus- 


tralia; a great number of immigrants are attracted to | 


these regions, where they will very naturally (and many 
necessarily) remain definitely, and thus they will help to 
develop the natural richness of the soil. Many of these 
would never have come had it not been for this ‘‘ fever.” 

There are now many steamers running direct to Mandos, 
one thousand miles to the north, on the Amazon. My 
visit terminated, I returned to Para, where I embarked 
for Rio de Janeiro in due time. 


THE ROMANCE OF OLD SHOES. 
By F. G. W. 


Tue curious development of exhibitions which at Dres- | 
den and elsewhere has recently taken the form of old | 


shoes more or less remarkable for their associations, sets 





The ‘‘rubber” fever of Para seems to | 


one thinking what a notable collection might be made | 
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could imagination be transformed into reality. After all, 
famous foot-gear has a romance of its own. Prose writers 
and poets have chronicled to a vast extent that which clus- 
ters around gloves, which, by the way, the Germans call 
‘‘hand-shoes.” But that shoes have been unduly neg- 
lected, despite their claims, can be made very clear by 
a little study of the subject, for which a hundred illus- 
| trative incidents rush into the memory. 

If such an exhibition as one’s dreams and memories can 
share—a cosmopolitan one, of course—were actually be- 
fore our bodily eyes, what an array of associations, some 
infinitely pathetic, some infinitely fantastic, and all a mixt- 
ure of grave and gay, would be recognized! Mingled 
and diversified, indeed, would be the emotions of the 
gazers at that collection of ancient foot-gear (for we must 
| use a word which will embrace boots, shoes and slippers) 
—ay! and sometimes thoughts that lie ‘‘too deep for 
tears”? may be aroused even’ by such prosaic and unpre- 
tending objects as a pair of old and disused shoes. 

Where shall the imagination, once the reins are laid 
upon its neck—and this is indispensable—wander first in 
such a dreamland ? 
any. 


Place aux dames is as good a rule as 
Here, then, are the shoes brave in the mingled 
roses of the masterful Tudor Queen. These are the same 
which Elizabeth wore what time young Raleigh, fresh 
from his dreams of fame in Oriel’s classic shades, flung 
his new mantle across the puddle to save the royal feet 
from a wetting. For certain, his eyes, modestly downcast 
after that first upward glance at Majesty’s gracious smile, 
were fixed on these shoes and drew brightest promise 
from them, much thereof to be fulfilled, yet never saw 
the long captivity in the tower and the scaffold in Old 
Palace Yard. And hard by would be the trim and new 
slippers to match the stately toilet for death which Mary 
of Scotland wore as she swept with majestic step into the 
great hall at Fotheringay. 

Full of associations as are these two Queens’ foot-gear, 
there are shoes next to them of a third’s, which surely 
are mute symbols of such an intensity of tragedy which 
was to turn Burke’s morning star, glittering with light 
and splendor and joy, into “the Niobe of Queens ” with 
hair “‘ gray, but not with time,” as has never been sur- 
passed in the history of the world. Here are the worn- 
out shoes which were the last to inclose the feet of her 
whom Carlyle calls ‘‘the Queen of the World,” when in 
‘*mean weeds which her own hands had mended,” she 
mounted the tumbrel amid “a sea of maniac heads,” the 
air deaf with their triumph-yell,” for that last journey 
whose goal was to be only the ending of her unutterable 
woes under Sanson’s ax. And as in this world the most 
| vivid contrasts ever lie together, close by Marie Antoi- 
nette’s shoes lies a little one, torn to ribbons—that which 
lovely Georgiana of Devonshire kicked off with a merry 
laugh when canvassing Westminster for Fox, and cried, 
**See how I go barefoot to serve my friends !” And once 
again, from gay to grave, here is an ancient shoe of the 
thirteenth-century fashion, which recalls the memory of 
Gertrude von der Wart, she who when her husband was 
slowly dying on the wheel, on the charge of treason, 
climbed amid the jeers of the Empress and her Court to 
his side, and for lack of better vessel brought water for 
his parched lips in this shoe, and staid by him, wiping 
from his brow through all that night the sweats of agony 
till in the dawn he turned his dying eyes with gratitude 
unspeakable on her dear face, and whispered with his 
last effort, ‘“‘ Kiss me, Gertrude ; this is love till death !” 

Turn we to a batch of male foot-gear, of which every 
wearer has shared royal blood. A crowd of memories 
and vicissitudes are gathered here. The riding-boots of 
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OF OLD SHOES. 








THE RAKE’S LEVEE.— FROM THE PICTURE BY HOGARTH. 


Charles L., worn in that incognito journey with Bucking- | 


ham to Spain—a madcap freak with no grim shadow per- 
ceptible of that window at the banqueting-house forever 
to be remembered. A clouted pair ‘‘of old patched shoon” 
supplied by the trusty Penderells, which incased the fugi- 
tive feet of Charles IT. in the oak at Boscobel—a sufficient 
reminder of ups and downs to make Charles averse, as he 
told his gloomy and vindictive brother, ‘‘to go on his 
travels again.”” Were those ‘‘clouted shoon” ever remem- 
bered amid the costly follies of Whitehall, when sailors 
were starving unpaid, and no paper was available on the 
Council table, as the official providing it had spent all his 
own money and could get none from the treasury ? And 
what memories of high hope and youthful beauty and 
chivalrous presentment all blotted out in a dishonored 
age cluster around this other pair of Stuart foot-gear ! 
Here are the brogues worn by Bonnie Prince Charlie 
when, with the white rose in his bon- 
net, he led his Highlanders to their 
brief and brilliant victories, and for a 
short hour seemed once more to ap- 
proach an ancestral throne. Last on 
the royal list stand a big pair of easy 
slippers, grotesque enough, yet sym- 
bols of tremendous tragedy great as 
any which the themes of the 
Greek poets. These pantoufles were 
those which Arnault in his ‘‘ Souvenirs 


were 


d'un Sexagénaire,” tells us he saw on 
the feet of the unhappy Louis XVI. on 
that October night in 1789 when he 
hurried in, ‘“‘ having just removed his 
riding - boots,” to with the 
Queen and Dauphin, the delirious 
homage of the white-cockaded troops 
in the Versailles theatre, to taste the 
last delusive hope of loyalty, which 
next day brought the fierce thousands 
of Paris down on Versailles in 
geance. 

And lastly, for our miscellaneous 
specimens, we can find different sug- 
gestions and memories enough in what, 
with the mind’s eye, we see. The 
shoes — with, perhaps, significant 


receive, 


ven- 


\ 


brown stains upon them—which the Calais 
executioner ‘“‘slipped off” when Anne Bo- 
leyn’s eyes still followed him round the 
scaffold, so that stepping behind her he could 
sweep off her head with his dreadful sword. 
The English riding - boots which Philippe 
Egalité, the Mephistopheles of the Revolu- 
tion, grimly bade the executioner wait till 
he was guillotined, to pull off. The big, 
dilapidated shoes which in Samuel Johnson’s 
days of bitterest poverty at Oxford were not 
bad enough to induce his gallant heart in its 
noble independence to accept a new pair from 
pity. The pair worn by “Roland the Just, 
with ribbons in his shoes,” which made the 
horrified courtiers presage revolution indeed. 
The weather- beaten and unsound pair in 
which, through the slush and snow of. that 
bleak January night in 1814, Edmund Kean, 
‘‘wishing he were going to be shot,” trudged 
to Drury Lane as his last chance, to return 
some hours later mad with triumph, and al- 
ready beginning that magnificent and misera- 
ble career which is unequaled in its intensity 

The stout jack-boots of grim Oliver, when, 
disguised as a trooper, he took from the messenger’s 
saddle-flaps at the old Holborn inn the secreted letter 
which indirectly sent Charles I. to the scaffold. The 
Hessian boots, which thousands of play - goers in our 
grandfathers’ days remembered with delight as worn by 
Liston in ‘* Paul Pry.” The elaborate and ample rosetted 
shoes wherein Hatton ‘‘capered nimbly ” before Eliza- 
beth’s admiring eyes until he danced himself into the 
Chancellorship. The sturdy trooper’s drinking-horn im- 
provised from one of his boots ; and, better still, the little 
high-heeled satin slippers of some reigning toast of Queen 
Anne’s days which were used by her enthusiastic admirers 
as goblets wherefrom to drain to her health bumpers of 
wine ‘‘ with beaded bubbles winking at the brim ”—a 
fact with which we may finally confront any who ayow 
that no romance can be connected with old shoes. 


of contrast. 





THE ENRAGED MUSICIAN (VIEW IN OLD ST. MARTIN’S LANE, LONDON). 
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HOGARTH’S HOUSE AND TOMB. 








HOGARTH’S HOUSE, CHISWICK, LONDON. 


HOGARTH’S HOUSE AND TOMB. 


In the old Chiswick church-yard, on the bend of the ; last stanza is much better ; and were it not for the un- 


Thames River between Turnham Green and Brentford, 
London, lies buried the great caricaturist Hogarth, to 
whose memory a large and conspicuous monument, erected 
by Garrick, stands, in excellent preservation, on the south 
side of the church. The inscription on the tomb is as 
follows : 

“ Here lieth the body of William Hogarth, Esq., who died Octo- 
ber the 26th, 1764, aged 67 years. Mrs. Jane Hogarth, wife of Will- 
iam Hogarth, Esq., obiit the 13th of November, 1789, etat. 80 
years. 

** Farewell, great Painter of mankind, 
Who reached the noblest point of art, 


Whose pictured morals charm the mind, 
And through the eye correct the heart. 


“If Genious fire thee, Reader, stay ; 
If Nature touch thee, drop a tear; 
If neither move thee, turn away, 
For Hogarth’s honoured dust lies here, 
“D,. GARRICK.” 
The inscription was written by Garrick himself. The 

monument is adorned also with a mask, a laurel -wreath, 
a palette, pencils, and a book inscribed ‘‘ The Analysis of 
Beauty.” 

r. C. Mackay, in his interesting volume entitlec ‘he 
Dr. C. Mackay ] t ting vol titled ‘TI 
Thames and its Tributaries,” criticises the inscription on 
Hogarth’s tomb in rather severe terms, remarking that 
‘‘the object of an epitaph is merely to inform the reader 
of the great or good man who rests below,” and that, con- 
sequently, ‘‘ there is no necessity for the word of leave- 
taking.” He adds, however, that ‘‘the thought in the 








reasonable request that we should. weep over the spot, 
would be perfect in its way. Men cannot weep that their 
predecessors have lived. We may sigh that neither virtue 
nor genius can escape the common lot of humanity, but 
no more; we cannot weep. Admiration claims no such 
homage ; and, if it did, we ceuld not pay it.” 

‘‘Dr. Johnson,” writes Mrs. Piozzi, ‘‘made four lines 
on the death of poor Hogarth, which were equally true 
and pleasing ; I know not why Garrick’s were preferred 
to them.” Johnson’s stanzas were, it seems, only an al- 
teration of those written by Garrick, as will be seen from 
the following letter which appears in Boswell’s ‘‘ Life” of 
the great doctor, as addressed by him to the great actor 
at the time when the inscription was in contemplation : 

“ STREATHAM, Dec, 12, 1771. 

“Dear Str: I have thought upon your epitaph, but without 
much effect. An epitaph is no easy thing. 

“Of your three stanzas, the third is utterly unworthy of you. 
The first and third together give no discriminative character. If 
the first alone were to stand, Hogarth would not be distinguished 
from any other man of intellectual eminence, Suppose you worked 
upon something like this: 

‘The hand of Art here torpid lies 
That traced the essential form of Grace: 


Here Death has closed the curious eyes 
That saw the manners in the face. 


“If Genius warn thee, Reader, stay ; 
If Merit touch thee, shed a tear; 
Be Vice and Dulness far away 
Great Hogarth’s honoured dust is here. 
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“In your second stanza, pictured morals is a beautiful expres- 
sion, which I would wish to retain; but learn and mourn cannot 
stand for rhymes. Art and nature have been seen together too 
often. In the first stanza is feeling, in the second feel. Feeling for 
tenderness or sensibility is a word merely colloquial, of late intro- 
duction, not yet sure enough o! its own existence to claim a place 
upon a stone. Jf thou hast neither is quite prose, and prose of the 
familiar kind. Thus easy is it to find faults, but it is hard to make 
an epitaph. 

“ When you heve reviewed it, let me see it again: you are wel- 


| bitter quarrel with Wilkes aad Churchill, bringing sonic 


come to any help that I can give, on condition that you make my | 


compliments to Mrs. Garrick. 
“T am, dear Sir, your most, &c., 
“Sam. JOHNSON.” 

Hogarth died on October 26th, 1764. The very day be- 
fore he died he was removed from his villa at Chiswick to 
Leicester Fields, we are told, ‘‘in a very weak condition, 
yet remarkably cheerful.” To Hogarth’s tomb is ap- 
pended a short notice to the effect that it was restored, 
in 1856, by a Mr. William Hogarth of Aberdeen, who, no 
doubt, was glad to give this proof of his connection with 
so distinguished a personage. 

At a short distance north-west of the church, in a nar- 


grounds of Chiswick House, still stands the red-bricked 
house which was once occupied by Hogarth, and still 
bears his name. The house is very narrow from front 
to back ; one end abuts on the road ; but the front of it, 
which apparently is in much the same condition now as 
when Hogarth lived, looks into a closed and high-walled 
garden of about a quarter of an acre, in which a promi- 
nent object is a fine mulberry-tree planted by the paint- 
er’s own hand. At the bottom of the garden stood till 
recently the workshop in which he used to ply his art, se- 
cluded and alone. Hard by against the wall were for- 


| of all things. 


plates for retouching. He was cheerful, but weak, and 
must have felt that his end was not far off, when in Feb- 
ruary, 1764, he put the last touches to his ‘‘ Bathos.” His 
prints now filled a large volume ; and as the story goes, 
at one of the last dinners which he gave he was talking of 
a final addition to them. 

Hogarth was not then in the best of health, and in re- 
ply to one of his guests as to what his next picture was to 
be, he remarked, ‘‘ My next undertaking shall be the end 
” “Tf that is so,” said another, ‘your 
business will be finished, for there will be an end of the 
painter.” ‘‘You say true,” said Hogarth, with a sigh ; 
however, he began his design the next day, and worked at 
it till it was finished. A strange and yet impressive 


grouping of objects have we there—a broken bottle, an 


old broom worn to the stump, the butt-end of an old 
musket, a cracked bell, a bow unstrung, an empty purse, 
a crown tumbled to pieces, towers in ruins, the sign post 
of a tavern called the ‘‘ World’s End,” the moon in her 


| wane, the map of the globe burning, a gibbet falling and 
row and dirty lane leading towards one entrance to the | 


merly memorials in stone to his favorite dog, cat and bull- | 


finch. 


That over the dog was inscribed : 
“Life to the last enjoyed, here Pompey lies,” 


' 


and on that of the bird was, ‘‘ Alas! poor Dick”; the me- 
morial over the grave of the cat disappeared many years 
ago. Hogarth’s residence is now a private dwelling- 
house, and the garden is tenanted by a florist. Two 


the body dropping down, Rheebus and his horses dead in 
the clouds, a vessel wrecked, Time with his hour-glass 
and seythe broken, a tobacco-pipe in his mouth with the 
last whiff of smoke going out, a play-book opened with 
Exeunt Omnes stamped in the corner. ‘‘So far so good,” 
cried Hogarth ; “nothing now remains but this,” as he 
dashed into the picture the broken painter’s palette; it 
was his last performance. 

Passing on a few steps farther, we come to a plain 
house, in the garden of which stands Hogarth’s portable 
sun - dial, duly authenticated. In the same house Ho- 
garth’s arm-chair, made of cherry-wood, and seated with 
leather. The latter is much decayed, and one of the 


| arms is worm-eaten, but the rest is sound and good. 


leaden urns which adorn the entrance to the house were | 


the gift of David Garrick to his friend. 

Mr. Tom Taylor thus describes Hogarth’s house, as it 
was in 1860: ‘ His house still stands, but sadly degraded 
within the last few years. It is a snug red-brick villa of 
the Queen Anne style, with a garden before it of about 
a quarter of an acre. An old mulberry is the only tree in 
the negleeted garden that may have borne fruit for Ho- 
garth. There is down-stairs a good paneled sitting-room 
with three windows, a small paneled hall, and a kitchen 
built on to the house ; above, two stories of three rooms 
each, with attics over. The principal room on the first 
floor has a projecting bay-window cf three lights, quite in 
the style of Hogarth’s time, and was no doubt added by 
him. The painting-room was over the stable at the bot- 
tom of the garden. Stable and room have fallen down, 
but parts of the walls are still standing. The tablets to 
the memory of pet birds and dogs, formerly let into the 
garden-wall, have disappeared.” 

It was here that Hogarth used to spend the Summers of 
his later life, enjoying the fresh air and green fields, which 
in his time were more extensive than they are now, al- 
though Chiswick has been less overbuilt than most of the 
London suburbs, and still retains much of its old-world 
character. Beside his favorite amusement of riding, the 


artist used to occupy himseif in painting and in superin- | 


tending the engravers whom he often invited down from 
London. And to his Chiswick cottage he came, after his 


This chair, in which Hogarth used to sit and smoke his 
pipe, was given by the painter’s widow to the present 
owner’s grandfather, who was a martyr to the gout. It 
moves easily on primitive stone casters, three in number. 
To this same individual Mrs. Hogarth offered to sell a 
quantity of her late husband’s pictures for £20; but the 
bargain was never concluded, and his paintings were 
eventually dispersed. 








SYMBOLISM OF FLOWERS. 


In all ages, and among almost every people, flowers 
have been adopted as symbols, types and emblems of 
human combination, affection and loyalty. The reader 
need scarcely to be reminded of the red and white roses 
which were the badges of the Lancastrian and York rivals 
to the English throne. 

But the symbolism of flowers dates back to periods far 
older than the time of the Wars of the Roses. The ancient 
nations had their emblematic flowers. The special flower 
of the Hindoos, for instance, has always been the mari- 
gold. The Chinese display as their national flower the 
gorgeous chrysanthemum. 

The Assyrians for ages proudly wore the water-lily. 
Egyptians delighted most of all in the heliotrope ; thongh 
the papyrus-leaf, used by the ancient Egytians in place 
of paper, may also be regarded in a high sense as the 
symbolic plant of the land of the Nile. 

The Greeks and Romans were in the habit of distribut- 
ing the flowers in their luxurious gardens among their 
gods and demi-gods, just as in remoter times the sweet- 
basil and moon-flower were sacred to Asiatic deities. 

In the Roman custom, to Juno was devoted the lily ; to 


| Venus, the myrtle and rose ; to Minerva, the olive and the 
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violet ; Diana had the dittany; Ceres, the poppy; Mars, the | ‘American,’ in the sense indicated without a mental 


ash; Baechus, the grape-leaf ; Hercules, the poplar; and | protest. But when the choice is between this and the 


Jupiter, naturally, the monarch of trees, the oak. 

So, we may infer that among the Romans the lily and | 
the oak were the emblems of power; the myrtle and the | 
rose, of love; the olive and the violet, of learning ; the 
ash, of war; and the grape-leaf, of festivity. 

Even the days of the week, as we call them now, are 
named from deities who had each his special flower. The 
sun (Sunday), the sunflower; the moon (Monday), ths 
daisy ; Tuesday (the god Tui’s day), the violet; Wednes- 
day (the god Woden’s day), the blue monkshood ; Thurs- 
day (the god Thor’s day), the burdock ; Friday (the god- 
dess Fria’s day), the orehis ; and Saturday (S-turn’s day), 
the horse-tail. 

We also find that in our time the sacred days in the 
calendar of the English Church have all their flower or | 
plant emblems, the principal of which are the holly for | 
Christmas, the palm for Palm Sunday, and the amaranth 
for All Saints’ Day. 

Monarchs and nations have often had their symbolic 
flowers. The thistle is the emblem of Scotland, and the | 
shamrock, of Ireland. The fleur-de-lis is the badge of 
the royal house of France, and the amaranth, of that of 
Sweden. The rose blooms forever on the royal coat-of- 
arms of England. 


THE IRON DUKE, 

A new set of stories about the Duke of Wellington in- 
cludes these : The duke, being asked how it was that he | 
had succeeded in beating Napoleon’s marshals, one after 
the other, said; ‘“‘I will tell you. They planned their 
campaigns just as you might make a splendid set of 
harness. It looks very well, and answers very well until 
it gets broken, and then you are done for. Now, I made 
my campaign of ropes. If anything went wrong I tied 
a knot, and went on.” When asked what was the best 
test of a great general, he replied: ‘To know when to 
retreat, and to dare to do it.” The duke used to say that 
he attributed his suceess, in some measure, to being al- 
aways a quarter of an hour earlier than he was expected, 
and that the wise course is to attack your enemy at the 
moment he is preparing to attack you. The duke de- 
tested being helped. Qne day a gentleman nearly as old 
as himself made some demonstration of assisting him to 
cross Picadilly when erowded. When the duke reached 
the gate of Apsley House he touched his. hat and: said : 
“T thank you, sir.” The stranger toek off his: hat and 
said : ‘*My lord, I have passed » long and not am un- 
eventful life, but never did I hope to reach the day when 
I might be of the slightest assistance to the greatest man 
that ever lived.” The duke looked at him calmly, and 
replied, ‘‘Don’t be sueh a fool !” and walked into Apsley 


| worth the candle. 
| the "government or people of the United States will take 


7 





House. 


AMERICANS AND CANADIANS. 


Tue leading weekly paper in Toronto, The Week, has 
been taken to task by an anonymous correspondent, for 
using the word ‘‘ American ” to indicate a citizen of the 
United States. The same difficulty has occurred to our- 
selves, and we are glad to see a leading Canadian journal 
defend the practice. It says: ‘‘ There is, so far as we 
can see, no help. There is not, we dare say, a journalist 
in Canada, perhaps none in the United States, who does 


use of some ponderous circumlocution, such as ‘ Citizen 
of the United States of America,’ we give up the strug- 
gle. It does not pay to keep it up. The game is not 
There is. not the least probability that 


any steps to remove the difficulty, and until they do so, 
they will, as the great nation of the continent, continue 
to be known abroad as the Americans, in spite of any- 
thing we can do to prevent their monopoly of a title 
which is as much ours as theirs.” 


i 
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A HOME ON PIKE’S PEAK. 
Tue officer in charge of the Signal Service Station on 
the top of Pike’s Peak passes his days in a low, flat build- 
ing of stone, anchored and bolted to the bowlders. Dur- 


| ing the Winter he has no connection whatever with the 


rest of the world. No human being can reach his station, 
and it is almost impossible for him to go down. Lee Meri- 
wether, who climbed the snow-covered mountain one July 
day, says that the officer’s face wears that care-worn, de- 
pressed expression which comes from unbroken solitude. 
‘* You don’t often see snow in July ?” he said, after I had 
thawed out before a blazing fire. ‘‘ Not often. You don’t 
yourself, do you?” ‘Yes; two or three times a week. 
Snow is niy only water-supply. That boiler there ”— 
pointing to the stove—‘‘is full of melting snow. Even 


| in the heat of Summer there is always enough snow at my 
| door to furnish all the water needed.” ‘‘ Does not life be- 


come weary and desolate here, so far from the world ?” 
**So much so that I sometimes fear it will drive me crazy. 
My duties are light ; they require only an occasional in- 
spection of the instruments. The rest of the time I can 
only read. Too much reading becomes wearisome. Some- 
times I stand at the window with my telescope. The wind 
without is keen and cutting as a knife. I can see the 
houses of Colorado Springs, twenty miles away, the visit- 
ors sitting in their shirt-sleeves, sipping iced drinks to 
keep cool, and ladies walking about in white Summer 
robes. I lower the glass; the Summer scene is gone. 
Green. trees, animal life, men. and women fade away like 
ereatures in a dream, and I am the only living thing in a 


world of eternal ice and snow and science.” 
“? 





Wun Generali Lafayette came, in 1824, Simon Cameron 
went to Philadelphia in the suite of the Governor of the 
State to welcome him, and at the banquet which was 
given to the old hero of the Revolution, drank cham- 
pagne for the first time. ‘No one at the table,” Mr. 
Cameron used to say, “save the general and the host, 
knew what it was. All of us thought it was the best 
cider we had ever tasted, but every one wondered why 


| they got so tipsy on it.” 


| 


not often wish that the neighboring republic had some | 


distinctive name from which a suitable adjective could | you mean by a call ?” 
be formed. For our own part, we never use the term | we should call that a raise.” 


Drrrerent ar THE Cuvs.—Speaking of ministers’ sala- 
ries, the Providence Telegram recalls a bonmot of the late 
Henry Fairbrother. Meeting a minister in Pawtucket 
with whom he was well acquainted, one Cuy, the divine 
told him he had received a call to another parish and 
should accept. ‘‘A call?” said Henry. ‘Yes, I have 
been laboring in the vineyard of the Lord here in Paw- 
tueket for a number of years for a salary of $1,500 per 
annum, and have received a very flattering offer to go to 
Brooklyn, with a salary of $3,000.” ‘And that is what 
( “¥es.” ‘Well, up at the club 
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Once, discoursing on the singular effects of music, Bos- 
well remarked to Johnson that it produced in his mind 
‘‘alternate sensations of pathetic dejection, so that I was 
ready to shed tears, and daring resolution, so that I was 
inclined to rush into the thickest of the (purely hypo- 
thetical) battle.” To this Johnson, who had little ear for 
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HypnorisM AND THE PHONOGRAPH.—Dr. Pinel, of Paris, 
has succeeded in hypnotizing several subjects by means 
of the phonograph. All the commands given through 
this channel were as readily obeyed as those uttered di- 
rectly, and ‘“‘suggestions” of every possible sort were 
as effectually communicated through the medium of the 
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HOGARTH’S TOMB, CHISWICK CHURCH-YARD.— SEE PAGE 365. 


harmony, and less sympathy for gush, replied that if 
music made such a fool of him, he would never listen to 
it. Occasionally music-critics, who have to sit through 
performances of certain modern compositions, feel as Bos- 
well did—one moment plunged into misery, and the next 
seized with a frantic desire to punch the head of the com- 


poser who mistakes fugues for fancy and toil for talent. 





| machine as if made viva voce. 


subject to them. 


The conelusion deduced 








by Dr. Pinel from this fantastic but apparently quite 
successful experiment is, that the theory of a magnetic 
current passing from the operator to the subject is en- 
tirely baseless, and that the real cause of the phenomena 
of hypnotism is nervous derangement on the part of those 
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A FLYING DEVIL. 


““THE MONSTER SHOT UP AND OUT OF THE WATER IN 
FRONT AND TO THE LEFT OF OUR BOW.” 


A FLYING DEVIL-FISH. 
By Henry C, Kine, 

Ir was a bright afternoon in ante-bellum times, when, 
being bound for college after a vacation at home, I 
found myself on the broad bosom of Turtle River, some 
miles above Brunswick, Ga. It was a row of but a 
eouple «f hours from the plantation to this old town = = 
ef colonial memories, and under the escort of two = == Mi — ml mh 
elder brothers, who were to see me safe on board of = wept 
the stcam-boat, I was proceeding in a six-oared boat | nai IN 
manned by our negro oarsmen, under whose practiced, i id 
easy strokes the yawl sped rapidly along against the 
rising tide, which the loitering Autumn breeze kissed 
80 lightly as to raise not even a ripple of protest. Our 
track was midway down the wide estuary, with a line 
of mossy woods on the northern shore, and a prairie- 
like expanse of purple-green marsh on the south. Be- 
tween the two, as in an endless oblong frame, the 
amooth waters lay shimmering under the sun like a 
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great upturned mirror. From their clear depths the 
upper world was refleeted in its every hue and feature. 

The boat and its occupants, the tall marsh-grass hang- 
ing like an inverted fringe along one shore, and on the 
other the forest pointing downward with interlaced 
branches of oak, pine and palmetto; the lazy sea-gull ; 


THE BONE IN THE BLACK CAT. 





the fish-hawk poising himself as if settling on an invisi- | 


ble perch in mid-air, and beyond these, in the profounder 
deep, the blue vault flecked with snowy clouds—all were 
there below, a Neptunian realm —the duplicate of that 
above. To the south and south-castward, clumps of 
ancient pines and oaks, growing here and there on the 
distant islands, trembled like mirages in the dazzling 
refracted light. 

It was a lovely scene —one of many such along this 
beautiful coast— peaceful as dream-land, its silence 
broken only by the thump and plash of the oars, or now 
and then by the muffled cackle of the marsh-hen from 
her reedy covert. Under its influence I had fallen into 
a reverie, from which I was suddenly aroused by the ex- 
clamation : ‘‘ Did you see that ?” Something like a mile 
ahead, a large, glittering object had appeared above the 


water, and seeming to hover in the air some moments, | 


vanished below the surface. It was too far away, and its 
appearance was too brief, for even a guess as to what it 
could be. It was a mystery; but before any speculations 
could be exchanged, the strange traveler rose again 


within half a mile, and in a straight line toward the | 


boat. It vaulted into the air like the sturgeon of those 
waters, but rose much higher, and the movement seemed 
more like a flight than a leap, while it was evident that it 


Was @ marine animal of much greater size than those fre- | 


quenting the bays and estuaries so far inland. However, 
we were not left long in suspense, for in an incredibly 
short space of time—it seemed but a few seconds—the 


monster shot up and out of the water in front and to | 


the left of our bow, and, looking like a great bat, soared 
above our heads with a spasmodic, tremulous motion of 
its wing-like tentacles, and plunged into the deep again 
behind us, making a thunderous splash as it fell, and 
causing the boat to pitch and roll as if among the 
breakers. 

There was no mistaking it now, and we recognized it 
as a very large devil-fish. 
backs turned, did not see it until this last jump while it 
was in the air nearly over their heads, and they ceased 
rowing as if petrified simultaneously, staring helplessly 
at the seething water where the devil-fish went down. 
Old Kase, whose experiences had been more inland than 
on open salt water, and on whose face unspeakable aston- 
ishment and terror were about equally depicted, was the 
first of them to speak. 

** Look a-yonder !” he shouted, in a voice hysterical be- 
tween fright and joy. ‘‘Yonder he go. Bless de Lord, 
he leff us and gone up de river !” 

Our eyes had involuntarily followed the course beiny, 
taken by the devil-fish, and there, half a mile beyond, it 
had made another leap, throwing up a column of water 
that sparkled in the sun as it fell back in showers, and 
leaving a circular wave that was visible to us as it ex- 
panded toward either shore. 

** Well,” observed Solomon, the steadie 
perienced of the crew, *‘ dat must sholy b 
harricane at sea, or somp’n onaccountable.” 

“‘Didn’t you ever see a devil-fish in Turtle River be- 
before ?” was asked. 

‘*No, sir; never knowed o’ one nigh’n de big sounds ; 


nd most ex- 
"en of a 


as lightnin’, but I never seed nary one here twell now ; 
and what’s mo’, nobody never hear *bout dey flyin’ 
through de air like bats befo’.” 

And with this deliverance, a rather long speech for 
him, the grave and usually saturnine Solomon shook his 
head reflectively and prepared to pull the stroke-oar 
again, while Kase, and others of the crew, suggested the 
propriety of turning in to the marsh, representing that 
the devil-fish, although now out of sight up the river, 
might return at any moment, and having taken a look at 
us, had probably only left us temporarily, in the semi- 
sportive spirit with which a cat first dallies with a mouse 
which it has no idea of allowing to escape. But we saw 
no more of the monster. It had met and passed us with 
the speed of an express-train ; whether pursuing its prey 
to the shallow inlets above, or flying from’some enemy 
more formidable than itself, or whether simply trying its 
own speed in wanton enjoyment of the marvelous powers 
of motion given it by nature, I do not pretend to say. 
Whatever may have moved it, the apprehension of its 
return quickened the strokes of the oarsmen, and with 
eyes staring up the river, where the object of their dread 
was last seen, they bent vigorously to their work, and the 
boat sprang forward with foam at her bow till she touched 
the landing at Brunswick. 

The devil-fish—Cephaloptera vampyrus as it is known i 
natural history—is not uncommon along'the coasts of the 
Southern Atlantic and Gulf States, and many doubtless 
will vecall the graphic descriptions of Elliott’s adventnres, 
and recognize this as the game that afforded him such ex- 
citing sport. It belongs to the Ray family, and is really 
harmless, unless by some such accident as would have 
been the utter annihilation of our boat and all on board 
had the one herein described happened to fall upon us 
instead of some yards astern, or in the case of the actual 
occurrence on the Florida coast many years ago, when its 
powerful cartilaginous fins came in contact with the 
chain of a fishing-boat at anchor, and gave rise to that 
charming story ‘‘The Young Marooners.” It is a huge 
creature, of the most forbidding aspect, often weighins; 
four or five tons, and having a length of seventeen or 


| eighteen feet, with equally as great a width, with a huge 


Our oarsmen, having their | 


and I hear ’bout ’em grabbin’ boats by de anchor-chain | 


down on de Fluridy coast, and towin’ ’em out to sea swiff 


| 
| 
i 


truncated head, a cavernous mouth, and staring, wide- 
set eyes. The pectoral fins or tentacles, with broad car- 
tilages extending along the sides, give it the appearance 
of having wings when it is in motion, and the names 
‘‘sea-bat”’ and ‘‘vampire of the ocean ” are not inappro- 
priate. Indeed, in the absence of the ancient illustra- 
tions, our devil-fish would not be a bad substitute to 
represent either the winged gorgon or the sea-monster 
slain in turn by the adventurous Perseus. 


THE BONE IN THE BLACK CAT. 
By ERNi&st INGERSOLL. 

Onz of the most interesting studies in american follk- 
lore which has lately appeared is Mr. William Newell's 
paper (*‘Jour. Am. Folk-lore,” No, 1) on Voodoo Wor- 
ship. The field of his study is chiefly in the West Indies, 
but the negroes of Louisiana not only are open practicers 
of Voodooism, but its priests—or, as a rule, priestesses— 
are scattered everywhere throughout the country wher- 
ever the colored people form large communities. It is 
said that one is in high repute among the negroes of 
Cambridge Street, in Boston ; and every little while the 
report of something of the same kind in New York is seen 
in the newspapers. 

Voodooism, as Mr. Newell shows, is only a name for 
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“witchcraft,” borrowed from the Swiss- French term 
vaudai ; and the belief in witches and in the power of 
their mediums is deeply ingrained into the mind of the 
average American darky, especially in the South, where 
some of them, abandoned to themselves in remote rural 
localities, have returned to a savagery hardly better than 
that from which their ancestors were ‘‘ rescued” by the 
slavers. 

This matter has been rather crowded upon my attention 
lately, and forcibly brings to my recollection an experi- 
ence I had with an old darky in Florida a few years 
ago, which showed how real and present to their minds 
is this form of sunvernatural activity. 

One day I gci; on terms of pleasant acquaintance with 
a white-headed and wide-awake old darky, to whom, after 
awhile, I said, in a voice of great respect for his opin- 
ions, that I had heard some old women among the col- 
ored people could tell queer stories about witches. ‘‘ But 
I don’t suppose, uncle, you take any stock in such ?” 

“In witches ?” he exclaimed, earnestly. ‘‘Oh, yes, 
sah! I b’liebs in witches myself, sar, do’ I nebber seen 
none. But plenty folks I know has seed ’em.” 

‘‘Yes ? What are these witches like ?” 

‘‘Well, dey say—dose pussons dat has seen ’em—J/ 
nebber did, as I tole ye—dat dey’s just like birds, ’an 
’s bout ’s big ’s robins. Dey only comes in de night, of 
cou’se ; and sometimes dey’s worse dan at oders. I’ve 
heern ’em, do’, ’n’ it’s "bout as good as a-seein’ of ’em.” 

** When was that ?” 

“Oh, mor’n onct I’se been a-layin’ ‘longside a man at 
night when de witches ’d cotch him. ‘Pears like dey’d 
choke him, ’cause he’d groan ’n’ gurgle in ’s troat like he’s 
bein’ strangled.” 

‘*Didn’t you think he was sick, and didn’t it frighten 
you ?” I asked. 

‘No, no. I know’d dar wa’n’t nuffin de matter wif him 
cept de witches a-ridin’ of him—a whole heap on ’em. 
H’it’s cur’us, but I didn’t seem scared a bit; ’an’ de 
whole time I’d hear a zu-zu-zu’n like a buzz-saw. Dat 
was de noise of de witches a-ridin’ of him.” 

You and I, under such circumstances, would have 
thought our bedfellow had a disturbed digestion, and 
have been vexed besides at the big beetle banging his 
stupid head against the wall and worrying us with the 
noise of his wings ; but had I been indiscreet enough to 
argue the case, my old darky would have told me he 


were quite different and could be nothing but weird in 
origin. 
horses became run down in spite of good feed and kind 
care; and that he would find them thrashing about in 
the stable at night, paying no attention to their fodder. 
These, he told me, were their struggles to dismount the 
witches, who would tire them out. In the morning he 
would find their hair roughened and their manes tangled. 
His master noticed it, and directed that a horseshoe, 
“toe up and heel-corks straight down — oderwise, no 
use at all,” be nailed over the door, when the distress- 
ing visitations ceased. 

‘*But what do you suppose these witches are ?” I asked. 

‘‘ Well, sah, I do’n’ well know, but I t’ink, sah, dey’s 
de ole debble hisself—de ’riginal ole fust debble.” 

‘But you said that there were several at work at one 
time ?” 

“Yes, sah, dat’s so. Dey comes in gangs. But I 
b’lieb de ole debble sorter cuts hisself up and gets into 
a heap o’ witches at onct. I heern white folks say dat 


h’it’s de ’riginal ole fust nigger, but I nebber done b’lieb 
dat. I t’ink h’it de debble he-self, sah.” 








This old fellow knew that colored people accused oth- 
ers of having ‘‘ conjured” them by magical influences 
which caused various afflictions, but he didn’t think that 
the witches, of their own accord, ever entered into men’s 
hearts and prompted them to do malignant deeds. 

This led to a mention of the literary witch’s companion, 
the black cat, which started my old darky off on a new 
tack. 

“‘De oder day I met a man down in de country who 
was mighty anxious to get a black cat—a black cat wid- 
out stran’ nor hyah of white into h’it. He off’d me five 
dollahs, but I didn’ know wheah to get one. I know’d 
what he wanted of h’it, do’, an’ five dollahs was too cheap 
anyhow.” 

“‘That’s a good deal to pay for a cat,” I remarked. 

‘*Not a black one, like he wanted,” was the sententions 
reply, as Uncle Abram pulled at his pipe. . 

‘What did he want it for, anyhow ?” 

** Boil ’im.” 

“Boil it !—what for ? 

“Well, sah, I'll tell you. When I was a little chap, up 
in No’th’n Geo’gia, I ’membah a big fellah tha’ who done 
some mighty queer tings dat way.” 

The pipe was transferred from the white teeth to the 
black fingers, and the old negro put on a most solemn 
visage as he leaned toward me and made sure I was really 
interested, and was not laughing at him. 

‘One day dat Geo’gia niggah caught a jet-black cat. 
Den he went right off, ’nd het a tea-kittle of water twell 
it all a-boilin’, and den he done chucked dat po’ cat into 
de kittle and clapped on de covah—smack. He boiled 
‘im and boiled ’im twell he we’ all rags, and de flesh done 
fell offen all his bones. De whole cat. was dar, you un’- 
stan’, only he was all to pieces. Well, nex’ he took de 
kittle offen de stove and po’s the flesheses an’ de bones all 
out on a big piece of cloth, and picked ’em all ovah on- 
twell he done foun’ a ’speshul ’tic’lar bone.” 

“Do you know what that bone was ?”’ 

‘No, sah, I don’t. I nebber could fin’ out whedder lit 
come from de head or de tail, or de legs, or wha’; but I 
don’ reckon it was a big bone. ‘Nd when he foun’ it he 
smooved h’it up an’ shined h’it very nice, ’nd den he hung 
h’it on hees right wrist by a string, like 2 woman weahs a 
bracelet.” 

“Did this bone keep the witches away from him ?” I 


| asked. 
knew all those sounds perfectly well, and that these | 


Then he went on to recount how once his plow- | 









When he 
wo’ dat bone, sah, he could walk into a store ’nd roll 
out a bar’l o’ flow’ or a bar’l o’ bacon, or go behin’ de 
countah and take de money outen de drawah, an’ de 
merchan’ couldn’t stop ‘im nohow. He could see ’im 
a-doin’ of lit, but he, nor nobody else, cduldn’ raise a 
fingah to stop ‘im from puttin’ what he wanted in’s 
wagon and ecartin’ lit off. Well, sah, dat niggah jus’ 


‘* No—’pears like h’it maile “em holp ’im. 


| naturally got rich in less’n no time, ’nd finally h’it got so 


bad dat somebody jus’ laid fo’ him, and shot him when 
he wasn’ tinking about his piece o’ bone, ’nd so got shet 
of *im.” 

So the talk went on. Rings in the ear, charms worn 
round the neck, the virtues of the rattles and oil of the 
rattlesnake, and many another superstitious article of 
plantation belief, were discoursed upon. But what he 
told me about the cat interested me most, and I have 
since had it confirmed by other old-time negroes. If he 
had said that the wearer of this mysterious bone was 
rendered invisible, the story would have matched well 
with many an old myth; but I ‘‘disremember,” as: he 
would have said, anything just like it elsewhere in my 
reading and inquiries regarding ‘folk-lore, 
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By LAWRENCE B 

For very many years the utilization of the electric cur- 
rent as a motive power has been a most fascinating prob- 
lem to inventors. 
by Arago that a bar of iron becomes a temporary magnet 


As soon as the discovery was made 
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when it is surrounded by a coil of wire through which an | 


electric current is flowing, the idea of using this new | 


force of electro-magnetism to drive machinery and propel 
vehicles possessed men’s minds. 
One of the first devices was the electro-magnetic engine 














HALL’S ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVE, 1850. 


of Bourbouze, consisting of two hollow coils of wire sur- 
rounding iron plungers which were connected with a 
walking - beam and fly-wheel. When the current flows 
the plungers are sucked into the coils. The circuit is 
then broken automatically, and the momentum of the 
fly-wheel draws the plungers out of the coils, when the 
circuit is closed again, and they return under the influ- 
ence of the current as before. 

Another early engine was Froment’s. This consisted 
of a wheel, bearing a number of iron bars, revolving close 
to fixed electro- magnets. The mechanism for making 
and breaking the circuit was such, that when a bar had 
been attracted as near as possible to a magnet the current 
was broken, and the momentum of the wheel carried the 
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GRAMME RING, 


bar away from the now inert magnet and toward the next 
one, when the current wa; again established and the same 
action was repeated. Thus all the bars were carried round 
from magnet to magnet, and the wheel was made to re- 
volve. 

A complete description of all the electro - motors in- 
vented in the last fifty years would fill a volume. One of 


the most original was that of the American, Page, who 
employed a ring-shaped iron bar, or armature—a device 
which was afterward so successfully employed in the 
Gramme dynamo. 

As early as 1839 a boat was propelled by electricity on 
the River Neva, at St. Petersburg. The motor was con- 
structed by the celebrated Professor Jacobi, and the 
electricity was furnished by a number of Daniell’s cells 
in the boat. 

A number of experimental electric locomotives, carry- 


| ing their own batteries, were exhibited in various parts of 
| the world, and in 1851 Thomas Hall exhibited at Boston 


a small electric locomotive which took its current from a 


| stationary battery through the rails and wheels. 





But not only were the early electric motors rather 
crude and inefficient, but there was so obvious an obsta- 
cle to their economical use at the time, that it seems 





DAFT STATIONARY MOTOR, 


| Strange that so many inventors should have thrown away 


time and money in their construction. 
This obstacle was clearly pointed out by Professor 
Joseph Henry, the late honored head of the Smithsonian 


| Institution in Washington, and consisted in the fact that 





the only known source of strong electric currents was the 
galvanic battery. 

The production of electricity meant, therefore, the 
consumption of zine, as the ‘‘ electro-positive” plate, or 
the plate which is oxidized and dissolved in all practical 
batteries, is formed of this metal. Now, as zine costs 
many times as much as coal, and as the quantity of work 
to be obtained from a pound of zinc is many times less 
than that theoretically obtainable from a pound of coal, 
it would seem to stand to reason that the combination of 
electric motor and battery, using zine for fuel, must bo 


| much more expensive in proportion to its power than the 


steam-engine, using coal for fuel. It is true that tho 


| electro-motor is more “efficient ” than the steam-engine ; 
| that is, it involves less waste of energy ; but even with 





this advantage in the electro-motor’s favor, it was com- 
puted that a horse-power produced by the motor would 


| cost about fifty times as much as a horse-power derived 


from a good steam-engine. 

These considerations would seem to set at rest the 
question of using electric motors to replace steam-en- 
gines in all cases until the discovery of a galvanic battery 
using some cheaper fuel than zinc. 

The true use of the electric motor was discovered after 
the invention of the Gramme, Siemens and other modern 
forms of ‘‘dynamo,” or current-generator. Singularly 


enough, a nearly perfect electric metor was discovered 
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about the same time, and almost by accident ; that is, it 
was found that the Gramme machine and similar dy- 
namos are reversible. The same machine which produces 
an electric current when it is turned by mechanical 
power will revolve and furnish power to drive other 
machinery when an electric current from another source 
is passed through it. Hence, if two dynamos are con- 
nected by a wire, and the first is connected to a steam- 
engine, while the second is attached to a lathe or other 
machine, the lathe will rotate as if it had been connected 
to the engine by belts or cog -wheels. 

The two dynamos, acting as generator and motor re- 
spectively, form a kind of electrical gearing, or device for 











DAFT RAILWAY MOTOR, 


transmitting the power of the engine to the lathe. Such 
transmission of power is the proper function of the elec- 
tric motor in the present state of science, and the power 
transmitted must be derived from the steam - engine or 
some other prime mover. 

The restriction of the electric motor to this field may 
degrade it in the eyes of the layman, who will, perhaps, 
wonder why these motors are attracting so much atten- 
tion just at present if they are to be regarded merely as 
belts or cog-wheels, with no life or energy of their own, 
and no power, like that of the steam-engine, to wrest 
from coal the latent energy of past ages of sunshine. 
The importance of the electrical system of transmitting 
power is due to the fact that it can be used where no 





other kind of gearing is admissible, as in the electric 
railway, and in supplying [power to a number of widely 
separated workshops from one central station. A single 
wire, no thicker than a lead-pencil, may traverse miles 
cf streets, visit dozens of workshops, and distribute th» 
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power of hundreds of horses. The wire may be curved 
in any way, and turn any number of sharp corners. So 
long as it is not actually broken it will fulfill its functions 
and supply power simultaneously, if desired, to a sewing- 
machine and a trip-hammer. 

The advantages of having one’s power delivered in this 
way, instead of generating it where it is wanted, are many 
and great. In the first place, the ‘‘ plant” is less expen- 
sive. An electric motor not only costs less than a steam- 
engine, boiler and furnace of the same horse-power, but 
it is less likely to get out of order, and consequently 
costs less for repairs. Furthermore, it occupies less 
room, does not involve the same risk of fire, and does 
not require the attendance of a skilled engineer, but can 
be managed by any intelligent workman. Another great 
advantage is, that it can be started and stopped instantly, 
and costs nothing except when in actual use—a great 
point when the work is irregular or occasional. In such 
a case, if steam-engines are employed, steam must be 
“kept up ” all day, although the total work of the engine 
may not occupy three hours. 

All these advantages are naturally not to be had with- 
out paying for them. The company furnishing the ecur- 
rent has an expensive plant to maintain, the charges on 
which must, of course, be paid by the customers. But 
the cost of a horse-power derived from the large engines 
used in the central stations is so much less than that cf 
one furnished by a small engine, such as the shops would 
require, that the electrical comyanies can sell power at a 
moderate rate and yet pay their charges and derive a 
profit. 

The electrical system may also be made to take the 
place of belts and shafting within the workshop, even if 
the power is generated upon the premises By a steam-en- 
gine. Each machine may be driven by a separate electric 





DOUBLE MOTOR TRUCE, THOMSON-HOUSTON ELECTRIO RAILWAY SYSTEM. 
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motor, the current for all the motors being supplied by 
a wingle dynamo driven by the engine. In this way the 
noisy and cumbrous arrangement of belts and shafts is 
replaced by a number of small and silent wires, which 


the centre in either direction and n. eased, it will imme- 
diately return to the centre. 

But if the magnet-pole is presented to the other face of 
the coil, the latter will be repelled and will move away, 


occupy little space, and may be put entirely out of the | turn around, and then come back and pass along the 


way. It is estimated that the change to the electrical 


system would be productive of economy in many cases in 


which the use of the machines is irregular, for with the 


- . es | 
present system a great deal of power is wasted in driving | 


the shafting, and this waste is as great when only a few 
machines are running as when all are at work. This loss 
is avoided by the electrical method, and what waste of 
power there is, due to electrical resistance, is nearly pro- 
portional to the number of machines actually in use. 

It was stated above that a dynamo, or current-gener- 
ator, forms a nearly perfect electrie motor. In practice, 
however, it is found desirable to modify the apparatus in 
accordance with the particular use for which it is des- 
tined, and hence machines are built as dynamos or as 
motors, and are not generally used interchangeably. 

A great many diferent motors are to be found in the 
market, but most of them are very much alike in their 
essontial foatures. IJ'or the purposes of this article, it will 
suflice to consider the simplest form of the Gramme ma- 
chine, used as a motor. 

fueh a machine consists of a ring of wrought iron, 
rotating between the poles of a magnet. The ring is 
wound wiih a number of coils of insulated wire, which 
are connected together so as to form a single continuous 
electric circuit. This is effected by connecting the end 
of one coil and the beginning of the next to one of a 
series of brass picces, equal in number to the coils, and 
arranged in a circle about the axis of the machine. The 
brass pieces arc soparated from each other by non-con- 
dueting material, and the brass and the insulation to- 
gether form a smooth cylinder, called the commutator, 
which is pressed at two opposite points by brass springs. 
These. springs, technically called ‘‘ brushes,” are con- 





nocted to wires leading off to the dynamo, or battery, by 


which the motor is to be driven. 

The magnet between whose poles the iron ring rotates 
is usually not a permanent steel magnet, but an electro- 
magnet; that is, a wrought iron bar, of horseshoe or 
U shape, the legs of which are surrounded by coils of 
insulated wire. 
current of electricity is caused to pass through the coils, 


Such a bar becomes magnetic when a 


and in the electric motor either a portion of the current 
from the dynamo, or battery, is diverted from the brushes 
and sent through the magnet coils, or the whole current 
is made to pass through the magnet coils and the brushes 
and ring coils successively, Motors constructed on the 
first plan are called “ shunt wound,” those constructed on 
the second are called ‘‘ series wound.” Sometimes two or 
more such horseshoe electro - magnets are used, all ter- 
minating in a single pair of soft iron pole-pieces, between 
which the ring revolves in a strong ‘‘ marnetic field,” or 
a remion of strong magnetic force. 

Tho action of the Gramme machine, used as a motor, 
may be illustrated by a simple experiment. If a wire 
bent into a circle, or, better, a spiral of wire composed of 
many turns, is traversed by an electric current, it is found 


to be affected by a magnet in its vicinity. Ifthe coil of 


wire is suspended by a long string so that it can turn 
and move to and fro easily, and a straight bar magnet is 
brought near it, the suspended coil will go through some 
very curious motions. If one pole of the magnet is pre- 
sented to a certain face of the coil, the latter will be at- 
tracted, and will pass along the magnet like a ring on a 
curtain-pole until it reaches the eentre, If moved from 





magnet to its centre, as before. If the coil is put on tho 
magnet the wrong way by force and then released, it will 
at once fly off, turn around and come back. Attraction 
may be changed into repulsion by reversing the current 
in the coil, which amounts to the same thing as turning 
the coil around, and also by reversing the magnet and 
presenting the south pole to the coil instead of the north 
pole. 

A similar action between a magnet and a coil bearing a 
current is seen in Bourbouze’s engine, in which the coil 
is stationary, and the magnet if drawn into it by the 
power of the current. 

The application of the principle to the Gramme motor 
is perhaps not immediately apparent, though really very 
simple. The ring of soft iron between the poles of the 
powerful electro-magnet becomes magnetized by indue- 
tion ; it-is, in fact, equivalent to two bar magnets bent 
into semicircular shape and placed with their like poles 
together. Hence, the coils with which the ring is sur- 
rounded would, if they were not fastened to the ring, 
move to or from the centres of the semicircular magnets 
according to the direction of the currents in the coils. 

The current passes from one of the brushes to one of 
the brass strips of the commutator, and then divides, 
one-half passing through the coils on each half of the 
ring to the opposite commutator-strip and brush, where 
the two partial currents are reunited. It will easily bo 
seen that when the motion of the ring and commutator 
transfers the point of contact of the brush from one com- 
mutator-strip to the next one, the coil included between 
those strips is transferred from one half of the ring to the 
other, and, therefore, the direction of the current in that 
coil is reversed. 

On page 272 is a diagram of the essential parts of the 
motor, showing, however, only four coils in place of the 
many used in actual machines. Consider a coil at A, and 
suppose that the current flowing through it is in sucha 
direction that the coil is driven toward B, the centre of 
the upper semicircular magnet. 





If the coil were per- 
fectly free and its current remained unchanged in direc- 
tion, it would come to rest at B, as in the experiment 
before described. But just at this point the current in 
that particular coil is reversed as the coil passes over to 
the left side of the rine. Hence the coil is driven off the 
magnet in the direction of the arrow, and turning around 
as it passes along the curve, it is drawn on to the lower 
semicircular magnet. 

The motion of the coil is similar to that of the freely 
suspended one, which, after leaving the straight magnetic 
bar, turned around and came back. The only difference 
is, that in the motor there are two curved magnets lying 
in the same general direction, and the coil, instead of re- 
turning to the magnet which it has left, passes on to the 
other. At C the current is again reversed,. and hence the 
coil does not stop, but continues moving indefinitely in 
the same (rotary) direction. The same is true of ' any 
other coil, as all are alike, and the whole chain of coils, 
if free to do so, would rotate around the ring. 

This arrangement would be a possible motor, but one 
whose construction and action would present mechan- 
ical difficulties. In the actual motor the coils are solidly 
attached to the ring, and cannot travel along it. What 
happens with this changed constriction is remarkable, 
for -the coils rotate as- before, and carry the ring along 
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with them. The reason is, that although the ring rotates, 
its magnetism remains stationary, so to speak. That is, 
no matter how fast the ring revolves, it always consists 
of two semicircular magnets with their north poles at 
NN and their south poles at SS, and these magnets re- 
main fixed, although the iron of which they are composed 
is continually changing. 

Not all motors use the Gramme ring, Some have a 
eylindrical rotating portion, or armature, Wrapped length- 
wise with many turns of insulated wire. The details of 
construction, and the precautions taken to ayoid injurious 
heating, etc., are so similar for motors and dynamos, that 
the description of the dynamo in the July number of 
Frank Lesure’s Porutar Montrury will apply almost with- 
out change to the motor. 

Now let us suppose that we have two Gramme ma- 
chines, precisely alike in all respects, connected by a 
wire, in the course of which a galvanometer, or instru- 
ment designed to méasiire electric cin‘rents, is inserted. 
The first machine, or generator, may be supposed to be 
driven at a constant speed by a steam-engine. 

If the second machine, or motor, is running * light” 
that is, unconnected with any machinery so that it does 
no work except in overcoming its own friction—it is 
found to revolve nearly as rapidly as the generator, and 
the galvanometer indicates a very feeble current. 


| 
| 


If the motor is then connected with shafting to which | 


various machines may be attached so as to vary the load, 
er mechanical résistance offered to its motion, it is found 
that the speed of the motor decreases as the load is in- 
ereased, the speed of the generator being kept constant. 
At the same time the current through the machines and 
galvanometer increases. If the motor is so secured that 
it cannot turn at all, the current attains its maximum 
strength, becoming equal to the current which the gener- 
ator would force through a simple coil of wire of the 
same electrical resistance as the motor, galvanometer 
and connections. : 

In this case, of course, no work is done by the motor, 
as it is motionless, and very little work is done when the 
motor is running light and the current is a minimum. 
Tho greatest amount of work is performed when the 
motor is running about half as fast as the generator, un- 
der which conditions the current is about half as strong 
as the maximum current which flows when the motor is 
held at rest. 

The same thing may be stated more accurately in a 
way which includes the case in which the two machines 
are not identical in size and design. ‘The motor itself 
may be regarded as a dynamo which sends, or tends to 
send, a current through the apparatus in a direction op- 
posed to that of the current from the generator proper. 
In technical language, the rotation of the motor devel- 
ops an clectro-motive force opposed to that of the gen- 
erating-dynamo, and the galvanometer measures the 
eurrent caused by the difference of these electro-motive 
forces. 

The arrangement is similar to two galvanic cells of un- 
equal power, like a Daniell and a Bunsen, joined in such 
a way that they act against each other. In the case of 
the galvanic cells, the electro-motive force of each is con- 
stant, and hence the current due to the difference of the 
electro-motive forces is also constant, but this constancy 
does not hold in the case of the Gramme machines. The 
electro-motive force of the generating-dynamo is constant 
because its speed is constant, but the speed of the motor- 
machine, and, therefore, its electro-motive force, decrease 
as the load is inereased. This decrease of the opposing 
electro-motive force increases the current, whieh, tonse- 
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quently, attains its greatest value when the motor is held 
at rest and its electro-motive force is nothing. 

Whatever kinds of machine are used as generator and 
motor, the maximum work of the motor for a given 
electro-motive force of the generator is obtained when 
the motor is turning at such a rate that its electro-motive 
force is half that of the generator. 

In attempting to explain the workings of electrical 
machinery, it is frequently ‘advantageous to compare a 
current of electricity to a current of water. In this com- 
parison, electro-motive force corresponds with the pres- 
sure or ‘‘ head” of the current of water, and jusi as the 
energy of a water current, or the work it is capable of 
doing, is equal to the product of the head multiplied by 
the quantity of water flowing, so the energy of the elec- 
trical current from a dynamo is measured by the product 
of the strength of the current into the electro-motive 
force of the machine. 

The same expression holds for the electrical energy 
consumed or transformed into mechanical power by the 
motor. Hence, as the same current flows through both 
machines, exactly half the energy supplied by the dynamo 
is used in the motor when the latter is running so as to 
do the greatest amount of work. The other half is used 
up in overcoming the electrical resistance of the machines 
and connecting-wire, which corresponds to the mechan- 
ical resistance offered by the sides of a pipe to the flow of 
a current of water. Work so used in overcoming resist- 
whether electrical or mechanical, is tranformed into 
and wasted. 


ance, 
heat, 

Besides this waste, the friction in the machines con- 
sumes an additional portion of energy, so that in the case 
supposed, in which the work obtained from the motor is 
the greatest possible, it is still less than half the work 
supplied by the steam-engine which drives the dynamo. 
The electrical transmission of power entails, therefore, a 


| loss of more than fifty per cent., or, in technical language, 


the ‘‘ efficiency ” of the arrangement is less than fifty per 
cent. 

But theory and experience both show that a much 
higher efficiency is possible. This is obtained by so regu- 
lating the load on the motor that it runs nearly as fast as 
the dynamo. The current is then small for moderate speeds 
of the machines, and the work transmitted is small also, 
but very little of it is wasted. 

Tn fact, from what was stated above, it is clear that the 
more nearly the electro- motive force of the motor ap- 
proaches that of the generator, the smaller will be the 
proportion of energy wasted. 

With a dynamo and motor of the best types, and run 
under favorable conditions, it is now possible to reclaim 


| nine-tenths of the power applied, the loss ef ten per cent. 


being about equally divided between the two machines. 
This result is not possible, of course, if the machines are 
connected by a wire of great length, and in practice the 
electrical engineer must be contented with! much lower 
efficiencies. Still, the electrical ‘ gearing” is very eco- 
nomical if properly arranged, and it may be much cheaper 
to run a number of workshops from one central station 
by its aid than to use separate engines, as the greater 


, economy of fuel in the large engines used in the central 


station and other savings, before alluded to, may more 
than cover the waste of power in transmission. 

When a number of motors are to be driven by one 
dynamo they may be connected in two different ways, in 
‘series ” and in *‘ parallel” or ‘‘ multiple arc.” 

In the first arrangement the whole current of the dy- 
namo flows: through each of the motors in secession. 
This is the way in which the large electric arc-lamps are 
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DAFT SYSTEM INSULATED CONDUCTOR, NINTH AVENUE ELEVATED RAILROAD, 


connected. The strength of the current needed to op- | 


erate such a system is independent of the number of 
motors. In practice, therefore, the strength of the cur- 
rent is usually small, and the connecting-wire is of small 
dimensions and of a high resistance. To force a current 
through along chain of motors so connected, a dynamo 
of great clectro-motive force is required, as not only the 
combined opposing electro-motive forces of all the motors, 
but the resistance of a great length of small wire, must be 
overcome. All such arrangements of motors in series are, 
therefore, of the class known as ‘high potential,” or high 
electro-motive force, and any part of the wire near the 
dynamo may, if touched, send a dangerous or even fatal 
current through the body of the experimenter. 

In the “parallel” mode of connecting motors, the 
current is divided among the motors equally or according 
to their needs. The greater the number of motors, the 
greater the total current must be, while the electro-motive 
force of the dynamo need be only sufficient to overcome 
the counter electro- motive force of a single motor and 
the resistance of the connections. ™ this system two 








“mains,” or metallic -bars of large size, and, therefore, 
small resistance, run the whole length of the route to be 
supplied, and the motors are put in between these mains, 
forming cross connections from one to the other. The 
place of one main may be taken by the earth, which then 
forms the return circuit. 

The parallel system is generally used for railways, al- 
though the series system has been employed in one or 
two instances. The incandescent -light circuits afford 
illustrations of parallel connection, and are usually low 
potential, while parallel-motor circuits may be low or 
high, according to the type of motor used. 

In the equipment of an electric railway the problem of 
conveying the current from the dynamo at the station 
to the motors on the moving cars has been solved in 
several ways. 

The simplest and most obvious method is to use the 
rails as conductors. The rails must be insulated from 


| the ground, however, and it is difficult to keep the insu 


lation perfect, as every shower forms a film of water, con- 
necting the rail with the earth, and other connections 
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ELEVATION OF THE 125-HORSE-POWER DAFT LOCOMOTIVE ‘‘ BENJAMIN FRANKLIN,” NINTH AVENUE ELEVATED RAILROAD, 
NEW YORK CITY. « 
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tan be made in a variety of ways by accident or design. 
Hence this system has only been used on a few roads, 
run as experiments or under special conditions. 

A modification of this plan, using an insulated third 
rail as conductor and completing the circuit through the 
o>dinary rails and the ground, is found on a road in the 
suburbs of Baltimore, which works well even in very wet 
weather. This road was opened in 1885, and is probably 
the oldest electric railway now running in this country. 
A similar system has been tried upon the Ninth Ave- 
nue Elevated Railway, in the City of New York. In 
this case the whole iron structure 
return circuit. 

But on surface railways in crowded cities no such sim- 
ple solution is possible. 
, either 


of harm’s wa by being buried in a trench or con- 


duit beneath the pavement, or by being carried overhead 
on poles. 

An example of the conduit system is presented by the 
road in Fulton Street, in this city. The conduit is just 
outside the 
double conductor is used, the earth forming no part of 
the cirenit. The conductors are stout parallel rods of 
copper, insulated from the ground, and from each other, 
and are connected together through the motor by means 
of an arrangement called a plow, which passes down into 
the slot of the conduit from the moving car. 
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forms a part of the | 


The conductor must be put out | 


track, but under the body of the car. A } 


The plow | 


consists of two flat strips of copper separated by insulat- | 


ing material, each of which is connected with one pole of 
the motor on the car. These strips end in blades which 
press against the conductors in the conduit. The plow is 
so constructed, that if it meets with any obstruction, it 
will be thrown entirely out of the conduit, falling back 
into place when the obstacle is passed. 

With the overhead svstem a contrivance « alled a trolley 
This is a little wheeled which runs 
along the suspended wire, and takes off the current. In 
trolley runs on the wire and is sup- 
ported by it, being connected to the car by cords and by 
a wire which conve a) In other 
systems the trolleys are carried by long rods attached to 
tho cars, and are pressed against the under side of the 


is used. carriage 


some systems thx 


s the current to the motor. 


conductor by springs or weights. Some overhead sys- 
which, after 
trolley and motor, i conveyed 
through the wheels of the car to the 


Other systems use two parallel wires with no earth con- 


tems use a single wire, the current from 
it passes through th 
rails end the ground. 
nection The trolley touches both wires, but the ‘oppo- 
site wheels are separated by insulating material, and a 
double conductor connects the trolley with the motor. 
The current then passes from one main conductor through 
one side of the trolley and the wire in connection with it, 
to the motor, and back through the second connecting- 
wire and the other side of the trolley, to the second main 
conductor. 

In a long railway the resistance of the conductor be- 
comes of importance, for it not only causes -waste of 
power, but it subjects motors at different points of the 
line to different conditions. 
a steady fall of potential from one end of the line to the 
other. Hence, less power is supplied to a motor which 
has reached the remote end of the line than to one which 
has just left the generating-station. 

To obviate this inconvenience, some companies ‘‘ feed ”’ 
the mains at a number of points along their course by 
running wires directly to these points from the dynamos 
at the station. The same result could be obtained, prac- 
treally by increasing the size of the conductors until their 
xesistance becomes inappreciable ; but the method of feed- 


In technical terms, there is 


| iently large. 





| ers is found to be more convenient and cheaper, for over- 


head systems, at least. 

An electric railway may be operated without either 
overhead or underground conductors, by the use of what 
are called storage batteries. 

The storage or secondary battery, in its simplest form, 
consists of two metal plates coated with oxide of lead and 
immersed in dilute sulphuric acid. If the plates are re- 
spectively connected to the positive and negative poles 
of a dynamo or of an ordinary galvanic battery of sufii- 
cient electro-motive force, and disconnected after a greater 
or less interval, the storage battery is found to have ac- 
quired the properties of an ordinary galvanic battery, 
being able to furnish an amount of electricity which de- 
pends on the extent to which it has been charged. 

The term ‘‘ charging” is commonly applied to the prep- 
aration of these batteries, but it is erroneous to suppose 
that they are charged like a Leyden-jar, or that the elec- 
tricity which they furnish exists in them as electricity, 
The current of the charging-dynamo is not simply stored 
up in the secondary battery, but is used up in effecting 
certain chemical changes by which the lead oxide on one 
plate is raised to higher oxidation, while that on the other 
is reduced to the condition of metallic lead. When the 
dynamo is disconnected and the poles of the charged bat 
tery are put together, the reverse chemical change occurs, 
and the coatings of both plates gradually return to their 
original condition. This chemical action, like those oc- 
curring in other batteries, is attended with the produc- 
tion of a current of electricity. 

A storage battery, then, is simply a battery the active 
parts of which are formed in the cell itself by electro- 
chemical means. It is capable of absorbing an amount 
of electrical energy proportional to the quantity of lead 
oxide on its plates, and of subsequently giving out a 
somewhat smaller amount of electrical energy, the differ- 
ence depending on the excellence of the battery.and the 
time which has elapsed since it was charged. Storage 
batteries have been greatly improved in recent years, and 
the best are now fairly efficient instruments, returning a 
large percentage of the energy imparted to them. 

In the use of the clectric railway, the storage battery is 
placed on the motor-car, or locomotive, which thus be- 
comes « self-propelling vehicle, which can travel wherever 
it finds rails to fit its wheels. Dynamos and engines are 
kept at the station where the batteries are charged. 
When a car returns to the station, the exhausted bat- 
teries may be taken out and replaced by others fully 
charged, or they may be recharged without being re- 
moved from the car. 

A number of storage-battery cars are in use on the 
Fourth Avenue Railroad, in New York city. Each car is 
provided. with one hundred and forty-four battery-cells, 
arranged in groups, which can be easily drawn out of the 
ear and replaced. The driver, by turning a crank, can 
group the cells in any of four different ways, and obtain 
more or less power, as required. 

The motor of an electric car, like electric motors in 
general, is usually run at high speed, in order to get 
sufficient power without making the machine inconven- 
It must, therefore, be connected to the 
driving-axle by belts, by cog-wheels or by other reducing 
apparatus. The motor commonly makes ten or twelve 
revolutions for each revolution of the axle. Each axle ot 


the car may have an independent motor, and either or 
both motors may be used as found necessary. In_ most 
cases, however, the car has but one motor, driving a 
single axle in some systems, and both axles in others. 
Most electric railways have been designed to replace 
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horse-car lines, and the motor-car, with its compact 
machinery so concealed that it differs little in appearance 
from a horse-car, has, therefore, been developed in pref- 
erence to the electric locomotive. Sometimes'the motor- 
ear pulls or pushes.an ordinary car along with it. On 
the elevated road in this city, however, powerful clectric 
locomotives are to be used. " 

The electric railway has now passed the experimental 
stage, and proved itself perfectly satisfactory even under 
rather unfavorable conditions, The development of these 
railways during the last fow years has been marvelously 
rapid in this country, clthough little has yct been seen of 
them in the metropolis. 

The progress of clectric locomotion in Europe seems 
now to be much slower than in the United States, although 
the system is older there than here. The first practical 
electric railway was built by Siemens in Berlin, in 1879. 
In the following year, an experimental road was con- 
structed in Paris. Some years ago, the storage-battery 
system was cstablished in Brussels, and now a number of 
European citics have clectric railways of some kind; but 
the aggregate mileaze of all European roads is probably 
many times less than that of the American roacls. 

Three years azo, only one or two roads were in regular 
operation in this country, and a number of short lines 
had been run experimentally for brief periods at fairs 
s..1 Summer resorts. 

A year ago thero were thirty-four completed roads, 


4 


with an aggrecate length of 138 miles and 233 motor-cars ; | 


forty-nine roads of similar extent were in process of con- 
struction, and a number of additional roads were incor- 
porated. Since that time development has been equally 
rapid, and there are now probably more than a hundred 
roads in actual operation in various parts of the country. 

One of the oldest and most extensive of American roads 
is that at Richmond, Va., using the Sprague system, with 
a single overhead wire and “ feeders,” the return circuit 
being composed of the rails and the earth, Other roads 
eonstructed by this company are at Wilmington, Hart- 
ford, Salem, Wilkesbarre, Darrisburg, and a number of 
ether cities. 

Another of the most noteworthy roads is at Allegheny 
City, Pa. This is peculiar, in the fact that a conduit is 
used for part of the route, and overhead conductors for 





the progress of electric locomotion, rapid though it has 
been, has been. much impeded by conflicting claims as to 
the right to use various devices. 

T shall not attempt a discussion of the relative merits 
of the systems used by different companies. Even in re- 
gard to the method of bringing the current to the motor, 
it would be difficult to lay down a uniform rule. Much 
depends on local conditions. The conduit system is far 
more expensive to construct than the overhead ; but the 
conduit, when finished, is more durable than the over- 
head wire and its supports, and is, furthermore, entirely 
out of the way. The war recently waged against the 
electric light and telegraph poles in New York shows the 
impossibility of constructing an overhead system in this 
city in the present state of public opinion. Where there 
are no such objections to the presence of acrial wires, 
however, the overhead system commends itself, by reason 
of the comparative cheapness and rapidity with which it 
can be introduced. 
roads. There is one grave objection to the use of any 
overhead system employing high potentials—the danger 
to life from contact with broken wires. Such systems 
should be restricted to potentials of a few hundred volts. 
From the stand-point of the citizen, perhaps the storage- 
car is the best of all, as it neither disturbs the pavement 
or darkens the air with poles and wires. It is doubtful 


It is especially suited for suburban 


| whether this system can be operated as cheaply as the 
| others, but it is claimed to be much cheaper than horse- 





the remainder, the cars being provided with both plows | 


and trolleys. This road is run by the Bentley Knight 
t is the Fulton 


Company, whose syst 
Street road and the new suburban road in Westchester 
County. 

The Thomson-llouston Company’s system.and appa- 
ratus aré used on several roads in and near Boston, three 
in Scranton, Pa., and a number of other roads scattered 
all over the country. 
point of location are, one running between Omaha and 
Council Bluffs, over the bridge across the Mississinpi ; 
and a road in Seattle, Washington Territory. 


m also used on 


The Daft Comnany’s systems are used, or in course of | 


trial, upon the Daltimore road, already alluded to; the 
Ninth Avenue Elevated, in New York ; and roads at Pitts- 
burgh, Asbury Park, Meriden, Los Angeles, and several 
ether places. The Fourth Avenue storage-cars, in New 
York, are operated by the Julien Company, and the same 
system has been used for years in Brussels, Belgium. 
The above brief list includes by no means all the Amer- 
ican roads and companies, and it should be noted that 
the roads set down as operated by one company do not 
in all cases use exactly the same system, but overhead or 
taderground conductors are employed, as may be most 
eonvenient. It may be observed in this connection that 





| electric 
Of these, the most remarkable in 


tioned. 
| grades, curves, or the presence of snow, the first effect is 





traction. 

Electric roads have been subjected to severé tests by the 
Winters of our Northern cities, and they have stood the 
tests surprisingly well, in some cases pushing their cars 
through ice and snow which entirely prevented the run- 
ning of horse-cars. Several of the roads, notably those at 
Allegheny City and Richmond, are full of sharp curves 
and of heavy grades, so that it would be very difficult 
to operate them with horses, but the electric cars ran 
smoothly over them. One reason of their success is a 
property of clectric motors which has been already men- 
When progress becomes more diflicult, owing to 


a slight reduction in the speed of the car and of the 
motor. The counter electro-motive force of the motor 


| being thus diminished, the current forced through it by 
, 


the dynamo is increased. This causes an immense in- 
crease in power, and so the car is forced over the obstacle 
at slightly reduced speed. The “same principle applies 
to the starting of the cars, which is so destructive of 
horseflesh in the ordinary street-railway. 

The lessening of animal suffering, indeed, is a strong 
argument in favor of the replacement of horse-cars by 
A still more important reason for the 
change is, that the general health of cities would prob- 
ably be improved by the removal of the thousands of 
horses and the ill-kept stables now in use. When this 
change is made, and when the sulphur and cinder exhal- 
ing monsters on the elevated roads are replaced by almost 
noiseless and absolutely clean electric locomotives, New 
Yorkers will wonder that they could ever endure the 
present abominations. For underground roads such as 
we shall probably have in a few years, no other than an 
electrical system should be permitted. 

Automatic electric roads for carrying light freight, called 
‘*telpher” roads, have been constructed in England. 
Such roads can be very easily and cheaply built, if the 
vehicles to be used are small and the speed required not 
high. Ido not know of the existence of any such roads 
in this country, but one has been suggested of a most 
startling character.. The ordinary motor is to be dispensed 


cars. 
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with, and the entire car, which will be a hollow magnet, 


| 


is to be drawn along the road through a series of wire | 


coils as the plungers are sucked into the coils in Bour- 
bouze’s engine. In this way it is claimed that a speed of 
two hundred miles an hour can be attained. 

In conclusion, I may mention two other applications of 
the electric motor to locomotion—the electric launch and 
the electric road-wagon. A number of the former have 
been constructed, and they are very convenient little ves- 
sels, Of the latter, the most conspicuous examples are an 
electric dog-cart, recently built for the Shah of Persia in 
London, and an electric omnibus, which has made several 
successful trips in the same city, All these vehicles, of 
course, use storage batteries, 





WHITTIER’S YANKEE TROUBADOUR, 


“Twice a year—usually in the Spring and Autumn ”"— 
writes John G. Whittier, in one of his charming prose 
sketches, lately republished, ‘‘ we were honored with a 
eall from Jonathan Plummer, maker of verses, peddler 
and poet, 
physician 








nobody, trusted nobody. When invited to sit down at 
our dinner-table, he invariably took the precaution to 
place his basket of valuables between his legs for safe- 
keeping. ‘Never mind thy basket, Jonathan,’ said my 
father ; ‘we sha’n’t steal thy verses.’ ‘I’m not sure of 
that,’ returned the suspicious guest. ‘It is written, 
“Trust ye not in any brother.” ’” 





CURIOSITIES OF THE PATENT OFFICE, 

Tere have been three hundred patents granted for the 
slot-machines and two hundred are pending. 

The cannon-plow is a presumably convenient imple- 
ment for subsoiling and warfare on the frontier, for as the 
plow-beam is hollow and loaded, it can easily be wheeled 
and fired, killing the Indians or the horses—whichever 
happen to be in the way; but the same inspired genius 
has patented the pistol pocket-book ; when the innocent 
and unsuspecting burglar asks you for your pocket-book, 
you carelessly take it out and empty its contents into his 
abdomen. There is a claim in the Patent Office for a 
patent on the 
Lord’s Pray- 





and parson— 
a Yankee 
troubadour 
—first and 
last minstrel 
of the Valley 
of the Merri- 
mac, encir- 


eled, to my if (1M 
wondering I ctl Wl 
young eyes, ‘ ree Be 
with the very Ae nd sie r. 


nimbus of 
immortality. 
Ile brought 
with him 
pins, needles, 
tape and 
cotton thread 
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er, the speci- 
fication be- 
ing that the 
repetition of 
the same, 
“rapid and 
in a loud 
tone’’ of 
voice, will 
cure stam- 
mering. 
Among odd 
inventions 
are ‘chick- 
en-hopples,” 
which walk 
the chicken 
right out of 


the garden 


for my moth- when it tries 
er; jack- to scratch ; 
knives, raz- ELECTRIC RAILWAY AT BERLIN. the “bee- 


ors and soap 

for my father ; and verses of his own composing, coarsely 
printed and i!lustrated with rude wood-cuts, for the de- 
lectation of the younger branches of the family. No 
love-sick youth could drown himself, no deserted maiden 
bewail the moon, no rogue mount the gallows, without 
fitting memorial in Plummer’s verses. Earthquakes, fires, 
fevers and shipwrecks he regarded as personal favors 
from Providence, furnishing the raw material of song 
and ballad. Welcome to us in our country seclusion as 
Autolycus to the Clown in ‘ Winter’s Tale,’ we listened 
with infinite satisfaction to his readings of his own verses, 
or to his ready improvisation upon some domestic inci- 
dent or topic suggested by his auditors. When once 
fairly over the difficulties at the outset of a new subject, 
his rhymes flowed freely, ‘as if he had eaten ballads, and 
all men’s ears grew to his tunes.’ His productions an- 
swered, as nearly as I can remember, to Shakespeare’s 
description of a proper ballad —‘ doleful matter merrily 
set down, or a very pleasant theme sung lamentably.’ He 
was scrupulously conscientious, devout, inclined to theo- 
logical disquisitions, and withal mighty in Scriptvre. He 


moth exclud- 
er,” which automatically shuts up all the bee-hives when 
the hens go to roost ; the ‘‘ tape-worm fish-hook,” which 
speaks for itself ; the ‘‘ educational balloon,” a toy balloon 
with a map of the world outlined on its surface; ‘‘side- 
hill annihilators ”— stilts to fit on the down-hill legs of 
a horse when he is plowing along a side hill; and the 
‘‘hen-surpriser,” a device that drops the new-laid egg 
through the bottom of the nest, with the intent to beguile 
and wheedle the hen into at once laying another. 

One of the latest patents is an automatic bath-tub, 
which starts the hot and cold water at a given moment in 
the morning to which it has been set, maintains exactly 
the right temperature of it by graduating the flow of the 
water, rings a bell when all is ready, and two minutes 
later suddenly drops the sleeper’s pillow about a foot and 
turns him out. 

The ‘illuminated cat”? was devised by a genius. She is 
built of pasteboard and made luminous with phosphorus, 


and she sits in the corner the livelong night, and fills the 


souls of rats and mice with terror. 
There is a tremendous activity in the toy division of the 


was thoroughly independent ; flattered nobody, cared for ' Patent Office, especially in automatic toys that can walk 
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and talk. 


‘here are whistling tops, dog: that jump and | “A Groat Leader,” 


bark, cackling hens, kicking mules, fighting roosters, | 


‘“‘very exciting,” the patentee casually remarks ; running 
ears and locomotives, a scissors-zrinder, a horse that walks 
naturally along the ground, and a baby that creeps on all 
fours with wonderful rraisemblance. 


LITERARY MEMORANDA. 


Mr. H. H. Jounston’s “ History of a Slave ” (D. Appleton & Co.) 
is not only a thrillingly interesting story, but a work of practical 
value and *imeliness, bearing as it does upon one of the “ burning 
of our nineteenth-century civilization—the slave-trade 
in the Dark Continent. Cardinal Lavigerie estimates that the ap- 
palling number of two millions of lives are sacrificed every year in 
Africa through the traffic. This is confirmed by other author- 
ities, such as Captain Cameron, the traveler and explorer, who re- 
cently wrote: “ Every minuto a fresh vietim is seized by the slev - 
stealers. Not an hour passes without more than fifty being Filled 
or torn from their homes; and during this month of which I write, 
forty-five thousand more victims are being added to the number 
of those who appeal to us for aid and protection from some of 
the foulest criminals that ever disgraced the earth.” Mr, John- 
ston gives a vividly realistic sketch of life in the Western Soudan. 
The medium employed is what may be called fiction, the narrative 


questions’ 


being put into the mouth of a negro slave called Abu-l-Guwah. It | 


is based, however, upon the author's personal experienees and ob- 


servations in the interior of Africa, and is enriched by nearly {fifty | 


of his own drawings — most of which, we believe, appeared origi- 
nally in a series of supplements to the London Graphic, The book 
will be eagerly sought by all who are interested in the present in- 
ternational crusade against the African slave-trade, 


THE CARISBROOKE LiBRARY (George Routledge & Sons), edited | 


by Professor Henry Morley, of the University College, London, suc- 
eeeds the Universal Library, from the same publishing-house, and 
continues the good work of its predecessor—that of presenting 
earefully edited and cheap editions of the classics of English liter- 
ature—with some changes of method and improvements of form. 
The first two books of the new series—Swift’s “ Tale of a Tub” and 
other works, and John Gower’s “ Confessio Amantis ”— aro hand- 
some, well-printed Mbrary volumes, of about 450 pages each. Tho 
full introductions and copious notes add materially to the read- 
er’s understanding and enjoyment of the books. In the case of 
Gower, the friend and fellow-poet of Chaucer, Professor Morley 
has made an old moral classic practically accessible for the first 
time to the general reader ; while the line-for-line aeccentuation 
makes it pleasurable reading, even to one without previous train- 
ing in Old English. The volumes of the Carisbrooke set are issued 
bi-monthly. 

Few cookery-books offer any attraction to the general reader, 
and most disquisitions upon diet are a positive bore. An excep- 
tion to these generalizations, however, must be made in favor of 
“ Dinnerology ” (Belford, Clarke & Co.), It details in a highly di- 
verting and instructive fashion the gastronomic adventures of a 
happy pair who started in, after ten years’ housekeeping, upon a 
triumphant system of culinary reform. Some idea of the scope of 
their work may be obtained from the following “ title ” suggested 
by Patty in the text: “How to Furnish a Dainty Table without 
Going to Extravagant Extremes, which Frequently Bring on All 
Sorts of Awfully Annoying Attacks of Dyspepsia and are Far Too 
Expensive for the Generality of Housewives, who Find it Almost 
More than They Can Do to Keep Themselves and their Children 
Dressed in Anything Near the Prevailing Fashion.” 


Tue New Review is the title of the handsome and “ solid ” En- 
glish periodical just started under the auspices of Messrs, Long- 
mans, Green & Co. Tho first two numbers, those for the months 
of July and August, show a high literary standard, and a distinct 
aim at the discussion of topics uppermost in contemporary politics, 
science, literature and social philosophy. The first number con- 
tained the interesting two-sided discussion of General Boulanger 
and the political situation in France. That for July, articles on 
“The Shah of Persia,” “ The Higher Problem in Afriea,” “The 
Eight-hours Movement,” “ The Eiffel Tower,” “ Matthew Arnold,” 
ete., by such eminent authors as Charles Bradlaugh, M.P., Lord 
Coleridge, M. Eiffel, and others. 

* 81Gns oF Promise” (Fords, Howard & Hulbert) is a collection 


of eighteen sermons preached in Plymouth Pulpit, Brooklyn, dur- 
ing the past two yous, by the Rev. Gyman Abbott. The initial one, 


| 





is an elaborate eulogy upon the memory of 
the late Henry Ward Beecher; the second, “ Death the Inter- 
preter,” is also in the nature of a personal tribute to the great 
preacher. No analysis of the clear, earnest and scholarly pulpit 
utterances of Dr. Abbott is needed here; and this volume, contain- 
ing a selection of his most notable sermons, printed from steno» 
graphic reports as they wero delivered—not written—will form a 
valuable contribution to religious literature. 


> k. SHERMAN F, DENTON, artist to the United States Fish Com- 
mission, has published, under the title of “ A Collector’s Rambles” 
(Lee & Shepard) an account of the travels of himself and brother 
in Australia, New Zealand and New Guinea. The book, which is 
written in a pleasant colloquial style, is full of aneedote and infor- 
mation, always from the naturalist’s point of view, and the author's 
illustrations help it out materially. 


TuE latest serial story from the popular pen of Etta W. Pierce, 
familiar already to the readers of Frank Lesiie’s PopuLar 
MonTHLY, has been secured for this magazine. The first install- 
ment will appear in the next (October) number, and its powerful 
dramatic quality cannot fail to enchain at once all readers of the 
author’s previous romances, as well as the now celieniéle for whom 
that experience is yet in store, 


Tse new Century Dictionary, which is to be the standard illus- 
trated encyclopedic lexicon of the English language, has begun to 
appear in sections, after years of laborious preparation, There 
will be twenty-four of these sections, published by subscription, at 
intervals of one month; and the complete work will make six 
quarto volumes, 
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From a review of the results of the artificial propagation of 
shad by the United States Fish Commission some curious and strik- 
ing facts appear regarding the possibility of increasing the supp! 
of sea-fishes, which at first was doubted. The decline in the cate 
of shad during the last decade was most alarming to the fisher- 
men, and the extermination of that fish from the bays and rivers 
of the Atlantic coast seemed imminent. The catch is made fn the 
Spring, when the adult fishes are on their way up the streams to 
deposit their spawn. The fishermen asserted that the decline was 
caused oy the pounds and weirs which were planted in great num- 
bers at the mouths of the streams, and laws were passed in most 
States prohibiting these contrivances; but thero is little evidence 
to show that this alone would have checked the threatened exter- 
mination. In 1880 the United States Fish Commission begun sys- 
tematically and upon a large scale tho work of collecting the cag 
from the bodies of the s which were captured for market in the 
nets of the Potomac fishermen. These eggs wero artificially fer- 
tilized and hatched; the young fishes were kept for a few days in 
captivity in ‘pa jars; they were then act at liberty in fresh-water 
streams, and the waste of eggs was thus prevented. This work has 
been prosecuted steadily for nine years, and the catch of the past 
rey was almost twice as large as that of 1880. The money valuo 
of the excess of the catch of 1888 over that of 1880 was $700,000. 
There can be no doubt that, had not this work been done by the 
Fish Commission, the shad fisheries would now bo nearly value- 
less. The maturo shad which run the gantlet of all the pounds 
and traps in the lower waters, and finally reach the mouths of the 
rivers, are excluded by dams and other obstructions from all the 
streams that aro of most valuo as feeding-grounds for the young; 


| and the area which is now available for spawning is restricted to 


the lower waters of the rivers, which are so assiduously swept by 
drift-nets and seines, that each fish is surely captured soon after 


| its arrival, and beforo it has had an opportunity to depor‘: its 





egus. The number of eggs naturally deposited is now v-ty small 
indeed, for, while the take upon the spawning-grounds has increased 


| from 1,600,000 in 1880 to 2,600,000 in 1888, the take in salt water has 


increased from 2,500,000 to 5,000,000, and the shores of our bays 
are now so thorouhly lined with both nets and pounds, that the 
number of shad which reach the spawning-grounds at all is pro- 
portionately much Jess than it was cight or ten years ago; and 
more shad aro now taken in salt water, each year, where spawning 
is impossible, than wero taken altogether in 1880, The fact that, in 
spite of all this, the value of the fisheries has increased more than 
eighty-five per cent., seems to prove that the shad is now entirely 
- artificial product, like the crops of grain harvested on our 
arms, 

A PREHISTORIC canoe was unearthed not long ago in digging a 
eanal through Barton, near Manchester, England, and it appears 
to be an extremely interesting relic, It was brought to light by 
the steam-shovel, and was imbedded in the sand about twenty-five 
fect below the surface. With some difficulty the canoe was re- 
moved to a shed in the vieinity of the engineer's office and exam- 
ined. It was found to consist of a portion of an oak-tree roughly 
hewn and fashioned, In length this relic of a long past age is 15 
feet 8 inches from end to end, with a width of 2 feet 6 inches. 
Notwithstanding the lapse of centuries the marks of the ax are 
distinctly visible in the interior of the canoe, the width of the blade 
of the implement used—whether of flint or iron—being apparently 
about three inches, Unfortunately the vessel sustained some dam- 


age in the rnthiess grip of the “navvy,” the bottom having been ‘ 
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eut through at the bow-end, while a portion of one side is broken 
in. But for this mishap the canoe would have been recovered 
yractically intact. The bow is shaped so as to leave a projecting 
flock, through which a hole is driven, evidently for the purpose of 
fastening it by means of a rope. At this point the grain of the 
wood indicates that the ancient workmen had cut through the 
heart of the tree, and that a portion had broken away. Another 
piece of wood appears to have been fitted into its _— and fast- 
ened with two stout wooden pins. The piece itself is gone, but it 
is easy to pass the finger into the holes left by the pins, At the op- 
posite end the canoe has been strengthened by the fixing to it of 
a species of gunwale, consisting of the naturally bent arm of a tree, 
also held in position with pegs or pins of wood. “ It is impossible 
to fix the precise period of the canoe,” says the Manchester Guard- 
ian, “ but the circumstance that it bears no trace of a nail or any 
iron-work may perhaps aid the formation of an opinion upon this 
point. The wood, particularly of the bottom, is for the most part 
quite sound, A portion of one side, however, which has apparently 
been at some period more exposed than the rest, has commenced 
to erack, and to rey the spread of this process of decay, now 
that the relic has been brought into contact with the air, measures 
will at once be taken, The canoe rested in a bed of sand and 
leaves, among which hazel-nuts were found. In the immediate 
vicinity several large trees have been discovered, leading to the 
conclusion that the bed of the canal is being cut through what was 
once a forest.” The ultimate disposition of this interesting link 
with the remote past has not been decided upon; but it is hoped 
that it will be added to the archeologic treasures in the museum 
at Owens College. Manchester, 


THE American Architect contains a description of a canal which 
has just been constructed in Belgium, in which, instead of locks, 
the boats are hoisted by elevators from one level to another, The 
canal extends trom the coal region in the interior of Belgium to 
Brussels, crossing several other canals at the same grade, so that 
Belgian coal can be brought directly by boats to Paris, as well as 
to all the principal towns in Belgium and Holland, As the line 
passes over a rather hilly country, various ascents and descents 
must be made, and to save the long delays incidental to passing 
locks, the change of grade is made by means of hydraulic eleva- 
tors. The boats, which measure about seventy tons, are towed at 
the low level into an immense tank, with gates, which is submerged 
in the canal. Theo gates are then closed, and the tank, which rests 
on the pistons of a huge hydraulic elevator, is raised to the upper 
level, when connection is made with the next section of the canal 
by means of double-gates, and the boat proceeds on its by 4 The 
lift of the Elevator No, 1, at Houdeng-Goegnies, is about fifty feet, 
and its hydraulic apparatus is calculated to raise a weight of 
1,000.48 meter tons, or considerably more than the same number 
of our tons. This power is obtained by means of steam-pumps, 
which foree water from the canal into pressure-tanks. The appa- 
ratus is double, so that two boats can be handled at once, and *he 
ascent and de-ent, including all the ——— of opening aud 
shutting the tes and —a and discharging the boats, oc- 
cupy fifteen miautes. The cost of the apparatus, exclusive of earth- 
work and masonry, patents, engineering and purchase of land, was 
about $175,000. 

TuE extreme sensitiveness of the human skin to changes and 
diversities of temperature is often as close to accuracy, and of as 
much practical value, where educated by trade-training, as a me- 
chanical device. In dyeing, for example, many colors depend for 
the precision of their tints, when applied to certain fabrics, upon 
the exact degree of warmth of the bath into which the cloth is 
plunged. The test of his prepared liquid is made by the dyer 
plunging his hand into the mixture, @ can tell to a nicety when 
the right heat has been obtained, remembering what it ought to 
be, just as Handel (so it is said) could recall the niceties of musical 
tone within an eighth of a note. And as the dyer’s or painter’s 
eye has been trained to distinguish between variations of color so 
subtle as to be imperceptible to ordinary persons, 6o the former's 
hand, comparing two liquids, will bring them to an almost exact 
evenness of temperature. The great English physicist Sir William 
Thompson is authority for the statement that even an untrained 
hand may detect an unlikeness of warmth in two bodies of water, 
where the variation does not exceed a quarter of a degree, 


An interesting book published in London by Allen & Co., and 
bearing the title, “The Region of the Eternal Fire,” treats of the 
petroleum region of the Caspian about Baku. Up to 1872 the ex- 
traction of the oil was a monopoly, but at that date the restriction 
was removed, and Baku and vicinity is now the most prolific oil- 
producing area in the world, The borings are all situated on a 
tract of land Jess than a thousand acres in area, and none of them 
reaches the depth of 1,000 feet. The yield of petroleum is enor- 
mous, the statement being made that tho daily yield of a single 
Baku well is known to have exceeded the total daily product of the 
25,000 wells estimated to be in operation in this country, The sup- 

ly has thus far shown no sign of exhaustion. The wells are su 
ect to “ spouting ” and overflows, which at times cause the loss of 
millions of gallons from want-of storage accommodations. When 
the Droojba Fountain spouted not long since, the crude article en- 
tirely lost value. The author of the book, Mr. Charles Marvin, 
thinks that the Baku petroleum is destined to play an important 
part in the fleld of Central Asian politics. 








ENTERTAINING COLUMN. 
WueN the Bishop of Edinburgh was in this eountry he visited 


Bishop Williams of Connecticut’ at Middletown. Habited in the 
English Episcopal costume of knee-breeches and black-silk stock- 








ings, he alighted from tho train and was at once accosted by Bishop 
Williams, although the two men had never met each other before. 
“Tell me,” asked Bishop Williams, after the first greetings, “ how 
did you know me ?” “Oh, by your face,” replied his Lordship of 
Edinburgh, I have one of your photographs, you know. But tell 
me in return how you knew me.” “ Oh, by your legs,” replied Dr. 
Williams, glancing, with an amused smile, at the well-turned calves 
of his guest. 

A NEw “Guido to Paris,” a very useful book, warns travel «rs 
that in Paris a ticket is “‘ bee-yay.” ‘‘ Essweemahn ” looks like a 
Choctaw word, but is French for towel. “ Gilay” is a waisteout. 
“Combien pour ce ptee gilay ?” means “ How much for this litile 
veskit ?” “ Weetrs” are not in season, but it will interest many to 
learn that “ weetrs ” are oysters. A refreshment-room is disguised 
as “buffay.” Soda-water is not “ o de sode,” as one might expect, 
but “siphohn.” If you ask for the “gair” when ycu mean the sta- 
tion, you will please the editor of the Guide, but you may puzzle 
the French. If you want iced water, exclaim, “ Du lo glahssay.” 


AN esteemed contemporary prints tho following advertisemert, 
apropos of the sale of the house formerly occupied by Edgar Allan 
Poe, at Fordham, N, Y.: “ Wanted, by an author about to beeome 
famous, a small house, rent free for life, in consideration of the 
large price which may afterward be obtained for said homestead.” 


Mrs. Tonay (after passing a newly painted house) —“ Good 
gracious! And I have been brushing close up to it all the way. 
Do please look, Mrs. Sharpe, and see if I’ve got any paint on me.” 
Mrs. Sharpe —“ I don’t think there’s any upon your clothing, Mra. 
Tonay.” 

Gus —“Is Charlie very homely ?” Harry —“ Homely ? Wh~, 
he has had his picture printed in this newspaper.” Gus —* Th: 
dickens he has! He must be hideous.” 


BRIDE —“ George, dear, when we reach town let us try to avoil 
leaving the impression that we are newly married.” “ All right, 
Maud; you can lug this valise.” 


You can’t bring up a child in the right way unless you happen 
to be traveling that way yourself. 


First Dupre —“ I have tewible news; Charles is dead.” 
Dude —** Howible! How did he die ?” 
fell on him,” 


Second 
First Dude —“ His cane 


He —“ Miss Travis, do you look favorably upon my suit ?” She 
“Certainly; it fits you beautifully.” 


Tue scissors-grinder is the only man who invariably finds things 
dull. 
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